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To write History respectably—that is, to ab- 
breviate despatches, and make extracts from 
speeches, to intersperse in due proportion epi- 
thets of praise and abhorrence, to draw up an- 
tithetical characters of great men, setting forth 
how many contradictory virtues and vices they 
united, and abounding in withs and withouts ; 
all this is very easy. But to be a really great 
historian is perhaps the rarest of intellectual 
distinctions. Many Scientific works are, in 
their kind, absolutely perfect. There are Po- 


ems which we should be inclined to designate 
as faultless, or as disfigured only by blemishes 
which pass unnoticed in the agi blaze of ex- 


cellence. There are Speeches, some speeches 
of Demosthenes particularly, in which it would 
be impossible to alter a word without altering 
it for the worse. But we are acquainted with 
no History which approaches to our notion of 
what a history ought to be—with no history 
which does not widely depart, either on the 
tight hand or on the left, from the exact line. 

The cause may easily be assigned. This 
province of literature is a debateable land. It 
lies on the confines of two distinct territories. 
It is under the jurisdiction of two hostile pow- 
ers; and, like other districts similarly situated, 
it is ill defined, ill cultivated, and ill regulated. 
Instead of being equally shared between its 
two rulers, the Reason and the Imagination, it 
falls alternately under the sole and absolute do- 
minion of each. It is sometimes fiction. It is 
sometimes theory. 

History, it has been said, is philosophy teach- 
ing by examples. Unhappily what the philo- 
sophy gains in soundness and depth, the exam- 
generally lose in vividness. A perfect 

istorian must possess an imagination suffi- 
ciently powerful to make his narrative affect- 
ing and picturesque. Yet he must control it 
so absolutely as to content himself with the 
materials which he finds, and to refrain from 
supplying deficiencies by additions of his own. 

fe must be a profound and ingenious reasoner. 
Yet he must possess sufficient self-command to 
abstain from casting his facts in the mould of 
his hypothesis. Those who can justly estimate 
these almost insuperable difficulties will not 
think it strange that every writer should have 
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failed, either in the narrative or in the specu- 
lative department of history. 

It may be laid down asa general rule, though 
subject to considerable qualifications and ex- 
ceptions, that history begins in Novel and ends 
in Essay. Of the romantic historians Herodo- 
tus is the earliest and the best. His animation, 
his simple-hearted tenderness, his wonderful 
talent for description and dialogue, and the 
pure sweet flow of his language, place him at 
the head of narrators. He reminds us of a de- 
lightful child. There is a grace beyond the 
reach of affectation in his awkwardness, a ma- 
lice in his innocence, an intelligence in his non- 
sense, an insinuating eloquence in his lisp. 
We know of no writer who makes such interest 
for himself and his book in the heart of the 
reader. At the distance of three-and-twenty 
centuries, we feel for him the same sort of 
pitying fondness which Fontaine and Gay are 
said to have inspired in society. He has writ- 
ten an incomparable book. He has written 
something better perhaps than the best history ; 
but he has not written a good history; he 1s, 
from the first to the last chapter, an inventor. 
We do not here refer merely to those gross 
fictions with which he has been reproached by 
the critics of later times. We speak of that 
colouring which is equally diffused over his 
whole narrative, and which perpetually leaves 
the most sagacious reader in doubt what to re- 
ject and what to receive. The most authentic 
parts of his work bear the same relation to his 
wildest legends, which Henry the Fifth bears 
to the Tempest. There was an expedition un- 
dertaken by Xerxes against Greece; and there 
was an invasion of France. There was a bat- 
tle at Platea; and there was a battle at Agin- 
court. Cambridge and Exeter, the Constable 
and the Dauphin, were persons as real as De- 
maratus and Pausanias. The harangue of the 
Archbishop on the Salic Law and the Book of 
Numbers differs much less from the orations 
which have in all ages proceeded from the 
Right Reverend bench, than the speeches of 
Mardonius and Artabanus, from those which 
were delivered at the Council-board of Susa. 
Shakspeare gives us enumerations of armies, 
and returns of killed and wounded, which are 
not, we suspect, much less accurate than those 
of Herodotus. There are passages in Herodo- 
tus nearly as long as acts of Shakspeare, in 
which every thing is told dramatically, and in 
which the narrative serves only the purpose of 
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stage-directions. It is possible, no doubt, that 
the substance of some real conversations may 
have been reported to the historian. But events 
which, if they ever happened, happened in ages 
and nations so remote that the particulars could 
never have been known to him, are related 
with the greatest minuteness of detail. We 
have all that Candaules said to Gyges, and all 
that passed between Astyages and Harpagus. 
We are, therefore, unable to judge whether, in 
the account which he gives of transactions re- 
specting which he might possibly have been 
well informed, we can trust to any thing be- 
yond the naked outline; whether, tor example, 
the answer of Gelon to the ambassadors of the 
Grecian confederacy, or the expressions which 
passed between Aristides and Themistoeles at 
their famous interview, have been correctly 
transmitted to us. The great events are, no 
doubt, faithfully related. So, probably, are 
many of the slighter circumstances ; but which 
of them it is impossible to ascertain. The fic- 
tions are so much like the facts, and the facts 
so much like the fictions, that, with respect to 
many most interesting particulars, our belief 
is neither given nor withheld, but remains in 
an uneasy and interminable state of abeyance. 


We know that there is truth, but we cannot | 


exactly decide where it lies. 

The faults of Herodotus are the faults of a 
simple and imaginative mind. Children and 
servants are remarkably Herodotian in their 
style of narration. They tell every thing dra- 
matically. Their says hes and says shes are 
proverbial. Every person who has had to set- 


tle their disputes knows that, even when they | 


have no intention to deceive, their reports of 
conversation always require to be carefully 
sifted. If aneducated man were giving an ac- 
count of the late change of administration, he 
would say—*“ Lord Goderich resigned; and 
the King, in consequence, sent for the Duke 
of Wellington.” A porter tells the story as if 
he had been hid behind the curtains of the 
royal bed at Windsor: “So Lord Goderich 
says, ‘I cannot manage this business, I must 
go out.” Sothe King says,—says he, ‘ Well, 
then, I must send for the Duke of Wellington 
—that’s all.’” This is in the very manner of 
the father of history. 

Herodotus wrote as it was natural that he 
should write. He wrote for a nation suscepti- 
ble, curious, lively, insatiably desirous of novel- 


ty and excitement; for a nation in which the | 


fine arts had attained their highest excellence, 
but in which philosophy was still in its infan- 


cy. His countrymen had but recently begun | 
| the interest became still more absorbing. 


to cultivate prose composition. Public trans- 
actions had generally been recorded in verse. 


The first historians might, therefore, indulge | 


without fear of censure, in the license allowed 
to their predecessors the bards. 
few. The events of former times were learned 


from tradition and from popular ballads ; the | 
| all that is wild and wonderful, with all that is 


manners of foreign countries from the reports 
of travellers. It is well known that the myste- 
ry which overhangs what is distant, either in 
space or time, frequently prevents us from cen- 


suring as unnatural what we perceive to be im- | 


possible. We stare at a dragoon, who has kill- 
ed three French cuirassiers, as a prodigy ; yet 
we read, without the least disgust, how God- 


| posed not to be read, but to be heard. 


Books were | 


History. 


frey slew his thousands, and Rinaldo his ten 
thousands. Within the last hundred years, 
stories about China and Bantam, which ought 
not to have imposed on an old nurse, were 
gravely laid down as foundations of political 
theories by eminent philosophers. What the 
time of the Crusades is to us, the generation of 
Cresus and Solon was to the Greeks of the 
time of Herodotus. Babylon was to them 
what Pekin was to the French academicians of 
the last century. 

For such a people was the book of Herodotus 
composed ; and, if we may trust to a report, 
not sanctioned indeed by writers of high autho- 
rity, but in itself not improbable, it was com- 
It was 
not to the slow circulation of a few copies, 
which the rich only could possess, that the as- 
piring author looked for his reward. The 
great Olympian festival,—the solemnity which 
collected multitudes, proud of the Grecian 
name, from the wildest mountains of Doris. 
and the remotest colonies of Italy and Libya,— 
was to witness his triumph. The interest of 
the narrative, and the beauty of the style, were 
aided by the imposing effect of recitation,—by 
the splendour of the spectacle,—by the power- 
ful influence of sympathy. A critic, who could 
have asked for authorities in the midst of such 


a scene, must have been of a cold and scepti- 


cal nature; and few such critics were there. 
As was the historian, such were the auditors,— 
inquisitive, credulous, easily moved by reli- 
gious awe or patriotic enthusiasm. They 
were the very men to hear with delight of 
strange beasts, and birds, and trees,—of dwarfs, 
and giants, and cannibals—of gods, whose very 
names it was impiety to utter,—of ancient dy- 
nasties, which had left behind them monuments 
surpassing all the works of later times,—of 
towns like provinces,—of rivers like seas,—of 
stupendous walls, and temples, and pyramids, 
—of the rites which the Magi pertormed at 
daybreak on the tops of the mountains,—of 
the secrets inscribed on the eternal obelisks of 
Memphis. With equal delight they would 
have listened to the graceful romances of their 
owncountry. They now heard of the exact ac- 
complishment of obscure predictions, of the 
punishment of crimes over which the justice of 
heaven had seemed to slumber,—ot dreams, 
omens, warnings from the dead,—of princess- 
es, for whom noble suitors contended im every 
generous exercise of strength and skill,—of in- 
fants, strangely preserved from the dagger of 
the assassin, to fulfil high destinies. 

As the narrative approached their own times, 
The 
chronicler had now to tell the story of that 
great conflict, from which Europe dates its in- 
tellectual and political supremacy,—a story 
which even at this distance of time, is the most 
marvellous and the most touching in the annals 
of the haman race,—a story, abounding wi 


pathetic and animating ; with the gigantic ca- 
prices of infinite wealth and despotic power,— 
with the mightier miracles of wisdom, of virtue, 
and of courage. He told them of rivers dried 
up in a day,—of provinces famished for a meal, 
—of a passage for ships hewn through the 
mountains,—of a road for armies spread upon 
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the waves,—of monarchies and commonwealths 
swept away,—of anxiety, of terror, of confu- 
sion, of despair !—and then of proud and stub- 
born hearts tried in that extremity of evil, and 
not found wanting,—of resistance long main- 
tained against desperate odds,—of lives dearly 
sold, when resistance could be maintained no 
more,—of signal deliverance, and of unsparing 
revenge. Whatever gave a stronger air of re- 
ality to a narrative so well calculated to inflame 
the passions, and to flatter national pride, was 
certain to be favourably received. 

Between the time at which Herodotus is said 
to have composed his history, and the close of 


the Peloponnesian war, about forty years elaps- | 
ed,—forty years, crowded with great military 


and political events. The circumstances of 
that period produced a great effect on the Gre- 
cian character; and no where was this eilect so 
remarkable as in the illustrious democracy of 
Athens. An Athenian, indeed, even in the 
time of Herodotus, would scarcely have writ- 
ten a book so romantic and garrulous as that of 
Herodotus. } 
zens of that famous republic became still less 
visionary, and still less simple-hearted. 
aspired to know, where their ancestors had 


been content to doubt; they began to doubt, 
where their ancestors had tiought it their duty | 
Aristophanes is fond of alluding to | 


to believe. 
this change in the temper of his countrymen. 


The father and son, in the Clouds, are evi- | 


dently representatives of the generations to 
which they respectively belonged. Nothing 
more clearly illustrates the nature of this mo- 
ral revolution, than the change which passed 
upon tragedy. The wild sublimity of Aschy- 
lus became the scoff of every young Phidippi- 
des. Lectures on abstruse points of philosophy, 
the fine distinctions of casuistry, and the daz- 
tling fence of rhetoric, were substituted for 
poetry. The language lost something of that 
infantine sweetness which had characterized 
it. It became less like the ancient Tuscan, 
and more like the modern French. 

The fashionable logic of the Greeks was, in- 
deed, far from strict. Logie never can be strict 
where books are scarce, and where information 
is conveyed orally. We are all aware how fre- 
quently fallacies, which, when set down on 
paper, are at once detected, pass for unan- 
swerable arguments when dexterously and vo- 
lubly urged in parliament, at the bar, or in pri- 
vate conversation. The reason is evident. We 
cannot inspect them closely enough to per- 
ceive their inaccuracy. We cannot readily 
compare them with each other. We lose sight 
of one part of the subject, before another, which 
ought to be received in connexion with it, 
comes before us; and as there is no immutable 
record of what has been admitted, and of what 
has been denied, direct contradictions pass mus- 
ter with little difficulty. Almost all the educa- 
tion of a Greek consisted in talking and listen- 
ing. His opinions on government were picked 
up in the debates of the assembly. If he wished 
to study metaphysics, instead of shutting him- 
self up with a book, he walked down to the 
market-place to look for a sophist. So com- 
pletely were men formed to these habits, that 
even writing acquired a conversational air. 


The philosophers adopted the form of dialogue, 





As civilization advanced, the citi- | 
-t. | came less gossiping and less picturesque; but 
ey 


| deed necessarily comprise them. 


| with the eye of the body. 
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as the most natural mode of communicating 
knowledge. Their reasonings have the merits 
and the defects which belong to that species of 
composition; and are characterized rather by 
quickness and subtilty, than by depth and pre- 
cision. Truth is exhibited in parts, and by 
glimpses. Innumerable clever hints are given; 
but no sound and durable system is erected. 
The argumentum ad hominem, a kind of argu- 
ment most efficacious in debate, but utterly 
useless for the investigation of general prinei- 
ples, is among their favourite resources. Hence, 
though nothing can be more admirable than 
the skill which Socrates displays in the conver- 
sations which Plato has‘reported or invented, 
his victories, for the most part, seem to us un- 
profitable. A trophy is set up; but no new 
province is added to the dominions of the hu- 
man mind. 

Still, where thousands of keen and ready in- 
tellects were constantly employed in speculat- 
ing on the qualities of actions, and on the prin- 
ciples of government, it was impossible that 
history should retain its old character. It be- 


much more accurate, and somewhat more sci- 
entific. 

The history of Thucydides differs from that 
of Herodotus as a portrait differs from the re- 
presentation of an imaginary scene; as the 
Burke or Fox of Reynolds differs from his 
Ugolino or his Beaufort. In the former case, 
the archetype is given: in the latter, it is ere- 
ated. The faculties which are required for the 
latter purpose are of a higher and rarer order 
than those which suffice for the former, and in- 
He who is 
able to paint what he sees with the eye of the 
mind, will sarely be able to paint what he sees 
He who can invent 
astory, and tell it well, will also be able to tell, 


| in an interesting manner, a story which he has 


not invented. If, in practice, some of the best 
writers of fiction have been among the worst 
writers of history, it has been because one of 
their talents had merged in another so com- 
pletely, that it could not be severed ; because, 
having long been habituated to invent and nar- 
rate at the same time, they found it impossible 
to narrate without inventing. 

Some capricious and discontented artists 
have affected to consider portrait-painting as 
unworthy of a man of genius. Some critics 
have spoken in the same contemptuous manner 
of history. Johnson puts the case thus: The 
historian tells either what is false or what is 
true. In the former case he is no historian. 
In the latter, he has no opportunity for display- 
ing his abilities. For truth is one: and all who 
tell the truth must tell it alike. 

It is not difficult to elude both the horns of 
this dilemma. We will recur to the analogous 
art of portrait-painting. Any man with eyes 
and hands may be taught to take a likeness. 
The process, up to a certain point, is merely 
mechanical. If this were all, a man of talents 
might justly despise the occupation. But we 
could mention portraits which are resemblances, 
—but not mere resemblances; faithful,—but 
much more than faithful ; portraits which con- 
dense into one point of time, and exhibit, at a 
single glance, the whole history of turbid and 
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eventful lives—in which the eye seems to scru- 
tinize us, and the mouth to command us—in 
which the brow menaces, and the lip almost 
quivers with scorn—in which every wrinkle is 
a comment on some important transaction. 


The account which Thucydides has given of 


the retreat from Syracuse, is, among narratives, 


} 
| 


what Vandyk's Lord Strafford is among paint- | 


8. 
"Diversity, it is said, implies error: trath is 


one, and admits of no degrees. We answer, 
that this principle holds good only in abstract 


reasonings. When we talk of the truth of imi- | 


tation in the fine arts, we mean an imperfect 
and a graduated trutli. No picture is exactly 
like the original: nor is a picture good in pro- 
rtion as it is like the original. When Sir 
homas Lawrence paints a handsome peeress, 
he does not contemplate her through a power- 
ful microscope, and transfer to the canvass the 
es of the skin, the blood-vessels of the eye, 
and all the other beauties which Gulliver dis- 
covered in the Brobdignaggian maids of honour. 
f he were to do this, the effect would not 


merely be unpleasant, but unless the scale of 


the picture were proportionably enlarged, 
would be absolutely false. And, after all, a 
microscope of greater power that that which 
he had employed, would convict him of in- 
numerable omissions. The same may be said 
of history. Perfectly and absolutely true it 
cannot be: for to be perfectly and absolutely 
true, it ought to record all the slightest par- 
ticulars of the slightest transactions—all the 


things done, and all the words uttered, during 


the time of which it treats. The omission of 
any circumstance, however insignificant, would 
be a defect. If history were written thus, the 
Bodleian library would not contain the occur- 
rences of a week. What is told in the fullest 
and most accurate annals bears an infinitely 
small proportion to what is suppressed. The 
difference between the copious work of Claren- 
don, and the account of the civil wars in the 
abridgment of Goldsmith, vanishes, when 
compared with the immense mass of facts, re- 
specting which both are equally silent. 

No picture, then, and no history, can present 
us with the whole truth : but those are the best 
pictures and the best histories which exhibit 
such parts of the truth as most nearly produce 
the effect of the whole. He who is deficient in 
the art of selection may, by showing nothing 
but the truth, produce all the effect of the 
grossest falsehood. It perpetually happens 
that one writer tells less truth than another, 
merely because he tells more truths. In the 
imitative arts we constantly see this. There 
are lines in the human face, and objects in land- 
scape, which stand in such relations to each 
other, that they ought either to be all intro- 
duced into a painting together, or all omitted 
together. A sketch into which none of them 
enters, may be excellent ; but if some are given 
and others left out, though there are more 
points of likeness, there is less likeness. An 
outline scrawled with a pen, which seizes the 
marked features of a countenance, will give a 
much — idea of it than a bad painting in 
oils. Yet the worst painting in oils that ever 
hung at Somerset House resembles the origi- 
nal in many more particulars. A bust of white 





' 


| 


marble may give an excellent idea of a bloom- 
ing face. Colour the lips and cheeks of the 
bust, leaving the hair and eyes unaltered, and 
the similarity, instead of being more striking, 
will be less so. 

History has its foreground and its back- 
ground: and it is principally in the manage- 
ment of its perspective, that one artist differs 
from another. Some events must be represent- 
ed on a large scale, others diminished ; the 
great majority will be lost in the dimness of 
the horizon; and a general idea of their joint 
effect will be given by a few slight touches. 

In this respect, no writer has ever equalled 
Thucydides. He wasa perfect master of the 
art of gradual diminution. His history is some. 
times as concise as a chronological chart ; yet 
it is always perspicuous. It is sometimes as 
minute as one of Lovelace’s letters; yet it is 
never prolix. He never fails to contract and 
to expand it in the right place. 

Thucydides borrowed from Herodotus the 
practice of putting speeches of his own into the 
mouths of his characters. In Herodotus this 
usage is scarcely censurable. It is of a piece 
with his whole manner. But it is altogether 
incongruous in the work of his successor, and 
violates, not only the accuracy of history, but 
the decencies of fiction. When once we enter 
into the spirit of Herodotus, we find no incon- 
sistency. The conventional probability of his 
drama is preserved from the beginning to the 
end. The deliberate orations, and the fami- 
liar dialogues, are in strict keeping with each 
other. Butthe speeches of Thucydides are nei- 
ther preceded nor followed by any thing with 
which they harmonize. They give tothe whole 
book something of the grotesque character o! 
those Chinese pleasure-grounds, in which per- 
pendicular rocks of granite start up in the midst 
of a soft green plain. Invention is shocking, 
where truth is in such close juxta-position 
with it. 

Thucydides honestly tells us that some of 
these discourses are purely fictitious. He may 
have reported the substance of others correctly 
But it is clear from the internal evidence that 
he has preserved no more than the substance 
His own peculiar habits of thought and er- 
pression are every where discernible. Indi- 
vidual and national peculiarities are seldom to 
be traced in the sentiments, and never in the 
diction. The oratory of the Corinthians and 
Thebans is not less attic, either in matter or m 
manner, thanthatofthe Athenians. The style 
of Cleon is as pure, as austere, as terse, and as 
significant, as that of Pericles. 

In spite of this great fault, it must be allow- 
ed that Thucydides has surpassed all his rivals 
in the art of historical narration, in the art oi 
producing an effect on the imagination, by skil 


historian, is not the whole. To appe 

ral to a work of fiction, is either useless or s0- 
perfluous. A fiction may give a more impres 
sive effect to what is already known, but it cao 
teach nothing new. If it presents to us cht 
racters and trains of events to which our ex 
perience furnishes us with nothing similar, 10 
stead of deriving instruction from it, we pr 
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younce it unnatural. We do not form our opi- 
nions from it; but we try it by our precon- 
ceived opinions. Fiction, therefore, is essen- 
tially imitative. Its merit consists in its resem- 
blance to a model with which we are already 
familiar, or to which at least we can instantly 
refer. Hence it is that the anecdotes which 
interest us most strongly in authentic narra- 
tive, are offensive when introduced into novels ; 
that what is called the romantic part of his- 
tory, ism fact the least romantic. It is de- 
lightful as history, because it contradicts our 
previous notions of human nature, and of the 
connexion of causes and effects. It is, on that 
very account, shocking and incongruous in fic- 
tion. In fiction, the principles are given to find 
the facts: in history, the facts are given to 
find the principles; and the writer who does 
not explain the phenomena as well as state 
them, performs only one half of his office 
Facts are the mere dross of history. It is from 
the abstract truth which interpenetrates them, 
and lies latent among them, like gold in the 
ore, that the mass derives its whole value 
And the precious partic les are generally com- 
bined with the baser in such a manner that the 
separation is a task of the utmost difficulty 

Here Thucydides is deficient: The defici- 
ency, indeed, is pot disereditable to him. It 
was the mevitable effect of circumstances. It 
was in the nature of things necessary that, in 
some part of ite progress through political sci- 
ence, the human mind should reach that point 
which tt attained in his time. Knowledge ad- 
vances by steps,and not by leaps. The axioms 
of an English debating club would have been 
startling and mysterious paradoxes to the most 
enlightened statesman of Athens. But it 
would be as absurd to speak contemptuously 
of the Athenian on this account, as to ridicule 
Strabo for not having given us an account of 
Chili, or to talk of Ptolemy as we talk of Sir 
Richard Phillips. Still, when we wish for so 
lid geographical information, we must prefer 
the soleunn coxcombry of Pinkerton to the noble 
work of Strabo. If we wanted instruction re- 
specting the solar system, we should consult 
the silhest girl from a boarding-school, rather 
than Ptolemy 

Thucydides was undoubtedly a sagacious and 
relecung man. This clearly appears from the 
ability with which he discusses practical ques- 
tons. But the talent of deciding on the circum- 
stances of a particular case, is often possessed 
inthe highest perfection by persons destitute 
ofthe power of generalization. Men skilled in 
the military tactics of civilized nations, have 
been amazed at the far-sighteduess and pene- 
tration which a Mohawk displays in concerting 
his stratagems, or in discerning those of his 
enemies. In England, no class possesses so 
much of that peculiar ability which is required 
for constructing ingenious schemes, and for 
obviating remote difficulties, as the thieves 
and the thief-takers. Women have more of 
this dexterity than men. Lawyers have more 
of it than statesmen: Statesmen more of it 
than philosophers. Monk had more of it than 
Harrington and all his club. Walpole had 
more of it than Adam Smith or Beccaria. In- 
deed, the species of discipline by which this 
dexterity is acquired, tends to contract the 
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mind, and to render it incapable of abstract 
reasoning. 
The , ae statesmen of the age of Thu- 
cydides were distinguished by their practical 
sagacity, their insight into motives, their skill 
in devising means for the attainment of their 
ends. A state of society in which the rich 
were constantly planning the oppression of the 
poor, and the poor the spoliation of the rich, in 
which the tres of party had superseded those of 
country, in which revolutions and counter-re- 
volutions were events of daily occurrence, was 
naturally prolific in desperate and crafty poli- 
tical adventurers. This was the very school 
in which men were likely to acquire the dissi- 
mulation of Mazarine, the judicious temerity 
of Richelieu, the penetration, the exquisite 
tact, the almost instinctive presentiment of 
approaching events which gave so much au- 
thority to the counsel of Shaftesbary, that “ it 
was as if a man had inquired of the oracle of 
God” In this school Thucydides studied : 
and his wisdom is that which such a school 
would naturally afford. He judges better of 
circumstances than of principles. The morea 
question is narrowed, the better he reasons 
upon it. His work suggests many most im 
portant considerations respecting the first prin- 
ciples of government and morals, the growth 
of factions, the organization of armies, and the 
mutual relations of communities. Yet all his 
general observations on these subjects are very 
superficial. His most judicious remarks differ 
from the remarks of a really philosophical his- 
torian, as a sum correctly cast up by a book- 
keeper, from a general expression discovered 
by an algebraist. The former is useful only in 
a single transaction; the latter may be applied 
to an infinite number of cases 
This opinion will, we fear, be considered as 
heterodox. For, not to speak of the allusion 
which the sight of a Greek type, or the sound 
of a Greek diphthong, often produces, there 
are some peculiarities in the manner of Tha 
cydides, which in no small degree have tended 
to secure to him the repatation of profundity 
His book is evidently the book of a man and a 
statesman; and in this respect presents a re- 
markable contrast to the delightful childish- 
ness of Herodotus. Throughout it there is an 
air of matured power, of grave and melancholy 
reflection, of impartiality and habitual self- 
command. His feelings are rarely indulged, 
and speedily repressed. Vulgar prejudices of 
every kind, and particularly vulgar supersti- 
tions, he treats with a cold and sober disdain 
peculiar to himself. His style is weighty, con- 
densed, antithetical, and not unfrequently ob- 
scure. But when we look at his political phi- 
losophy, without regard to these circumstances, 
we find him to have been, what indeed it would 
have been a miracle if he had not been, simply 
an Athenian of the fifth century before Christ. 
Xenophon is commonly placed, but we think 
without much reason, in the same rank with 
Herodotus and Thucydides. He resembles 
them, indeed, in the purity and sweetness of 
his style; but in spirit, he rather resembles 
that later school of historians, whose works 
seem to be fables, composed for a moral, and 
who, in their eagerness to give us warnings 
and example, forget to give us men and we- 
No. 77.—4 
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men. The Liie of Cyrus, whether we look | 
upon it as a history or as a romance, seems to | 
us a very wretched performance. The Expe- 
dition of the Ten Thousand, and the History of 
Grecian Affairs, are certainly pleasant read- 
ing; but they indicate no great power of mind 
in truth, Xenophon, though his taste was ele- 
gant, his disposition amiable, and his inter- 
course with the world extensive, had, we sus- 
pect, rather 2 weak head. Such was evidently 
the opinion of that extraordinary man to whem 
he early attached himself, and for whose me- 
mory le entertained an idolatrous veneration 
He came in only for the milk with which So- 
erates nourished his babes in philosophy. A 
few saws of morality, and a few of the simplest 
doctrines of natural religion, were enough for 
the good young man. The strong meat, the 
bold speculations on physical and metaphysi- 
cal science, were reserved for auditors of a 
different description. Even the lawless habits 
of a captain of mercenary troops, could not 
change the tendency which the character of 
Xenophon early acquired. To the last, he 
seems to have retained a sort of heathen Puri- 
tanism. The sentiments of piety and virtue 
thich abound in his works, are those of a well- 
meaning man, somewhat timid and narrow- 
minded, devout from constitution rather than 
from rational conviction. He was as supersti- 
tious as Herodotus, but in a way far more of- 
fensive. The very peculiarities which charm 
us in an infant, the toothless mumbling, the 
stammering, the tottering, the helplessness, 
the causeless tears and laughter, are disgusting 
inold age. Inthe same manner, the absurdity 
which precedes a period of general intelligence, 
is often pleasing ; that which follows it 1s con 
temptible. The nonsense of Herodotus is that 
ofa baby. The nonsense of Xenophon is that 
ofadotard, His stories about dreams, omens, 
and prophecies, present a strange contrast to 
the passages in which the shrewd and incredu- 
lous Thucydides mentions the popular super- 
stitions. It is not quite clear that Xenophon 
was honest in his credulity ; his fanaticism was 
in some degree politic. He would have made 
an excellent member of the Apostolic Coma- 
rilla. An Alarmist by nature, an Aristocrat by 
party, he carried to an unreasonable excess his 
horror of popular turbulence. The quiet atro- 
city of Sparta did not shock him in the same 
manner ; for he hated tumult more than crimes. 
He was desirous to find restraints which might 
eurb the passions of the multitude ; and he ab- 
surdly fancied that he had found them in a re- 
ligion without evidences or sanction, precepts 
or example, in a frigid system of Theophilan- 
thropy, supported by nursery tales. 

Polybius and Arrian have given us authentic 
accounts of facts, and here their merit ends. 
They were not men of comprehensive minds ; 
they had not the art of telling a story in an in- 
teresting manner. They have in consequence 


been thrown into the shade by writers, who, | 


though less studious of truth than themselves, 
understood far better the art of producing ef- 
fect, by Livy and Quintus Curtius. 

Yet Polybius and Arrian deserve high praise, 
when compared with the writers of that school 
of which Plutarch may be considered as the 


head. For the historians of this class we must | 
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confess that we entertain a peculiar aversion 
They seem to have been pedants, who, though 
destitute of those valuable qualities which are 
frequently found in conjunction with pedantry, 
thought themselves great philosophers and 
great politicians. ‘They not only mislead thei: 
readers in every page, as to particular fact 
but they appear to have altogether miscon 
ceived the whole character of the times 
which they write. They were inhabitants ; 
an empire bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Euphrates, by the ice of Scythia and the 
Mauritania; 
whose manners, whose languages, whose re 
gion, whose countenances and comple xior 
were widely different, governed by one might; 
despotism, which had risen on the ruins of a 
thousand commonwealths and kingdoms. 
hberty, such as it is in small democracies; o! 
patriotism, such as it is in small independent 
communities of any kind, they had, and they 
could have, no experimental knowledge But 
they had read of men who exerted themselves 
in the cause of their country, with an energy 
unknown in later times, who had violated th: 
dearest of domestic charities, or voluntarily de 
voted themselves to death for the public good 
and they wondered at the degeneracy of their 
contemporaries. It never occurred to them 
that the feelings which they so greatly admired 
sprung from local and occasional causes ; tha! 
they will always grow up spontaneously in 
small societies; and that, in large empires 
though they may be forced into existence for « 
short time by peculiar circumstances, they can 
not be general or permanent. It is impossible 
that any man should feel for a fortress on ar 
mote frontier, as he feels for his own hous: 
that he should grieve for a defeat in whicl: ten 
| thousand people whom he never saw have ii! 
len, as he grieves for a defeat which has hal! 
unpeopled the street in which he lives; that ly 
| should leave his home for a military exped 
| tion, in order to preserve the balance of powe 
as cheerfully as he would leave it to repel in 
vaders who had begun to burn all the corn 
fields in his neighbourhood. 

The writers of whom we speak should have 
considered this. They should have considered, 
that, in patriotism such as it existed amongs 
the Greeks, there was nothing essentially and 
eternally good; that an exclusive attachinen! 
to a particular society, though a natural, ani, 
under certain restrictions, a most useful senti- 
ment, implies no extraordinary attainments ia 
| wisdom or virtue; that where it has existed in 
an intense degree, it has turned states inl 
gangs of robbers, whora their mutual fidelity 
has rendered more dangerous, has given a chi 
racter of peculiar atrocity to war, and has ge 
nerated that worst of all political evils, the ty- 
ranny of nations over nations. 

Enthusiastically attached to the name of /i 
berty, these historians troubled themselves lit 
tle about its definition. The Spartans, tor 
mented by ten thousand absurd restraints, un 
| ble to please themselves in the choice of ~thet 
| wives, their suppers, or their company, cour 
| pelled to assume a peculiar manner, and to tak 
| in a peculiar style, gloried in their liberty 
' 
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The aristocracy of Rome repeatedly made !- 
berty a plea for cutting off the favourites of th 
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people. In almost all the little commonwealths 
of antiquity, liberty was used as a pretext for 
measures directed against every thing which 
makes liberty valuable, for measures which 
stifled discussion, corrupted the administration 
of justice, and discouraged the accumulation of 
property. The writers, whose works we are 
considering, confounded the sound with the 
substance, and the means with the end. Their 
imaginations were inflamed by mystery. They 
conceived of liberty as monks conceive of 
love, as Cockneys conceive of the happiness 
and innocence of rural life, as novel-reading 
sempstresses conceive of Almack’s and Gros- 
venor Square, accomplished Marquesses and 
handsome Colonels of the Guards. In the re- 
lation of events, and the delineation of charac- 
ters, they have paid little attention to facts, to 
the costume of the times of which they pretend 
to treat, or to the general principles of human 
natare. They have been faithful only to their 
own puerile and extravagant doctrines. Ge- 
nerals and statesmen are metamorphosed into 
magnanimous coxcomba, from whose fulsome 
virtues we turn away with disgust. The fine 
sayings and exploits of their heroes, remind us 
of the insufferable perfections of Sir Charles 
Grandison, and affect us with a nausea similar 
to that which we feel when an actor, in one of 
Morton's or Kotzebne’s plays, lays his hand on 
his heart, advances to the ground-lights, and 
mouths a moral sentence for the edification of 
the Gods. 

These writers, men who knew not what it 
was to have a country, men who had never en- 
wed political rights, brought into fashion an 
offensive cant about patriotism and zeal for 
freedom. What the English Puritans did for 
the language of Christianity, what Scuderi did 
for the language of love, they did for the lan- 
guage of public spirit. By habitual exaggera- 
tion they made it mean. By monotonous em- 
ihasis they made it feeble. 
t became scarcely possible to use it with ef- 
tect. 

Their ordinary rules of morality are deduced 
rom extreme cases. The common regimen 
which they prescribe for society, is made up 
of those desperate remedies which only its most 
desperate distempers require. They look with 
peculiar complacency on actions, which even 
‘hose who approve them consider as exceptions 
to laws of almost universal application—which 
bear so close an affinity to the most atrocious 
crimes, that, even where it may be unjust to 
ensure them, it is unsafe to praise them. It 
s not strange, therefore, that some flagitious 
instances of perfidy and cruelty should have 
been passed unchallenged in such company, 
that grave moralists, with no personal interest 
at stake, should have extolled, in the highest 
terms, deeds of which the atrocity appalled 
even the infuriated factions in whose cause 
they were perpetrated. The part which Timo- 
leon took in the assassination of his brother, 
shocked many of his own partisans. The re- 
collection of it preyed long on his own mind. 
But it was reserved for historians who lived 
some centuries later to discover that his con- 
duct was a glorious display of virtue, and to la- 
ment that, from the frailty of human nature, a 


They abused it till 
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man who could perform so great an exploit 
could repent of it. 

The writings of these men, and of their mo- 
dern imitators, have produced effects which 
deserve some notice. The English have been 
so long accustomed to political speculation, and 
have enjoyed so large a measure of practical li- 
berty, that such works have produced little ef- 
fect on their minds. We have classical asso- 
ciations and great names of our own, which 
we can confidently oppose to the most splendid 
of ancient times. Senate has not to our ears 
a sound so venerable as Parliament. We re- 
spect the Great Charter more than the laws of 
Solon. The Capitol and the Forum impressus 
with less awe than our own Westminster Hall 
and Westminster Abbey, the place where the 
great men of twenty generations have contend- 
ed, the place where they sleep together! The 
list of warriors and statesmen by whom our 
constitution was founded or preserved, from De 
Monfort down to Fox, may well stand a com- 
parison with the Fasti of Rome. The dying 
thanksgiving of Sidney is as noble as the liba- 
tion which Thrasea poured to Liberating Jove: 
And we think with far less pleasure of Cato 
tearing out his entrails, than of Russel saying, 
as he turned away from his wife, that the bit- 
terness of death was past Even those parts 
of our history, over which, on some accounts, 
we would gladly throw a veil, may be proudly 
opposed to those on which the moralists of an- 
tiquity loved most to dwell. The enemy of 
English liberty was not murdered by men 
whom he had pardoned and loaded with bene- 
fits. He was not stabbed in the back by those 
who s:niled and cringed befure his face. He 
was vanquished on fields of stricken battle ; 


| he was arraigned, sentenced, and executed in 


the face of heaven and earth. Our liberty is 
neither Greck nor Roman; but essentially En- 
glish. It has a character of its own,—a cha- 
racter which has taken a tinge from the senti- 
ments of the chivalrous ages, and which ac- 
cords with the peculiarities of our manners and 
of our insular situation. It has a language, 
too, of its own, and a language singularly idio- 
matic, full of meaning to ourselves, scarcely 
intelligible to strangers. 

Here, therefore, the effect of books such as 
those which we have been considering, has 
been harmless. They have, indeed, given 
currency to many very erroneous opinions with 
respect to ancient history. They have heated 
the imaginations of boys. They have misled 
the judgment, and corrupted the taste of some 
men of letters, such as Akenside and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. But on persons engaged in public 
affairs they have had very little influence. 
The foundations of our constitution were laid 
by men who knew nothing of the Greeks, but 
that they denied the orthodox procession, and 
cheated the Crusaders ; and nothing of Rome, 
but that the Pope lived there. Those who fol- 
lowed, contented themselves with improving 
on the original plan. They found models at 
home; and therefore they did not look for 
them abroad. But when enlightened men on 
the Continent began to think about political re- 
formation, having no patterns before their eves 
in their domestic history, they naturally had 
reconree ta those remains ef antiquity, the 
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study of whic is considered throughout Ea- 
rope as an important part of education. The 


historians of whom we have been speaking, | 


had been members of large communities, and 
subjects of absolute sovereigns. Hence it is, 
as we have already said, that they commit such 
gross errors in speaking of the little republics 
of antiquity 
the spirit in which they had been written. 
They. were read by men placed in circumstan- 
ces closely resembling their own, unacquaint- 
ed with the real nature of liberty, but inclined 
to believe every thing good which could be told 
respecting it. How powerfully these books im- 
yressed these speculative reformers, is well 
nown to all who have paid any attention to 
the French literature of the last century. But, 


perhaps, the writer on whom they produced | 


the greatest effect, was Vittorio Alfieri. In 
some of his plays, particularly in Virginia, Ti- 
moleon, and Brutus the Younger, he has even 
caricatured the extravagance of his masters 

It was not strange that the blind, thus led by 
the blind, should stumble. The transactions of 
the French Revolution, in some measure, took 
their character from these works. Without the 
assistance of these works, indeed, a revolution 
would have taken place,—a revolution produc- 
tive of much good and much evil, tremendous, 





but short-lived evil, dearly purchased, but du- | 


rable good. But it would not have been exact- 
ly such a revolution. The style, the accesso- 
ries, would have been in many respects differ 
ent. There would have been less of bombast 


in language, less of affectation in manner, less | 


of solemn trifling and ostentatious simplicity. 
The acts of legislative assemblies, and the cor- 
respondence of diplomatists, would not have 
been disgraced by rants worthy only of a col- 
lege declamation. The government of a great 
and polished nation would not have rendered it- 
self ridiculous, by attempting to revive the 
usages of a world which had long passed away, 
or rather of a world which had never existed 
except in the description of a fantastic school 
of writers. These second-hand imitations re- 
sembled the originals about as much as the clas- 
sical feats with which the Doctor in Peregrine 
Pickle turned the stomachs of all his guests, 
resembled one of the suppers of Lucullus in the 
Hall of Apollo. 

These were mere follies. But the spirit ex- 
cited by these writers produced more serious 
effects. The greater part of the crimes which 
disgraced the revolution, sprung indeed from 
the relaxation of law, from popular ignorance, 
from the remembrance of past oppression, from 
the fear of foreign conquest, from rapacity , from 
ambition, from party spirit. But many atro- 
cious proceedings must, doubtless, be ascribed 
to heated imagination, to perverted principle, 
to a distaste for what was vulgar in morals, and 
a passion for what was startling and dubious. 
Mr. Burke has touched on this subject with 
great felicity of expression : ‘‘ The gradation of 
their republic,” says he, “ is laid in moral para- 
doxes. All those instances to be found in his- 
tory, whether real or fabulous, of a doubtful 
public spirit, at which morality is perplexed, 
reason is staggered, and from which affrighted 
nature recoils, are their chosen and alinost sole 


Their works were now read in | 


| no sign of exhaustion 


examples for the instruction of their youth.” | history. 
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|. This evil, we believe, is to be directly ascribed 

| to the influence of the historians whom we 

have mentioned, and their modern imitators. 

» Livy had some faults in common with these 
writers. But on the whole he must be con 
sidered as forming a class by himself: No his- 
torian with whom we are acquainted has shown 
so complete an indifference to truth. He seems 
to have cared only about the picturesque ef- 

| feet of his book, and the honour of his country 
On the other hand, we do not know, in the 
whole range of literature, an instance of a bad 
thing so well done. The painting of the nar- 


| rative is beyond description vivid and graceful 
| The abundance of interesting sentiments and 


splendid imagery in the speeches is almost mi 
raculous. His mind is a soil which is never 
overteemed, a fountain which never seems te 
trickle. It pours forth profusely ; yet it gives 
it was probably to this 
exuberance of thought and language, always 
fresh, always sweet, always pure, no soone 
yielded than repaired, that the critics applied 
that expression which has been so much discuss- 
ed, /actea ubertas 

All the merits and all the defects of Livy 
take a colouring from the character of his na 
tion. Ele was a writer peculiarly Roman; the 
proud citizen of a commonwealth which had in- 
deed lost the reality of liberty, but which still 
sacredly preserved its forms—in fact the sub 
ject of an arbitrary prince, but in his own esti 
mation one of the masters of the world, with e 
hundred kings below him, and only the gods 
above him. He, therefore, looked back on 
former times with feelings far different from 


| > 
those which were naturally entertained by his 


Greek contemporaries, and which at a later 
period became general among men of letters 
throughout the Roman Empire. He conteni- 
plated the past with interest and delight, not 
because it furnished a contrast to the present, 
but because it had led to the present. He re- 
curred to it, not to lose in proud recollections 
the sense of national degradation, but to trace 
the progress of national glory. It is true that 
his veneration for antiquity produced on him 
some of the effects which it produced on those 
who arrived at it by a very different road. He 
has something of their exaggeration, something 
of their cant, something ot their fondness for 
anomalies and /usus nature in morality. Yet 
even here we perceive a difference. They talk 
rapturously of patriotism and liberty in the ab 
stract. He does not seem to think any country 
but Rome deserving of love: nor is it for liber 
ty as liberty, but for liberty as a part of the Ro- 
man institutions, that he ts zealous. 

Of the concise and elegant accounts of the 
campaigns of Cesar little can be said. They 
are incomparable models for inilitary despatch 
es. But histories they are not, and do not pre- 
tend to be. 

The ancient critics placed Sallust in the 
same rank with Livy ; and unquestionably the 
small portion of his, works which has come 
down to us is calculated to give a high opinion 
of his talents. But his style is not very plea 
sant: and his most powerful work, the account 
of the Conspiracy of Catiline, has rather the 


air of a clever party pamphlet than that of a 


It abounds with strange inconsisten- 
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cies, which, unexplained as they are, necessari- 
ly excite doubts as to the fairness of the narra- 
tive. It is true, that many circumstances now 
forgotten may have been familiar to his con- 
temporaries, and may have rendered passages 
clear to them which to us appear dubious and 
perplexing. But a great historian should re- 
member that he writes for distant generations, 
for men who will perceive the apparent contra- 
dictions, and will possess no means of reconcil- 
ing them. We can only vindicate the fidelity 
of Sallust at the expense of his skill. But in 
fact all the information which we have trom 
contemporaries respecting this famous plot is 
liable to the same objection, and is read by dis- 
oerning men with the same incredulity. It is 
all on one side. No answer has reached our 
times. Yet, on the showing of the accusers, 
the accused seew entitled to acquittal. Cati- 
line, we are told, intrigued with a Vestal virgin, 
and murdered his own son. His house was a 
den of gamblers and debauchees. No young 
man could cross his threshold without danger 
to his fortune and reputation. Yet this ts the 
man with whom Cicero was willing to coalesce 
ina contest for the first magistracy of the re- 
public; and whom he described, long after the 
fatal termination of the conspiracy, as an accom- 


plished hypocrite, by whom he had himself 


been deceived, and who had acted with con- 
summate skill the character of a good citizen 
and a good friend. We are told that the plot 
was the most wicked and desperate ever 
known, and almost in the same breath, that the 
great body of the people, and many of the no- 
jes favoured it; that the richest citizens of 
Rome were eager for the spoliation of all pro- 
perty, and its highest functionaries for the de- 
struction of all order; that Crassus, Cesar, the 
Pretor Lentulus, one of the consuls of the year, 
me of the consuls elect, were proved or sus- 
pected to be engaged in a scheme for subvert- 
ing institutions to which they owed the high- 
est honours, and introducing universal anar- 
chy. We are told, that a government which 
knew all this, suffered the conspirator, whose 
rank, talents, and courage, rendered him most 
dangerous, to quit Rome without molestation 
We are teld, that bondmen and gladiators 
were to be armed against the citizens. Yet we 
tind that Catiline rejected the slaves who crowd- 
od to enlist in his army, lest, as Sallust himself 
expresses it, “ he should seem to identify their 
cause with that of the citizens.” Finally, we 
are told that the magistrate, who was univer- 
sally allowed to have saved all classes of his 
countrymen from conflagration and massacre, 
tendered himself so unpopular by his conduct, 
that a marked insult was offered to him at the 
expiration of his office, and a severe punish- 
ment inflicted on him shortly after. 

Sallust tells us what, indeed, the letters and 
speeches of Cicero sufficiently prove, that some 
persons considered the shocking and atrocious 
parts of the plot as mere inventions of the go- 
vernment, designed to excuse its unconstitu- 
tional measures. We must confess ourselves to 
be of that opinion. There was, undoubtedly, a 
strong pay desirous to change the adminis- 
tration. While Pompey held the command of 
an army, they could not effeet their purpose 
without preparing means for repelling force, if 








necessary, by force. In all this there is nothing 
different from the ordinary practice of Roman 
factions. The other charges brought against 
the conspirators are so inconsistent and inpro- 
bable, that we give no credit whatever to them 
If our readers think this scepticism unreason- 
able, let them turn to the contemporary ac- 
counts of the Popish plot. Let them look over 
the votes of Parliament, and the speeches of the 
King ; the charges of Scroggs, and the ha- 
rangues of the managers employed against 
Strafford. A person who should form his judg- 
ment from these pieces alone, would believe 
that London was set on fire by the Papists, and 
that Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was murdered 
for his religion Yet these stories are now al- 
together exploded. They have been abandon- 
ed by statesmen to aldermen, by aldermen to 
clergymen, by clergymen to old women, and 
by old women to Sir Harcourt Lees. 

Of the Latin historians, Tacitus was certain- 
ly the greatest. His style indeed is not only 
faulty in itself, but is, in some respects, peculi- 
arly unfit for historical composition. He car- 
ries his love of effect far beyond the limits of 
moderation. He tells a tine story finely: bat 
he cannot tell a plain story plainly. He stimu- 
lates till stimulants lose their power. Thucy- 
dides, as we have already observed, relates or- 
dinary transactions with the unpretending 
clearness and succinctness of a gazette. His 
great powers of painting he reserves for events, 
of which the slightest details are interesting. 
The simplicity of the setting gives additional 
lustre to the brilliants. There are passages in 
the narrative of Tacitus superior to the best 
which can be quoted from Thucydides. But 
they are not enchased and relieved with the 
same skill. They are far more striking when 
extracted from the body of the work to which 
they belong, than when they occur in their 
place, and are read in connexion with what pre- 
cedes and follows. 

In the delineation of character, Tacitus is 
unrivalled among historians, and has very few 
superiors among dramatists and novelists. By 
the delineation of character, we do not mean 
the practice of drawing up epigrammatic cata- 
logues of good and bad qualities, and appending 
them to the names of eminent men. No writer, 
indeed, has done this more skilfully than Ta- 
citus: but this is not his peculiar glory. All 
the persons who occupy a large space in his 
works have an individuality of character which 
seem to pervade all their words and actions. 
We know them as if we had lived with them. 
Claudius, Nero, Otho, both the Agrippinas, are 
master-pieces. But Tiberius is a still higher 
miracle of art. The historian undertook te 
make us intimately acquainted with a man sin- 
gularly dark and inscrutable—with a man 
whose real disposition long remained swathed 
up in intricate folds of factitious virtues; and 
over whose actions the hypocrisy of his youth, 
and the seclusion of his old age, threw a singu- 
lar mystery. He was to exhibit the specious 
qualities of the tyrant in a light which might 
render them transparent, and enable us at once 
to perceive the covering and the vices which 
it concealed. He was to trace the gradations 
by which the first magistrate of a republic, a 
senator mingling freely in debate. a noble as 
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sociating with his brother nobles, was trans- 
formed into an Asiatic sultan; he was to exhi- 
bit a character distinguished by courage, self- 
command, and profound policy, yet defiled by 
all 
“ th’ extravagancy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy.” 


He was to mark the gradual effect of advanc- 
ing age and approaching death on this strange 
compound of strength and weakness ; to exhi- 
bit the old sovereign of the world sinking into 
adotage which, though it rendered his appe- 
tites eccentric, and his temper savage, never 
impaired the powers of his stern and penetrat- 
ing mind—conscious of failing strength, raging 
with capricious sensuality, yet to the last the 
keenest of observers. the most artful of dissem- 
blers, and the most terrible of masters. The 
task was one of extreme difficulty. 
cution is almost perfect 

The talent which is required to write histo- 
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have no existence but in their own imagina 
tion. This improvement was gradually in 
troduced. History commenced among thx 


| modern nations of Europe, as it had com 
| menced among the Greeks, in romance. Frois 


| what Athens was to Greece. 


The exe- | 


ry thus, bears a considerable affinity to the ta- | 


lent of a great dramatist. There is one obvious 
distinction. The dramatist creates, the histo- 
rian only disposes. The difference is not in 


the mode of execution, but in the mode of con- | 


ception. Shakspeare is guided by a model 
which exists in his imagination ; Tacitus, by a 
model furnished from without. 
Tiberius what the Laocoon is to the Newton of 
Roubilliae. 

In this part of his art Tacitus certainly had 
neither equal nor second among the ancient 
historians. Herodotus, though he wrote in a 
dramatic form, had little of dramatic genius. 


Hamlet is to | 


sart was our Herodotus. Italy was to Eurojx 
In Italy, ther 
fore, a more accurate and manly mode of nar 
ration was early introduced. Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini, in imitation of Livy and Thucy 
dides, composed speeches for their historical 
personages. But as the classical enthusiasm 
which distinguished the age of Lorenzo and 
Leo, gradually subsided, this absurd practice 
was abandoned. In France, we fear, it stil! 
in some degree, keeps its ground. In ourown 
country, a writer who should venture on it 
would be laughed to scorn. Whether the his- 
torians of the last two centuries tell more truth 
than those of antiquity, may perhaps be doubt 
ed. But it is quite certain that they tell fewer 
falsehoods 

In the philosophy of history, the moderns 
have very far surpassed the ancients. It is not, 


| indeed, strange that the Greeks and Romans 


should not have carried the science of govern 
ment, or any other experimental science so far 


| as it has been carried in our time; for the ex- 


perimental sciences are generally in a state oi 
progression. They were better understood in 
the seventeenth century than in the sixteenth, 


| and in the eighteenth century than in the se- 


venteenth. But this constant improvement, 


| this natural growth of knowledge, will not al- 


The frequent dialogues which he introduces | 
give vivacity and movement to the narrative ; | 


but are not strikingly characteristic. 
phon is fond of telling his readers, at consider- 
able length, what he thought of the persons 
whose adventures he relates. But he does not 


Xeno- | 


show them the men, and enable them to judge | 


for themselves The heroes of Livy are the 
the heroes of Plutarch always excepted. In- 
deed, the manner of Plutarch in this respect 
reminds us of the cookery of those continental 
inns, the horror of English travellers, in which 


| together account for the immense superiority 


of the modern writers. The difference is « 
difference not in degree but of kind. It is not 
merely that new principles have been disco 
vered, but that new faculties seem to be exert 
ed. Itis not that at one time the human in 
tellect should have made but small progres: 
and at another time have advanced far; but 
that at one time it should have been stationazy 


'and at another time constantly proceeding 
most insipid of all beings, real or imaginary, | 


a certain non-descript broth is kept constantly | 


boiling, and copiously poured, without distine- 
tion, over every dish as it comes up to table 
Thueydides. though at a wide interval, comes 
next to Tacitus. His Pericles, his Nicias, his 
Cleon, his Brasidas, are happily discriminated 
The lines are few, the colouring faint ; but the 
seneral air and expression is caught 

We begin, like the priest in Don Quixote’s 
library, to be tired with taking down books one 
after another for separate judgment, and feel 
inclined to pass sentence on them in masses 
We shall therefore, instead of pointing out the 
defects and merits of the different modern his- 
torians, state generally in what particulars 


made scarcely any advance. 


they have surpassed their predecessors, and in | 


what we conceive them to have failed. 

They have certainly been, in one sense, far 
more strict in their adherence to truth, than 
most of the Greek and Roman writers. They 
do not think themselves entitled to render 
their narrative interesting by introducing de- 
scriptions, conversations, and harangues, which 


In taste and imagination. in the graces of 
style, in the arts of persuasion, in the magnifi 
cence of public works, the ancients were a! 
least our equals. They reasoned as justly as 
ourselves on subjects which required pure dé 

monstration. Butin the moral sciences they 
During the long 
period which eldpsed between the fifth century 
before the Christian era, and the fifth century 
after it, little perceptible progress was made 
All the metaphysical discoveries of all the phi 

losophers, from the time of Socrates to the 
northern invasion, are not to be compared in 
importance with those which have been made 
in England every fifty years since the time of 
Elizabeth. There is not the least reason to 
believe, that the principles of government, le 

gislation, and political economy, were bette: 
understood in the time of Augustus Cwsar 
than in the time of Pericles. [n ourown coun 

try, the sound doctrines of trade and jurispre 
dence have been, within the lifetime of a sin- 
gle generation, dimly hinted, boldly propound 


| ed, defended, systematized, adopted by all re 


flecting men of all parties, quoted in legislative 
assemblies, incorporated into laws and treaties 

To what is this change to be attributed’ 
Partly, no doubt, to the Qecovery of printing 
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a discovery which has not only diffused know- 
ledge widely, but, as we have already observed, 
has also introduced into reasoning a precision 
unknown in those ancient communities, in 
which information was, for the most part, con- 
veyed orally. There was, we suspect, another 
cause, less obvious, but still more powerful. 


The spirit of the two most famous nations of | 
In the | 
time of Homer, the Greeks had not begun to | 


antiquity was remarkably exclusive. 


consider themselves as a distinct race. They 
still looked with something of childish wonder 
and awe onthe riches and wisdom of Sidon 
and Egypt. From what causes, and by what 
gradations, their feelings underwent a change, 
it is not easy to determine. Their history, 
from the Trojan to the Persian war, is covered 
with an obscurity broken only by dim and scat- 
tered gleams of truth. But it is certain that a 
great alteration took place. They regarded 
themselves as a separate people. They had 
common religious rites,and common principles 
of public law, in which foreigners had no part. 
In all their political systems, monarchical, aris- 
tocratical, and democratical, there was astrong 
family likeness. After the retreat of Xerxes 
and the fall of Mardonius, national pride ren- 


dered the separation between the Greeks and | 


the barbarians complete. The conquerors con- 
sidered themselves men of a superior breed, 
men who, in their intercourse with neighbour- 
ing nations, were to teach, and not to learn. 
They looked for nothing out of themselves. 
They borrowed nothing. They translated no- 
thing. We cannot call to mind a single ex- 
pression of any Greek writer earlier than the 
age of Augustus, indicating an opinion, that 
any thing worth reading could be written in 
any language except his own. The feelings 
which sprung from national glory were not al- 
together extinguished by national degradation. 
They were fondly cherished through ages of 
slavery and shame. The literature of Rome 
herself, was regarded with contempt by those 
who had fled before her arms, and who bowed 
beneath her fasces Voltaire says, in one of 
his six thousand pamphlets, that he was the 
first person who told the French that England 
had produced eminent men besides the Duke 
of Marlborough. Down to a very late period, 
the Greeks seem to have stood in need of simi- 
lar information with respect to their masters. 
With Paulus £milius, Sylla, and Cwsar, they 
were well acquainted. But the notions which 
they entertained respecting Cicero and Virgil 


were, probably, not unlike those which Boileau | 
Diony- | 


may have formed about Shakspeare. 
sius lived in the most splendid age of Latin 
poetry and eloquence. He was a critic, and, 
after the manner of his age, an able critic. He 
studied the language of Rome, associated with 


its learned men, and compiled its history. Yet | 


he seems to have thought its literature valua- 
ble only for the purpose of illustrating its anti- 
quities. His reading appears to have been 
confined to its public records, and to a few old 
annalists. Once, and but once, if we remem- 
ber rightly, he quotes Ennius, to solve a ques- 
tion of etymology. He has written much on 
the art of oratory: yet he has not mentioned 
the name of Cicero. 

The Romans submitted to the pretensions of 
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a race which they despised. Their epic poet, 
while he claimed for them pre-eminence in 
the arts of government and war, acknowledged 
their inferiority in taste, eloquence, and sci- 
ence. Men of letters affected to understand 
the Greek language better than their own. 
Pomponius preferred the honour of becoming 
an Athenian, by intellectual naturalization, to 
all the distinctions which were to be acquired 
in the political contests of Rome. His great 
friend composed Greek poems and memoirs 
It is well known that Petrarch considered that 
beautiful language in which his sonnets are 
written, as a barbarous jargon, and intrust 
ed his fame to those wretched Latin hex 
ameters. which, during the last four centuries 
have scarcely found four readers. Many emi 
nent Romans appear to have felt the same con- 
tempt for their native tongue as compared with 
the Greek. The prejudice continued to a ver 
late period. Julian was as partial to the Greek 
language as Frederic the Great to the French 
and it seems that he could not express himself 
with elegance in the dialect of the state which 
he ruled 

Even those Latin writers who did not carry 
this affectation so far, looked on Greece as the 
only fount of knowledge. From Greece they 
derived the measures of their poetry, and in- 
deed, all of poetry that canbe imported. From 
Greece they borrowed the principles and the 
vocabulary of their philosophy. To the litera 
ture of other nations they do not seem to have 
paid the slightest attention. The sacred books 
of the Hebrews, for example, books which, 
considered merely as human compositions, are 
invaluable to the critic, the antiquarian, and 
the philosopher, seem to have been utterly un- 
noticed by them. The peculiarities of Judaism, 
and the rapid growth of Christianity, attracted 
their notice. They made war against the 
Jews. They made laws against the Christians 
But they never opened the books of Moses 
Juvenal quotes the Pentateuch with censure 
The author of the treatise on “ The Sublime” 
quotes it with praise: but both of them quote 
it erroneously. When we consider what su- 
blime poetry, what curious history, what strik- 
ing and peculiar views of the Divine nature, 
and of the social duties of men, are to be found 
in the Jewish Scriptures; when we consider 
that two sects on which the attention of the 
government was constantly fixed, appealed to 
those Scriptures as the rule of their faith and 
practice, this indifference is astonishing The 
fact seems to be, that the Greeks admired only 
themselves, and that the Romans admired only 
themselves and the Greeks. Literary men 
turned away with disgust from modes of thou ht 
and expression so widely different from all that 
they had been accustomed to admire. The 
effect was narrowness and sameness of thought 
Their minds, if we may so express ourselves, 
bred in and in, and were accordingly cursed 
with barrenness, and degeneracy. No extra- 
neous beauty or vigour was engrafted on the 
decaying stock. By an exclusive attention to 
one class of phenomena, by an exclusive taste 
for one species of excellence, the human intel- 
lect was stunted. Occasional coincidences 
were turned into general rules. Prejudices 
were confounded with instincts, On man, as 












he was found in a particular state of society— 
on government, as it had existed in a particular 
eorner of the world, many just observations 
were made; but of man as man, or govern- 
ment as government, little was known. Phi- 
losophy remained stationary. Slight changes, 
sometimes for the worse and sometimes for 
the better, were made in the superstructure 
But nobody thought of examining the founda- 
tions 
The vast despotism of the Cwsars, gradually 
effacing all national peculiarities, and assimila- 
ting the remotest provinces of the Empire to 
each other, augmented the evil. At the close 
of the third century after Christ, the prospects 
of mankind were fearfully dreary. A system 
of etiquette, as pompously frivolous as that of 
the Escurial, had been established. A sove- 
reign almost invisible; a crowd of dignitaries 
minutely distinguished by badges and titles; 
rhetoricians who said nothing but what had 
been said ten thousand times; schools in 
which nothing was taught but what had been 
known for ages,—such was the machinery pro- 
vided for the government and instruction of 
the most enlightened part of the human race 
That great community was then in danger of 
experiencing a calamity far more terrible than 
any of the quick, inflammatory, destroying 
maladies, to which nations are liable,—a totter- 
ing: drivelling, paralytic longevity, the immor- 
tality of the Struldbrugs, a Chinese civiliza- 
tion. It would be easy to indicate many points 
of resemblance between the subjects of Diocle- 
tian, and the people of that Celestial Empire 
where, during many centuries, nothing has 
been learned or unlearned ; where government, 
where education, where the whole system of 
life is a ceremony; where knowledge for- 
gets to increase and multiply, and, like the 
talent buried in the earth, or the pound wrap- 
ped up in the napkin, experiences neither waste 
nor augmentation 
The torpor was broken by two great revolu- 
tions, the one moral, the other political, the 
one from within the other from without. The 
victory of Christianity over Paganism consi- 
dered with relation to this subject only, was 
of great importance. It overthrew the old 
system of morals; and with it much of the old 
system of metaphysics. It furnished the orator 
with new topics of declamation, and the logi- 
cian with new points of controversy. Above 
all it introduced a new principle, of which the 
operation was constantly felt in every part of 
society. It stirred the stagnant mass from the 
inmost depths. It excited all the passions of a 
stormy democracy in the quiet and listless po- 
ulation of an overgrown empire. The fear of 
oseuy did what the sense of oppression could 
not do: it changed men, accustomed to be 
turned over like sheep from tyrant to tyrant, 
into devoted partizans and obstinate rebels 
The tones of an eloquence which had been si- 
lent for ages, resounded from the pulpit of 
Gregory. A spirit which had been extinguish- 
ed on the plains of Philippi, revived in Athan- 
asius and Ambrose. 
Yet even this remedy was not sufficiently 
violent for the disease. It did not prevent the 
empire of Constantinople from relapsing, after 
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stupefaction, to which history furnishes scarce- 
ly any parallel. We there find that a polished 
society, a society in which a most intricate and 

elaborate system of jurisprudence was establish- 
ed, in which the arts of luxury were well un- 
derstood, in which the works of the great an- 
cient:writers were preserved and studied, exist 

ed for nearly a thousand years without making 
one great discovery in science, or producing 
one book which is read by any but curious in- 
quirers. There were tamults, too, and contro 

versies, and wars, in abundance: and thes 

things, bad as they are in themselves, have ge- 
nerally been favourable to the progress of the 
intellect. But here they tormented without 
stimulating. The waters were troubled, but no 
healing influence descended. The agitations 
resembled the grinnings and writhings of a 
galvanized corpse, not the struggles of an ath 
letic man 

From this miserable state the Western Em- 
pire was saved by the fiercest and most de- 
stroying visitation with which God has ever 
chastened his creatures—the invasion of the 
Northern nations. Such a cure was required 
for such a distemper. The Fire of London, it 
has been observed, was a blessing. It burned 
down the city, but it burned out the plague 
The same may be said of the tremendeus de- 
vastation of the Roman dominions. It annihi- 
lated the noisome recesses in which lurked 
the seeds of great moral maladies; it clear- 
ed an atmosphere fatal to the health and vi- 
gour of the human mind. It cost Europe a 
thousand years of barbarism to eseape the fate 
of China. 

At length the terrible purification was ac- 
complished ; and the second civilization of 
mankind commenced, under circumstances 
which afforded a strong security that it would 





never retrograde and never pause. Europe 
was now a great federal community: Her nu 


merous states were united by the easy ties 
of international law and a common religion 
Their institutions, their languages, their man- 
ners, their tastes in literature, their modes of 
education, were widely different. Their con- 
nexion was close enough to allow of mutual 
observation and improvement, yet not so close 
as to destroy the idioms of national opinion and 
feeling 

The balance of moral and intellectual influ- 
ence thus established between the nations of 
Europe, is far more important than the balance 
of political power. Indeed, we are inclined to 
think that the latter is valuable principally be- 
cause it tends to maintain the former. The 
civilized world has thus been preserved from 
an uniformity of character fatal to all improve- 
ment. Every part of it has been illuminated 
with light reflected from every other. Com- 
petition has produced activity where monopoly 
would have produced sluggishness. The num- 
ber of experiments in moral science which the 
speculator has an opportunity of witnessing, has 
been increased beyond all calculation. Society 
and human nature, instead of being seen in a 
single point of view, are presented to him un- 
der ten thousand different aspects. By observ- 
ing the manners of surrounding nations, by 
studying their literature, by comparing it wit 





a short paroxysm of excitement, into a state of 





that of his own country and of the ancient re- 
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publics, he is enabled to correct those errors 
into which the most acute men must fall when 
they reason from a single species to a genus. 
He learns to distinguish what is local from what 
is universal ; what is transitory from what is 
eternal; to discriminate between exceptions 
and rules; to trace the operations of disturbing 
causes; to separate those general principles 
which are always true and every where appli- 
cable, from the accidental circumstances with 
which, in every community, they are blended, 
and with which, in an isolated community, 
they are confounded by the most philosophical 
mind. 

Hence it is, that, in generalization, the wri- 
ters of modern times have far surpassed those 
of antiquity. The historians of our own coun- 
try are unequalled in depth and precision of 
reason ; and even in the works of our mere 
compilers, we often meet with speculations be- 
yond the reach of Thucydides or Tacitus. 

But it must, at the same time, be admitted 
that they have characteristic faults, so closely 
connected with their characteristic merits, and 
of such magnitude, that it may well be doubt- 
ed whether, on the whole, this department of 
literature has gained or lost during the last 
two-and-twenty centuries. 

The best historians of later times have been 
seduced from truth, not by their imagination, 
but by their reason. They far excel their pre- 
decessors in the art of deducing general prin- 
ciples from facts. But unhappily they hoes 
fallen into the error of distorting facts to suit 

eneral principles. They arrive at a theory 
from looking at some of the phenomena, and 
the remaining phenomena they strain or cur- 
tail to suit the theory. For this purpose it is 
not necessary that they should assert what is 
absolutely false, for all questions in morals and 
politics are questions of comparison and degree. 
Any proposition which does not involve a con- 
tradiction in terms, may, by possibility, be true; 
and if all the circumstances which raise a pro- 
bability in its favour be stated and enforced, 
and those which lead to an opposite conclusion 
be omitted or lightly passed over, it may ap- 
pear to be demonstrated. In every human 
character and transaction there is a mixture of 
good and evil—a little exaggeration, a little 
suppression, a judicious use of epithets, a 
watchful and searching scepticism with respect 
to the evidence on one side, a convenient cre- 
dulity with respect to every report or tradition 
on the other, may casily make a saint of Laud, 
or a tyrant of Henry the Fourth. 

This species of misrepresentation abounds in 
the most valuable works of modern historians. 
Herodotus tells his story like a slovenly wit- 
ness, who, heated by partialities and prejudices, 
unacquainted with the established rules of evi- 
dence, and uninstructed as to the obligations 
of his oath, confounds what he imagines with 
what he has seen and heard, and brings out 
facts, reports, conjectures, and fancies, in one 
mass. Hume is an accomplished advocate : 
Without positively asserting much more than 
he can prove, he gives prominence to all the 
cireumstances which support his case; he 
glides lightly over those which are unfavoura- 
ble to it; his own witnesses are applauded and 
encouraged ; the statements which seem to 
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throw discredit on them are controverted ; the 
contradictions into which they fall are ex- 
plained away ; a clear and connected abstract 
of their evidence is given. Every thing that 
is offered on the other side is scrutinized with 
the utmost severity ;—every suspicious circum- 
stance is a ground for comment and invective ; 
what cannot be denied is extenuated, or passed 
by without notice ; concessions even are some- 
times made—but this insidious candour only 
increases the effect of the vast mass of so- 
phistry. 

We have mentioned Hume, as the ablest 
and most popular writer of his class; but the 
charge which we have brought against him is 
one to which all our most distinguished histo- 
rians are in some degree obnoxious. Gibbon, 
in particular, deserves very severe censure. 
Of all the numerous culprits, however, none 
is more deeply guilty than Mr. Mitford. We 
willingly acknowledge the obligations which 
are due to his talents and industry. The mo- 
dern historians of Greece had been in the ha- 
bit of writing as if the world had learned no- 
thing new during the last sixteen hundred 
years. Instead of illustrating the events which 
they narrated, by the philosophy of a more en- 
lightened age, they judged of antiquity by it- 
selfalone. They seemed to think that notions, 
long driven from every other corner of litera- 
ture, had a prescriptive right to occupy this 
last fastness. They considered all the ancient 
historians as equally authentic. They scarcely 
made any distinction between him who related 
events at which he had himself been present, 
and him who five hundred years after com- 
posed a philosophic romance for a society 
which had in the interval undergone a com- 
plete change. It was all Greek, and all true! 
The centuries which separated Plutarch from 
Thucydides seemed as nothing to men who 
lived in an age so remote. The distance of 
time produced an error similar to that which 
is sometimes produced by distance of place. 
There are many good ladies who think thatall 
the people in India live together, and who 
charge a friend setting out for Calcutta with 
kind messages to Bombay. To Rollin and 
Barthelemi, in the same manner, all the clas- 
sics were contemporaries. 

Mr. Mitford certainly introduced great im- 
provements; he showed us that men who 
wrote in Greek and Latin sometimes told lies ; 
he showed us that ancient history might be re- 
lated in such a manner as to furnish not only 
allusions to schoolboys, but important lessons 
to statesmen. From that love of theatrical 
effect and high-flown sentiment which had 
poisoned almost every other work on the same 
subject, his book is perfectly free. But his 
passion for a theory as false, and far more un- 
generous, led him substantially to violate truth 
in every page. Statements unfavourable to 
demecracy are made with unhesitating confi- 
dence, and with the utmost bitterness of lan- 
guage. Every charge brought against a mo- 
narch, or an aristocracy, is sifted with the ut- 
most care. If it cannot be denied, some palli- 
ating supposition is suggested, or we are at 
least reminded that some circumstances now 
unknown may have justified what at present 
appears unjustifiable. Two events are reported 
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by the same author in the same sentence ; 


their truth rests on the same testimony ; but | 


the one supports the darling hypothesis, and 
the other seems inconsistent with it. The one 
is taken and the other is left. 

The practice of distorting narrative ipto a 
conformity with theory, is a vice not so unfa- 
vourable as at first sight it may appear, to the 
interests of political science. 


| 


We have com- | 


pared the writers who indulge in it to advo- | 


cates; and we may add, that their conflicting 


fallacies, like those of advocates, correct each | 


other. 
enlightened nations, that a tribunal will decide 
a judicial question most fairly, when it has 
heard two able men argue, as unfairly as possi- 
ble, on the two opposite sides of it: and we are 
inclined to think that this opinion is just. 
Sometimes, it is true, superior eloquence and 
dexterity will make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason ; but it is at least certain that the 
judge will be compelled to contemplate the 
case under two different aspects. It is certain 
that no important consideration will altogether 
escape notice. 
This is at present the state of history. The 
t Laureate appears for the Church of Eng- 
land, Lingard for the Church of Rome. Bro- 


It has always been held, in the most | 
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remony, because the proper dignitaries were 
not at hand to render him assistance. 

That history would be more amusing if this 
etiquette were relaxed, will, we suppose, be 
acknowledged. But would it be less dignified, 
or less useful? What do we mean, when we 
say, that one past event is important, and ano- 
ther insignificant ? No past event has any in- 
trinsic importance. The knowledge of it is 
valuable only as it leads us to form just calcu- 
lations with respect to the future. A history 
which does not serve this purpose, though it 
may be filled with battles, treaties, and com- 
motions, is as useless as the series of turnpike 


| tickets collected by Sir Matthew Mite. 


die has moved to set aside the verdicts obtain- | 


ed by Hume; and the cause in which Mitford 
succeeded, is, we understand, about to be re- 
heard. In the midst of these disputes, how- 
ever, history proper, if we may use the term, 
is disappearing. The high, grave, impartial 


summing up of Thucydides is no where to be | 


found. 


While our historians are practising all the | 
arts of controversy, they miserably neglect the | 


art of narration, the art of interesting the af- 
fections, and presenting pictures to the imagi- 
nation. That a writer may produce these ef- 
fects without violating truth, is sufficiently 

roved by many excellent biographical works. 

he immense popularity which well-written 
books of this kind have acquired, deserves the 
serious consideration of historians. Voltaire’s 
Charles the Twelfth, Marmontel’s Memoirs, 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Southey’s Account 
of Nelson, are perused with delight by the most 
frivolous and indolent. Whenever any tolera- 
ble book of the same description makes its ap- 
pearance, the circulating libraries are mobbed ; 
the book societies are in commotion ; the new 
novel lies uncut ; the magazines and newspa- 
pers fill their columns with extracts. In the 
mean time histories of great empires, written 
by men of eminent ability, lie unread on the 
shelves of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an 
aristocratical contempt for the writers of me- 
moirs. They think it beneath the dignity of 
men who describe the revolutions of nations, 
to dwell on the details which constitute the 
charm of biography. They have imposed on 
themselves a code of conventional decencies, 
as absurd as that which has been the bane of 
the French drama. The most characteristic and 
interesting circumstances are omitted or soften- 
ed down, becausé, as we are told, they are too 
trivial for the majesty of history. The majesty 
of history seems to resemble the majesty of the 
poor King of Spain, who died a martyr to ce- 











Let us suppose that Lord Clarendon, instead 
of filling hundreds of folio pages with copies of 
state papers, in which the same assertions and 
contradictions are repeated, till the reader is 
overpowered with weariness, had condescend- 
ed to be the Boswell of the Long Parliament. 
Let us suppose that he had exhibited to us the 
wise and lofty self-government of Hampden, 
leading while he seemed to fellow, and pro- 
pounding unanswerable arguments in the 
strongest forms, with the modest air of an in- 
quirer anxious for information; the delusions 
which misled the noble spirit of Vane; the 
coarse fanaticism which concealed the yet lof- 
tier genius of Cromwell, destined to control a 
mutinous army and a factious people, to abase 
the flag of Holland, to arrest the victorious 
arms of Sweden, and to hold the balance firm 
between the rival monarchies of France and 
Spain. Let us suppose that he had made his 
Cavaliers and Roundheads talk in their own 
style; that he had reported some of the ribal- 
dry of Rupert's pages, and some of the cant of 
Harrison and Fleetwood. Would not his work 
in that case have been more interesting? 
Would it not have been more accurate? 

A history, in which every particular incident 
may be true, may on the whole be false. The 
circumstances which have most influence on 
the happiness of mankind, the changes of man- 
ners and morals, the transition of communities 
from poverty to wealth, from knowledge to ig- 
norance, from ferocity to humanity—these are, 
for the most part, noiseless revolutions. Their 
progress is rarely indicated by what. historians 
are pleased to call important events. They 
are not achieved by armies, or enacted by se- 
nates. They are sanctioned by no treaties, 
and recorded in no archives. They are car- 
ried on in every school, in every church, be- 
hind ten thousand counters, at ten thousand 
firesides. The upper current of society pre- 
sents no certain criterion by which we can 
judge of the direction in which the under cur- 
rent flows. We read of defeats and victories. 
But we know that nations may be miserable 
amidst victories, and rous amidst de- 
feats. We read of the fall of wise ministers, 
and of the rise of profligate favourites. But 
we must remember how small a proportion the 
good or evil effected by a single statesman can 
bear to the good or evil of a great social system. 

Bishop Watson compares a geologist to 8 
gnat mounted on an elephant, and laying down 
theories as to the whole internal structure of 
the vast animal, from the phenomena of the 
hide. The comparison is unjast to the geolo- 
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gists; but it is very a plicable to those histo- | 
rians who write as if the body politic were ho- 
mogeneous, who look only on the surface of 
affairs, and never think of the mighty and va- 
rious organization which lies deep below. 

In the works of such writers as these. En- | 
gland, at the close of the Seven Years’ War, 
is in the highest state of prosperity: At the 
close of the American war she is in a miserable 
and degraded condition ; as if the people were 
not on the whole as rich, as well governed, and 
as well educated, at the latter period as at the 
former. We have read books called Histories 
of England, under the reign of George the Se- 
cond, in which the rise of Methodism is not | 
even mentioned. A hundred years hence this 
breed of authors will, we hope, be extinct. If | 
it should still exist, the late ministerial interreg- | 
num will be described in terms which will | 
seem to imply that all government was at an 
end; that the social contract was annulled, | 
and that the hand of évery man was against | 
his neighbour, until the wisdom and virtue of 
the new cabinet educed order out of the chaos | 
ofanarchy. We are quite certain that miscon- 
ceptions as gross, prevail at this moment, re- | 
specting many important parts of our annals. 

The effect of historical reading is analogous, | 
in many respects, to that produced by foreign 
travel. The student, like the tourist, is trans- 
ported into a new state of society. He sees 
new fashions. He hears new modes of expres- 
sion. His mind is enlarged by contemplating 
the wide diversities of laws, of morals, and of 
manners. But men may travel far, and return 
with minds as contracted as if they had never 
stirred from their own market-town. In the 
same manner, men may know the dates of 
many battles, and the genealogies of many 
royal houses, and yet be no wiser. Most peo- 
ple look at past times, as princes look at foreign 
countries. More than one illustrious stranger 
has landed on our island amidst the shouts of 
a mob, has dined with the King, has hunted 
with the master of the stag-hounds, has seen 
the guards reviewed, and a knight of the gar- 
ter installed; has cantered along Regent 





Street ; has visited St. Paul’s, and noted down 
its dimensions, and has then departed, thinking 
that he has seen England. He has, in fact, 
seen a few public buildings, public men, and 
public ceremonies. But of the vast and com- 
plex system of society, of the fine shades of na- 
tional character, of the practical operation of 
government and Jaws, he knows nothing. He 
who would understand these things rightly, 
must not confine his observations to palaces | 
and solemn days. He must see ordinary men | 
as they appear in their ordinary business and 
in their ordinary pleasures. He must mingle 
in the crowds of the exchange and the coffee- 
house. He must obtain admittance to the con- 
Vivial table and the domestic hearth. He must 

with vulgar expressions. He must not 
shrink from exploring even the retreats of mi- 
sery. He who wishes to understand the condi- 
tion of mankind in former , must proceed 
on the same principle. If he attends only to 
public transactions, to wars, congresses, and 
debates, his studies will be as unprofitable as 
the travels of these imperial, royal, and serene 





sovereigns, who form their judgment of our 
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island from having gone in state to a few fine 
sights, and from having held formal confer- 
ences with a few great officers. 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the 
character and spirit of an age is exhibited in 
miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no 


| expression to his characters, which is not au- 
| thenticated by suflicient testimony. 


But by 
judicious selection, rejection, and arrangement, 
he gives to truth those attractions which have 
been usurped by fiction. In his narrative a due 


| subordination is observed ; some transactions 


are prominent, others retire. But the scale on 
which he represents them is increased or di- 
minished, not according to the dignity of the 
persons concerned in them, but according to 
the degree in which they elucidate the condi- 
tion of society and the nature of man. He 
shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. 
But he shows us also the nation. He consi- 
ders no anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, no 
familiar saying, as too insignificant for his no- 
tice, which is not too insignificant to illustrate 
the operation of laws, of religion, and of educa- 
tion, and to mark the progress of the human 
mind. Men will not merely be described, but will 
be made intimately known to us. The changesof 
manners will be indicated, not merely by a few 


| general phrases, or a few extracts from statis- 


tical documents, but by appropriate images pre- 
sented in every line. 

If a man, such as we are supposing, should 
write the history of England, he would assured- 
ly not omit the battles, the sieges, the nego- 
tiations, the seditions, the ministerial changes. 
But with these he would intersperse the de- 
tails which are the charm of historical ro- 
mances. At Lincoln Cathedral there isa beau- 
tiful painted window, which was made by an 
apprentice out of the pieces of glass which had 
been rejected by his master. It is so far supe- 
rior to every other in the church, that, accord- 
ing to the tradition, the vanquished artist kill- 
ed himself from mortification. Sir Walter 
Scott, in the same manner, has used those frag- 
ments of truth which historians have scornfully 
thrown behind them, in a manner which may 
well excite their envy. He has constructed 
out of their gleanings works which, even con- 
sidered as histories, are scarcely less valuable 
than theirs. Buta truly great historian would 
reclaim those materials which the novelist has 
appropriated. The history of the government, 
and the history of the people, would be exhibi- 
ted in that mode in which alone they can be 
exhibited justly, in inseparable conjunction and 
intermixture. We should not then have to 
look for the wars and votes of the Puritans in 
Clarendon, and for their yy in Old 
Mortality ; for one half of Kin ames in 
Hume, and for the other half in the Fortunes 
of Nigel. 

The early 


part of our imaginary history, 
would be rich with colouring from romance, 


ballad, and chronicle. We should find our- 
selves in the company of knights such as those 
of Froissart, and of pilgrims such as those who 
rode with Chaucer from the Tabard. Society 
would be shown from the highest to the lowest, 
—from the royal cloth of state to the den of the 
outlaw ; from the throne of the Legate, to the 
chimney-corner where the begging friar re- 
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galed himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders, 
—the stately monastery, with the good cheer 
in its refectory, and the high-massin its chapel, 
—the manor-house, with its hunting and hawk- 
ing,—the tournament, with the heralds and la- 
dies, the trumpets and the cloth of gold,— 
would give truth and life to the representation. 
We should perceive, in a thousand slight 
touches, the importance of the privileged 
burgher, and the fierce and haughty spirit 
which swelled under the collar of the degraded 
villain. The revival of letters would not mere- 
ly be described in a few magnificent periods. 
We should discern, in innumerable particulars, 
the fermentation of mind, the eager appetite 
for knowledge, which distinguished the six- 
teenth from the fifteenth century. In the Re- 
formation we should see, not merely — schism 
which changed the ecclesiastical constitution 
of England, and the mutual relations of the 
European powers, but a moral war which raged 
in every family, which set the father against 
the son, and the son against the father, the 
mother against the daughter, and the daughter 
against the mother. Henry would be painted 
with the skill of Tacitus. We should have the 
change of his character from his profuse and 
joyous youth, to his savage and imperious old 
age. We should perceive the gradual progress 
of selfish and tyrannical passions, in a mind not 
naturally insensible or ungenerous; and to the 
last we should detect some remains of that open 
and noble temper which endeared him to a 

ople whom he oppressed, struggling with 
the hardness of despotism, and the irritability 
of disease. We should see Elizabeth in all her 
weakness, and in all her strength, surrounded 
by the handsome favourites whom she never 
trusted, and the wise old statesmen, whom she 
never dismissed, uniting in herself the most 
contradictory qualities of both her parents,— 
the coquetry, the caprice, the petty malice of 
Anne,—the haughty and resolute spirit of 
Henry. We have no hesitation in saying, that 
a great artist might produce a portrait of this 
remarkable woman, at least as striking as that 
in the novel of Kenilworth, without employing 
a single trait not authenticated by ample testi- 
mony. In the meantime, we should see arts 
cultivated, wealth accumulated, the convenien- 
ces of lifeimproved. We should see the keeps, 
where nobles, insecure themselves, spread in- 
security around them, gradually giving place 
to the halls of peaceful opulence, to the oriels 
of Longleat, and the stately pinnacles of Bur- 
leigh. e should see towns extended, deserts 
cultivated, the hamlets of fishermen turned 
into wealthy havens, the meal of the peasant 
improved, and his hut more commodiously fur- 
nished. We should see those opinions and 
feelings which produced the great struggle 
against the house of Stuart slowly growing up 
in the bosom of private families, before they 
manifested themselves in parliamentary de- 
bates. Then would come the Civil War. 
Those skirmishes, on which Clarendon dwells 
so minutely, would be told, as Thucydides 
would have told them, with perspicuous con- 
ciseness. They are merely connecting links. 
But the great characteristics of the age, the 
loyal enthusiasm of the brave English gentry, 
the fierce licentiousness of the swearing, dicing, 
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drunken reprobates, whose excesses disgraced 
the royal cause,—the austerity of the Presby- 
terian Sabbaths in the city, the extravagance 
of the independent preachers in the camp, the 
precise garb, the severe countenance, the petty 
scruples, the affected accent, the absurd names 
and phrases which marked the Puritans,—the 
valour, the policy, the public spirit, which 
lurked beneath these ungraceful disguises, the 
dreams of the raving Fifth-monarchy-man, the 
dreams, scarcely less wild, of the philosophic 
republican,—all these would enter into the re- 
presentation, and render it at once more exact 
and more striking. 

The instruction derived from history, thus 
written, would be of a vivid and practical cha- 
racter. It would be received by the imagina- 
tion as well as by the reason. It would be not 
merely traced on the mind, but branded into 
it. Many truths, too, would be learned, which 
can be learned in no other manner. As the 
history of states is generally written, the great- 
est and most momentous revolutions seem to 
come upon them like supernatural inflictions, 
without warning or cause. But the fact is, 
that such revolutions are almost always the 
consequences of moral changes, which have 
gradually passed on the mass of the communi- 
ty, and which ordinarily proceed far, before 
their progress is indicated by any public mea- 
sure. An intimate knowledge of the domestic 
history of nations, is therefore absolutely ne- 
cessary to the prognosis of political events. A 
narrative, defective in this respect, is as use- 
less as a medical treatise, which should pass by 
all the symptoms attendant on the early stage 
of a disease, and mention only what occurs 
when the patient is beyond the reach of reme- 
dies. 

A historian, such as we have been attempt- 
ing to describe, would indeed be an intellectual 
prodigy. In his mind, powers, scarcely com- 
patible with each other, must be tempered into 
an exquisite harmony. We shall sooner see 
another Shakspeare or another Homer. The 
highest excellence to which any single faculty 
can be brought, would be less surprising than 
such a happy and delicate combination of quali- 
ties. Yet the contemplation of imaginary mo- 
dels is not an unpleasant or useless employment 
of the mind. It cannot indeed produce perfec- 
tion, but it produces improvement, and nourish- 
es that generous and liberal fastidiousness, 
which is not inconsistent with the strongest 
sensibility to merit, and which, while it exalts 
our conceptions of the art, does not render us 
unjust to the artist. 


<i 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
WIELAND. 
(Concluded from p. 493.) 
Here at length, in an honourable employ- 
ment, enjoying the fullest literary leisure, and 


in possession of “ r t from the respected,’ 
Wieland was to find a happy and congenial 


home. Already under the mild regency © 


Amelia, the court of Weimar to exhibit 
some indications of that future galaxy of talent, 
which was to place it on a prouder eminence 
than Ferrara had ever occupied under the dy- 
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ty of Este. Schweitzer already presided 
as Maestro di Cappella, while its little theatre, 
to which the public had free admission, was | 
raced by the talent of Eckhoff, Seiler, Boeckh, 
rand, and Mecour. Already Seckendorff, | 
Einsiedel, Knebel, Voigt, Bertuch, and others, 
were acquiring an honourable reputation in dif- | 
ferent paths of literature. Here Wieland was | 
to bring his great acquirements into contact 
with minds of similar compass, to have his | 
views strengthened by their concurrence or | 
tried by collision; and from this communion | 
with the wise and good, to have his standard of | 
moral dignity raised, and the grosser portions 
of his system washed away. Here he was to 
become acquainted with the author of the Po- 
pular Tales, the kind, siimple-hearted Muszeus, 
a quiet humorist, a congenial spirit, whose 
timidity had for years prevented him from 
visiting Wieland, though residing in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; with the vehement but 
honest Herder, whose discursive learning, fine 


taste, and free spirit of philosophical and reli- | 


gious inquiry resembled his own, though the 
difference of their critical theories had at first 
laced a guif between them; with the bound- 
ess talent of Goethe, moving like the universal 
sun over the whole hemisphere of literature, 
enlightening every province of creative art, 
and even pouring its beams into the more 
hidden recesses of science ; and latterly with 
the amiable and enthusiastic Schiller, whose 
weak health had induced him to exchange the 
mountain air of Jena for the milder climate of 
Weimar. With Herder and Goethe Wieland 
obviously possessed so many points in common, 
that nothing but a personal acquaintance seem- 
ed necessary to remove any reciprocal preju- 
dices they might have felt, and to render their 
union a cordiai and lasting one. But Schiller 
and Wieland! These names are indeed anti- 
podes to each other in so many points of sen- 
timent and opinion, that it is not at first sight 





| 


easy to conceive how even that universal sol- | 


vent, the atmosphere of a court, could have 
amalgamized two beings so opposite. The one 
still young in years, but already calmly repos- 
ing, after his brief course of speculation, in the 
quiet haven of belief: the other, far advanced 
upon the journey of life, with his day far spent, 


but still wandering in uncertainty, or seeking | 


to build himself a shelter ere the night came 
on, from among the beautiful but crumbling 
ruins of Athenian philosophy. The one so 
earnest, enthusiastic, self-concentered, self-up- 
held ; borrowing little from society, apparently 
influencing it but little; much tried by long 
sickness, early poverty, and persecution ; 
therefore, looking at life only in one aspect, 
pouring thought and energy into the single 
channel of solemnity and gloom. The other a 
versatile, diffusive, and plastic intellect, moul- 
dered by the form and pressure of society, la- 
bouring to re-act upon it with an immediate 





and palpable influence ; a mind over which the 
gay, the fanciful, the splendid, and the serious | 
chased each other like shade and sunshine ; 
and which delighted to spread its stories in a | 
wide, though sometimes a shallow stream, over 
the whole field of literature and philosophy. 





There are strong shades of distinction — | 


these characters. But where, as in Wielan 
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and Schiller, high intellect is associated with 
genuine goodness of heart and practical virtue, 
whatever differences of opinion may exist, 
there must always be many more points of at- 
traction than repulsion; nor need we be sup- 
prised, therefore, to find that, in the course of 
their brief acquaintance, these great men learn- 
ed to esteem each other, that Schiller was even 
associated with Wieland in some of his literary 
labours in the Mercury, and that he added one 
more to the long list of those friends, whom 
Wieland, elder than them all, was destined to 
follow with tears of regret to the tomb. 

“ But we prattle something too widely,’— 
for many things occur between his arrival at 
Weimar and the event to which we have last 
alluded; many literary projects, many most 
important contributions, both in prose and 
verse, to the literature of his country. One 
object, which Wieland had much at heart, was 
the establishment of a periodical journal, de- 
voted to literature and the fine arts, on the 
plan of the Mereure de France. The literary 
difficulties attending the undertaking Wieland 
foresaw, but he had as yet no conception of the 
thousand other ills which the flesh of an editor 
is heir to, and which he was afterwards des- 
tined severely to experience. Wiecland’s prin- 
ciples of criticism, it cannot be denied, were 
somewhat too conventional, and too much 
formed upon French models, to harmonize with 
those more comprehensive wsthetical views 
which were beginning to supersede in Germa- 
ny the narrow system of Sulzer and his school. 
His iinitation of French writers, and his pro- 
scription of the visionary as a source of poetry, 
and of enthusiasm as a principle of conduct, 
were calculated to provoke the indignation of 
a very numerous body in German literature ; 
and hence, as editor of the German Mercury, 
he became obnoxious to two parties, who, dif- 
fering in most points, cordially united in oppos- 
ing the literary authority of Wieland. The 
Gottingen party of Klopstock, including Bur- 
ger, Holty, Voss, Count Stolberg, Miller and 
others, attacked him on the ground of his want 
of enthusiasm and of patriotism. That of 
Francfort, with Goethe and Herder at their 
head, assailed him on the score of his limited 
principles of taste and criticism. Some cir- 
cumstances which soon after occurred, contri- 
buted still further to widen the breach between 
Wieland and Goethe. A Review of the Goetz 
of Berlichingen in particular, certainly written 
in a contracted spirit of criticism, appeared in 
the number of the Mercury for September, 
1773. The review was not written by Wie- 
land, as Goethe afterwards learned. On the 
contrary, he was at the trouble to publish, in a 
subsequent number, a review of the reviewer 
himself, in which he took the liberty of dis- 
puting most of his propositions. But the evil 
was already done ; and Goethe, somewhat ir- 
ritated by an attack of which he had reason to 
suppose Wieland the author, and provoked by 
some heretical opinions with regard to the an- 
cients, which Wieland had expressed in his Let- 
ters on the Alcestis, revenged himself by his well- 
known farce, “ Gods, Heroes, and Wieland,” 
written, as he himself says, in one sitting, over 
a flask of good Burgundy, and publi by 
Lenz of Strasburg, who by this step thought 
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he would succeed in embroiling Goethe with 
the public. The result, however, was very 
different: Wieland himself took the satire kind- 
ly enough. 

“Young and powerful geniuses,” said he, 
“are like young colts, full of life and vigour, 
rearing and prancing, kicking before and be- 
hind, who will neither allow themselves to be 
caught or ridden. So much the better! 
they to drop their ears like asses, would any 
one ever make a Bacephalus or a Brigliadoro 
out of them? Precipitandus est liber spiritus. 
There is no other way. If we receive an occa- 
sional kick in the ribs from them, why we must 
console ourselves with the thought, that we 
fall a sacrifice to the common good of the re- 
public of letters, since it is only out of these 
impetuous spirits that great men are to be 
formed.” 

The attention excited by this satirical pro- 
duction attracted the notice of Wieland’s pu- 
pils, the dukes of Weimar; and, on passing 
through Francfort, they naturally felt anxious 
to see the young Aristophanes, who had treat- 
ed the Socrates of Weimar so unceremonious- 
ly. The result of the interview was, that, as 
soon as the duke succeeded to his govern- 
ment, he invited Goethe to Weimar, and every 
one knows that the invitation was accepted. 
He was afterwards followed ty Herder; so 
that the two greatest of Wieland’s literary op- 

onents were now brought into contact with 
Cin. Thus mingling together their prejudices 


abated : each learned to do justice to the abili- 
ties and virtues of the other; and a literary 
triumvirate was formed at Weimar, to which 
Europe could furnish but few parallels at the 


ciume. 

It would be impossible even to enumerate 
the vast series of subjects on which Wieland 
was now employed during the editorship of the 
Mercury, embracing, as it does, criticisms on 
works of art, ancient and modern, operas, 
translations, poems, serious and comic tales, 
historical and philosophical discussions. He 
seemed to have a peculiar pleasure in anato- 
mizing those enigmatical or equivocal charae- 
ters which occasionally puzzle the historian, in 
furnishing a key to apparent inconsistencies, in 
the solution of moral problems, and in the 
strenuous defence of those whose motives ap- 
peared to him from passion, prejudice, or im- 
perfect information, to have been misunder- 
stood. Such are his essays on the adept Nico- 
las Flammel, on the mysterious Dervise of 
Brussa, on the traveller Paul Lucas, on Plato 
and Pompey, on Lucian and Balzac, his defence 
of Aspasia, Julia, Faustina, and the philosopher 
Aristippus, whose portrait, and that of his con- 
temporaries, he was afterwards to exhibit at 
full length. But perhaps the two finest exam- 
ples of this talent for psychological analysis, 
are to be found in his Peregrinus Proteus, and 
his Agathodewmon, which may be considered 
as a pendant to the other. The subject of Pe- 
regrinus had been suggested to him by a trans- 
lation of Lucian, in which he was engaged, and 
which, together with one of Horace, he had 
published about this time. The reader of La- 
cian will recollect the account given by him of 
the exit of this cynic philosopher, and the very 
unfavourable portrait of his life and conversa- 
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tion, which is put into the mouth of a bystand- 
er. Wieland’s object in this novel is to recon- 
cile the events of Peregrinus’s life, with the 
reports thus wenmaiied | by Lucian, so as to 
admit their truth in the main, and yet to show 
that the philosopher was at bottom an amiable 
weak-headed enthusiast, and no base hypocrite 
or sensualist, as he is represented to be. The 
art with which this is effected, and the pro- 
found knowledge of human character which 
the work exhibits, are truly admirable, and we 
regret extremely that we are unable to enter 
on the subject at full length. The Agathode- 
mon, is a similar theory of the life of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, not as it is related by his bio- 
grapher Philostratus, but such as it might na- 
turally have been, to account for the miracu- 
lous representations of that narrative. The 
wild and singular stories, which had their ori- 
gin in the superstition of Philostratus, are here 
plausibly explained by a train of natural causes 
Wieland’s peculiar views with regard to super- 
stitious emotions, and all that class of illusions 
which appeared to him to arise from an over- 
excited temperament, are again brought for- 
ward with great force, ingenuity, and learning, 
in his essay on the propensity of mankind to 
the belief in magic and supernatural appear- 
ances. Wieland traces the belief of the won- 
derfal through the Pythagorean, Platonic, and 
Alexandrian schools, and the romances of the 
middle ages to modern times, showing how 
even the vast accession of philosophical expe- 
rience, which we are daily acquiring, tends in 
one sense to foster the belief in the wonderful, 
by convincing us how little we have as yet 
learned of the powers of nature, and how many 
arcana still lurk undiscovered in her mysteri- 
ous recesses. The sound, and acute views of 
Wieland on this subject, certainly could not 
have appeared in a more acceptable time, 
(1781,) while Swedenborg was inditing his 
Vision of the New Jerusalem, St. Germain de- 
ceiving credulous ladies like Madame de Gen- 
lis into a belief of his being the Wandering 
Jew, and the possessor of the Philosopher's 
Stone; while Cagliostro in Paris, Gassner and 
Schropfer in Germany were playing off their 
juggling resurrection tricks upon the public, 
and Mesmer initiating the disciples of magnet- 
ism into the celestial mysteries of clairroy- 
ance. 

Not less valuable, as a contribution to the 
history of the human mind, is another work, 
which appeared for the first time in the suc- 
cessive numbers of the Mercury, the 4bderites, 
an admirably dramatic representation of the 
petty squabbles, and paltry interests of a smal! 
corporation and an intriguing priesthood. The 
scene is laid during the days of Democritus, in 
Abdera ;—that Abdera, “the vilest, and most 
profligate town in Thrace, for poisons, conspi- 
racies, assassinations, libels, uinades, and 
tumults,” in which, according to Sterne’s frag- 
ment, so miraculous a revolution was suddenly 
effected by a lucky verse from the Andromeda 
of Euripides. But, while the satire appears to 
be pointed at Greece, it abounds in truth with 
modern instances, applicable not only to Ger- 
many, but to many a pelting petty officer of 
many a small corporation ourselves. 
Infinite art is shown in filling up the historical 
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outline, which has been furnished by Bayle’s 
Dictionary, while the truth and nature of his 
portraits is sufficiently attested by the circum- 
stance, that, in almost every small town in 
Germany, the good natured public traced the 
originals of the Strobyluses, Salabanders, Klo- 
marios, and Lysanders, who figure in the pages 
of the Tale. An outcry, worthy of Abdera it- 
self, from all quarters, was the consequence ; 
but Wieland, who had foreseen the pelting of 
this storm, bore it with great placidity. “ How 
truly wert thou in the right, mine excellent 
brother Tristram,” cried he, “in maintaining 
with his Eminence, John Della Casa, Bishop 
of Benevento, that ten thousand imps from 
hell are ever fluttering round the head of an 
unfortunate author, more especially of him 
who ventures upon the slippery path of wit and 
humour!” Wieland, however, managed mat- 
ters more quietly than his Eminence, and the 
evil spirits, who annoyed him for a time, ex- 
hausted their own ill temper without ruffling 
his tranquillity. 

The mantic Tales (Erzihlungen und 





Mirchen) which appeared about this time, 


possess a character somewhat different from | 
| rical purpose is to be traced underthem. Six- 


those we have already noticed. In the Idris, 
and the rest of that class, Wieland, though he 
borrowed the incidents, had not adopted along 
with these the manner of the ancient Fabliers. 
The main drift of the tales was satirical, and 
the long discussions and conversations in the 
French style, which were introduced, were the 
most opposite imaginable to the tone of his 
models. But Wieland was too acute not to be 
sensible of the beauty of this naive style of 
narrative. Familiar with all the three classes 
of the Romances of Chivalry, with the Eastern 
and Fairy Tales, and the Fabliaux of the Trou- 
veres, he must have met with a thousand in- 
stances in which it communicates to the tale a 





charm, which no satirical or didactic purpose 
could confer. The enthusiastic admiration | 
which Wieland expresses for the style of Hans | 
Sachs, sufficiently shows how fully he appre- 
ciated the effect of this antique simplicity; and 
the success with which he has himself caught 
the same tone in some of these tales, sufficient- 
ly disproves the notion that he was unable to 
divest himself of that garb of modern conversa- | 
tion, in which he had hitherto invested both the 
fictions of Fairy land and the pictures of so- 
ciety in Greece. We regret, however, that 
he has not availed himself more liberally of 
the rich storehouse of comic and serious inci- | 
dent to be found in the Fabliaux. How grace- | 
fully might he not have heightened the satiri- 
cal interest of such a tale as Le Manteau mal- | 
taillé, the comic imbroglio of the Trois Bossus, 
or the blending of Arcadian simplicity with 
chivalrous feeling in Aucassin and Nicolette! 
The tales which Wieland has remodelled are 
partly Oriental, partly European. The Win- 
ter’s Tale is a versification of the story of the 
Prince of the Black Islands in the Arabian | 
Nights ; the Summer's Tale is a modification 
of Chrétien de Troyes’s Fabliau of the Mule 
sans frein ; the Song of the Bird is from the 
Lays de l'Oiselet ; Pervonte, or the Wishes, 
from the Pentameron; the Water-Cistern, 
from the Contes Devots of Le Grand; and 





Geron der Adeliche, a detached incident from 
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the old Romance of Gyron le Courtois, which 
has been so tediously versified by Alamanni. 
Hann and Gulpenneh, which Wieland’s bio- 
grapher seems to think original, is from the 
Oriental Tale of the Taylor and his Wife- 
Gandalin, or Love for Love, Sixtus and Cla- 
ra, Schach Lolo, Klelia and Sinibald, would 
appear to be original. 

On the merits of these tales we have no 
time to expatiate, fur the range of Wieland’s 
labours is too vast to allow us to linger long 
on individual performances. In all of them a 
profound acquaintance with the general spirit 
and detail of the times of chivalry, and the easy 
confidence of one “long seated by the shores 
of old romance,” are visible. But to suppose 
that they are all written in one manner would 
be a great mistake. In some, as in Schach 
Lolo, and the Water-Cistern, where an obvi- 
ous moral is to be inculcated, we are reminded 
of the satirical and didactic Wieland of Bibe- 
rach; but in the pure natveté of his Sommer- 
Mirchen, Gandalin, and Geron der Adeliche, 
the touching simplicity of the old ballad is 
preserved. We are interested by the wonders 
as wonders; not because an esoteric or allego- 


tus and Clara, again, wavers between senti- 
ment and humour, seriousness and jest ; blend- 
ing, though not very successfully, the modern 
manner with the antique. But one general 


| remark, we think, will occur to almost ever 


one who compares these romantic tales wit 
their predecessors,—that they indicate a far 
more refined and elevated tone of feeling and 
expression than the former. His taste, purified 
by the society of a virtuous and amiable court, 
no longer admits those occasional vulgarisms 
and indecencies of expression which deform 
the comic tales, and others of that class. Not 
only does a spirit of caution and reserve per- 
vade even the most hazardous of these sub- 
jects, the Water-Cistern, but the shafts of his 
irony seem no longer indiscriminately aimed 
against virtue as well as folly or vice. He no 
longer disbelieves the existence of moral hero- 
ism, and though he still doubts whether any 
one is called upon to be a knight-errant, he 
begins to do justice to the sentiment which 
prompts that self devotion. Wieland was, in 
fact, too ‘accurate an observer of consequences, 
and, at the same time, too sincere a lover of 
truth to remain long an unqualified disciple of 
that ironical philosophy he had at first adopted. 
Ever and anon, in the midst of his pleasantry, 
some melancholy reflection, uprising like a 
cloud from the heart, seems to throw the sha- 
dow of the future across the sunshine of the 
present, and to change the coming smile into 
something like a sigh. The enthusiasm, in 
fact, which he believed he had extinguished, 
still slumbered in the recesses of his bosom, 
and betrays its existence by those lambent 
flashes of true feeling which occasionally break 
forth, and spread a rosy glow over the material 
—— with which they are incorporated. 
e trace the gradual advance of this convic- 
tion in the triumph of mental over corporeal 
beauty in the love of Amadis for Olinda; it 
struggles through the comic veil with which it 
is partially shaded in Combabus; it preserves 
the constancy of Gandalin to his fair Sonne- 
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mon amidst the fiery trials by which he is sur- 
rounded ; and it appears in its fullest purity in 
the beautiful tale of Gyron and the Lady of 
Maloane, which breathes the fine devotional 
spirit of chivalry, and which obviously flows, as 
one who is by no means friendly to him ad- 
nits, from the inmost heart of Wieland. 

No longer content to inculcate an accommo- 
dating alliance between the soul and the senses, 
he now perceives the danger pointed out by his 
own Peregrinus,—* that if the spirit be not 
ever soaring upwards, the animal part will soon 
stagnate in the mire of the earth, and the man 
who does not strive to become a god, will find 
himself in the end degraded toa beast.” Gra- 
dually his opinions had assumed the shape 
which he communicated to the world some 


years afterwards, in the new edition of his 


Agathon. At the conclusion of that work, as 
first published, Agathon had been left in a 
chaos of moral uncertainty, but in this rifaeci- 
amento, when almost on the point of yielding 
to the suphisms of Hippias, his hopes are re- 
vived by his residence in the family of Archy- 
tas, whose pure and simple manners and pro- 
found wisdom seem to realize the ideai of which 
he had so long been in quest. ‘To this venera- 
ble man he communicates his history, and in 
return receives from him a summary of those 
views by which his own faith had been fixed, 
and the head and heart gradually reconciled. 
The philosopher, while he witnessed the crimes 


Wieland. 






| 





that the spirit alone forms our true existence ; 
that its aims, its welfare, its happiness, must 
constitute mine ;—that it were unwise to ac- 
knowledge as an integral portion of itself, a 
body which has been superadded to it only as 
an organ for the development of its energies, 
and a medium of communication with other 
beings, or to treat with the animal part which 
was found to be its handmaid as its equal ; but 
worse than unwise, nay, an actual outrage 
against the most sacred of nature's laws, to en- 
ter intoa shameful alliance with it against our 
nobler part ;—to turn ourselves, as it were, into 
Centaurs, and to repay those services which 
the animal is bound to perform, by an uncalled- 
for and disgraceful liberality of requital on the 
part of the soul.” 

In the theory of Archytas, as thus condens- 
ed, we read the latest creed of Wieland. And 
now, with his views thus expanded, his senti- 
ments purified, and his standard of moral ex- 
cellence raised, he was about to proceed to the 
composition of that delightful poem by which 
his name is best known beyond the limits of 
Germany ;—in which his touching pictures of 
conjugal love, true constancy, and chivalrous 


| heroism, were to make amends for the levity 


with which such feelings had been hitherto 
treated. This poem has already been natu- 


| ralized in English by the excellent translation 


and errors of human life, saw that all men ad- , 


mitted in their judgments the reality of that 
virtue, which, by their actions, they seemed to 


controvert and deny ; he traced this inconsis- | 


tency to the union of two distinct natures in 
the composition of man, the one endeavouring 


to fix him with the other beings of animated | 


nature to this material world, the other striv- 
ing to elevate him by intelligence and free will 
far beyond the present limit of existence. To 
render man that which nature intended him to 
be, the harmony of these two natures must, in- 
deed, be preserved, not as he had formerly 
seemed to hold, by assigning to the senses a 
divided empire with the mind, but hy subjecting 
them to the control, the mild and beneficent 
sway of the nobler element of being. 

“Jf this harmony is possible, it can be effect- 


ed only by the subjection of the animal part to | 


animal part incurs no danger from the sway of 


the spiritual, the intelligent, and the free. . 
This subjection is the more reasonable, for the 


the spiritual, and has no reason to dread any 
denial of its legitimate enjoyments; since the 
former knows too well mt is necessary for 
the common good of the whole man to refuse 
to the animal portion what is necessary for its 
existence and its welfare. But the animal part 
knows nothing of the wants of the spiritual,— 
cares not whether its own restless struggles to 
gratify its propensities impede the free move- 
ment of the soul in the pursuit of its loftier 
aims and its purer enjoyments,—and so little 
inclines to set bounds to its own selfish gratifi- 
cation, that it struggles against every attempt 
at control, and the instant that reason slum- 
bers or slips its bridle, assumes an arbitrary su- 
tome fi of which the destruction of the whole 
interna! economy of our nature is the inevita- 
ble consequence From this moment I felt 





of Mr. Sotheby, which either is or ought to be, 
in the hands of every foreign reader. Our no- 
tice, therefore, of the plot of the Onrnon, shall 
be merely such as to render one or two of our 
subsequent remarks intelligible. 

Huon, of Bourdeaux, a young knight of the 
court of Charlemagne, has rashly vowed to ful- 
fil the dangerous mission imposed upon him by 
Charles, (as his punishment for having slain 
the treacherous Charlot, the son of the Empe- 
ror,) of travelling to Babylon, and there de- 
priving the Caliph of his beard and four of his 
grinders, in the presence of his whole assembled 
court. In this apparently hopeless enterprise, 
he meets with an unexpected ally in the Elfin 
king, Oberon, whose assistance, however, is 
not entirely disinterested, for he hopes by means 
of the virtue and constancy of Huon to effect a 
long-sought-for reconciliation with his Fairy 
queen. Their quarrel, in this case, had not 
originated as it does in Shakspeare, about “a 
little changeling boy,” but in a little piece of 
female perfidy, which Titania had in some mea- 
sure condescended to countenance. Provoked 
at her interference to protect the guilty, the 
Fairy king had rashly sworn— 


“« _______ never since that middle summer's 
spring 
To meet in hill or dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached margin of the sea,”"— 
(Midsummer Night's Dream, Act 2. 


until a faithful couple should by their constan- 
cy atone for the offence of ees fair who 
had caused their quarrel. His object now is te 
inspire Huon, and Rezia, the daughter of his 
intended victim the Caliph, with a mutual af- 
fection, from which that happy result may 
arise. With this view he shows the future 
lovers to each other in a dream, and provides 
the knight with a magic cup and horn, the for 
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mer of which fills with wine on being presented 
to the lip, while the sound of the latter inspires 
its auditors with an irresistible disposition to 
dance. Aided by these supernatural gifts, 
Huon accomplishes his dangerous mission at 
the court of Babylon, and the lovers are safely 
extricated from the hands of the enraged Ca- 
liph by the interference of Oberon. Ere they 
embark for Europe, however, he cautions them 
to consider each other as brother and sister till 
their union should be blessed by Pope Sylves- 
ter. But the passion of the lovers leads them to 
violate the injunction ; a dreadful tempest is 
the consequence: the terrified seamen draw 
lots for a victim, and the lot falls on the unfor- 
tunate knight. Rezia, who, wild with despair, 
has clung to his neck, leaps with him into the 
sea. Gradually the storm abates. The lovers 
are cast on a desert isle, alive, but deprived of 
the magic eup, which might have recruited 
their strength. With wearied toil, enlivened 
only by sincere affection, they must labour for 
their subsistence. In this dreary solitude Re- 
zia gives birth to a son, who is suddenly taken 
from her by the interference of Titania. But 
the misfortunes of the lovers do not terminate 
here. Rezia is carried off by pirates, and 
lodged in the harem of the Sultan Almanzor, 
who assails her constancy with alternate pro- 
mises and threats. Huon, who has been mira- 
culously conveyed by Oberon to the same spot, 
is at the same time undergoing a similar trial 
of his faith from the charms of the Sultaness 
Almansaris. True to their principles, the 
lovers are about to seal their constancy by 
death at the stake, when Oberon suddenly ap- 
pears to announce to them the termination of 
their sufferings, and the reconciliation with Ti- 
tania, which had been its result. In Oberon’s 
ear the happy pair are now conveyed to Paris, 
where Huon arrives just in time to save his es- 
tates from being escheated to the crown, and 
to present to the reconciled Emperor the spoils 
of his brother of Bagdad. 

The first inquiry which naturally occurs to 
the reader is, how these conflicting elements 
of the tragic and comic can be blended in this 
singular epopeia, so as to produce any unity of 
effect, or in fact any sentiment but that of min- 
gled surprise and disgust? How an apparent- 
ly insane expedition in search of a Caliph’s 
grinders, or grotesque pictures such as that of 
the dance of the Monks and Moors, or the 
Court of Bagdad, at the sound of Oberon’s bu- 
gle, can be made to harmonize with the tragic 
scenes of the storm in the gulf of Salerno, 
the heartfelt pictures of tenderness on the de- 
sert isle, or the noble proofs of conjugal fidelity 
which terminate the poem? That Wieland 
has so succeeded in blending these chaotic ma- 
terials, and imparting an almost unparalleled 
interest to the fantastic scenes of his poem, 
every one is aware, and it may therefore be 
worth while to glance at the way in which this 
has been effected. 

In the regular epic the feelings of the reader 
are the points to which the main efforts of the 
poet are directed. He avails himself of the 
imagination only as a passport to the heart. 
The bright and gorgeous pictures which he oc- 
casienslile introducesare but instruments which 
he uses for tempering and directing the tone 
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of emotion he wishes to prove. Fancy is em- 
ployed only as the servant of feeling. But in 
the romantic epic their situations seem re- 
versed. Imagination is no longer the means 
but theend, and the feelings are to be tributary 
to the fancy. We no longer demand those ex- 
citements which are necessary for the produc- 
tion of strong emotion, nor that uniform and 
unbroken tone of sentiment which is essential 
to its prolonged existence. Too great a depth 
of passion, too liberal an infusion of the tragic, 
would disturb that indolent equanimity and 
calm comfort into which the mind is lulled by 
the romantic ; while uniformity of tone would 
give an air of monotony to those pictures which 
must be varied and contrasted, in order to sa- 
tisfy the demands of the imagination. Reality 
and belief, therefore, are not the objects of the 
romantic poet, nor is his purpose to be attained 
by that cautious sequestration of comic from 
tragic emotion which is indispensable in the 
classical epic. On the contrary, although all 
those interests by which curiosity is excited or 
sympathy produced must in their nature par- 
take of the serious, and therefore the ground- 
work of every narrative poem which seeks to 
interest, must rest on the basis of seriousness, 
the comic seems also to form an essential in- 
gredient in the romantic epic. For the very 
nature of the romantic is fantastical: its wild 
adventures, its exaggerated dangers, its gigan- 
tic portraits of virtue and vice, its machinery 
with its odd mixture of the beautiful and the 
terrible, all these have a character of extrava- 
gance which borders on the comic. Hence 
those who have endeavoured to treat the ro- 
mantic seriously, after the belief in its marvels 
has ceased, have generally been obliged, like 
our own Spenser, to supply the place of humour 
by allegory, and to compensate the understand- 
ing for the immediate demands made upon its 
forbearance, by afterwards paying back the 
amount in the shape of didactic morality. But 
when the romantic and the wonderful is not 
thus used as a moral empire, a tempered vein 
of comedy is unquestionably its natural accom- 
paniment. It forms a kind of intermezzo or 
mediating power between the reason and the 
imagination, effecting as it were a compromise 
of their claims: and while it anticipates and 
apparently admits the objections which may be 
raised by the former, quietly secures to the 
latter an ample and undisturbed domain for its 
excursions. 

But it must at the same time be observed 
that it is a subdued and unobtrusive humour 
only which can be reconciled with the other 
elements of the romantic epos. In its castle 
of indolence, noisy mirth would be as much out 
of place as loud lamentation. Its seat is placed 
in the temperate zone of poetry, alike removed 
from frost and fire—occupying that midway 
elevation which, rising on one side towards the 
province of the exalted, slopes on the other to- 
wards the humbler precincts of the comic. A 
cheerful beauty is the characteristic of this re- 

ion, over which imagination is the sovereign. 
o torrents brawl along its fields; no tempests 
ruffle the even flow of its streams, no thunder- 
storms break the inviolable stillness of its at- 
mosphere. Only a balmy air stirs the trees 
and freshens its verdure ; and the rugged and 
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mon amidst the fiery trials by which he is sur- 
rounded ; and it appears in its fullest purity in 
the beautiful tale of Gyron and the Lady of 
Maloane, which breathes the fine devotional 
spirit of chivalry, and which obviously flows, as 
one who is by no means friendly to him ad- 
anits, from the inmost heart of Wieland. 

No longer content to inculcate an accommo- 
dating alliance between the soul and the senses, 
he now perceives the danger pointed out by his 
own Peregrinus,—“ that if the spirit be not 
ever soaring upwards, the animal part will soon 
stagnate in the mire of the earth, and the man 
who does not strive to become a god, will find 
himself in the end degraded toa beast.” Gra- 
dually his opinions had assumed the shape 
which he communicated to the world some 
years afterwards, in the new edition of his 
Agathon. At the conclusion of that work, as 
first published, Agathon had been left in a 
chaos of moral uncertainty, but in this rifaeci- 
amento, when almost on the point of yielding 
to the sophisms of Hippias, his hopes are re- 
vived by his residence in the family of Archy- 
itas, whose pure and simple manners and pro- 
found wisdom seem to realize the ideai of which 
he had so long been in quest. To this venera- 


ble man he communicates his history, and in | 


return receives from him a summary of those 


views by which his own faith had been fixed, | 
| of Mr. Sotheby, which either is or ought to be, 


and the head and heart gradually reconciled. 
The philosopher, while he witnessed the crimes 
and errors of human life, saw that all men ad- 
mitted in their judgments the reality of that 
virtue, which, by their actions, they seemed to 
controvert and deny ; he traced this inconsis- 


tency to the union of two distinct natures in | 


the composition of man, the one endeavouring 


to fix him with the other beings of animated | 
| the treacherous Charlot, the son of the Empe- 


nature to this material world, the other striv- 


ing to elevate him by intelligence and free will | 


far beyond the present limit of existence. ‘To 
render man that which nature intended him to 
be, the harmony of these two natures must, in- 
deed, be preserved, not as he had formerly 
seemed to hold, by assigning to the senses a 
divided empire with the mind, but by subjecting 
them to the control, the mild and beneficent 
sway of the nobler element of being 

“ Tf this harmony is possible, it can be effect- 
ed only by the subjection of the animal part to 
the spiritual, the intelligent, and the free. . . 
This subjection is the more reasonable, for the 
animal part incurs no danger from the sway of 
the spiritual, and has no reason to dread any 
denial of its legitimate enjoyments; since the 
former knows too well wit is necessary for 
the common good of the whole man to refuse 
to the animal portion what is necessary for its 
existence and its welfare. But the animal part 
knows nothing of the wants of the spiritual,— 
cares not whether its own restless struggles to 
gratify its propensities impede the free move- 
ment of the soul in the pursuit of its loftier 
aims and its purer enjoyments,—and so little 
inclines to set bounds to its own selfish gratifi- 
cation, that it struggles against every attempt 
at control, and the instant that reason slum- 
bers or slips its bridle, assumes an arbitrary su- 
premacy, of which the destruction of the whole 
internal economy of our nature is the inevita- 
ble consequence From this moment I felt 
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that the spirit alone forms our true existence ; 
that its aims, its welfare, its happiness, must 
constitute mine ;—that it were unwise to ac- 
knowledge as an integral portion of itself, a 
body which has been superadded to it only as 
an organ for the development of its energies, 
and a medium of communication with other 
beings, or to treat with the animal part which 
was found to be its handmaid as its equal ; but 
worse than unwise, nay, an actual outrage 
against the most sacred of nature's laws, to en- 
ter intoa shameful alliance with it against our 
nobler part ;—to turn ourselves, as it were, into 
Centaurs, and to repay those services which 
the animal is bound to perform, by an uncalled. 
for and disgraceful liberality of requital on the 
part of the soul.” 

In the theory of Archytas, as thus condens: 
ed, we read the latest creed of Wieland. And 
now, with his views thus expanded, his senti- 
ments purified, and his standard of moral ex- 
cellence raised, he was about to proceed to the 
composition of that delightful poem by which 
his name is best known beyond the limits ot 
Germany ;—in which his touching pictures of 
conjugal love, true constancy, and chivalrous 
heroism, were to make amends for the levity 
with which such feelings had been hitherto 
treated. This poem has already been natu- 
ralized in English by the excellent translation 


in the hands of every foreign reader. Our no- 
tice, therefore, of the plot of the Onrroy, shall 
be merely such as to render one or two of our 
subsequent remarks intelligible. 

Huon, of Bourdeaux, a young knight of the 
court of Charlemagne, has rashly vowed to ful- 
fil the dangerous mission imposed upon him by 
Charles, (as his punishment for having siain 


ror,) of travelling to Babylon, and there de- 
priving the Caliph of his beard and four of his 
grinders, in the presence of his whole assembled 
court. In this apparently hopeless enterprise, 
he meets with an unexpected ally in the Elfin 
king, Oberon, whose assistance, however, is 
not entirely disinterested, for he hopes by meavs 
of the virtue and constancy of Huon to effect a 
long-sought-for reconciliation with his Fairy 
queen. Their quarrel, in this case, had not 
originated as it does in Shakspeare, about “a 
little changeling boy,” but in a little piece of 
female perfidy, which Titania had in some mea- 
sure condescended to countenance. Provoked 
at her interference to protect the guilty, the 
Fairy king had rashly sworn— 


. never since that middle summer’ 
spring 
To meet in hill or dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached margin of the sea,”"— 
(Midsummer Night's Dream, Act 2. 
until a faithful couple should by their constan- 
cy atone for the offence of the guilty fair who 
had caused their quarrel. His object new is to 
inspire Huon, and Rezia, the daughter of hiv 
intended victim the Caliph, with a mutual af 
fection, from which that happy result may 
arise. With this view he shows the future 
lovers to each other in a dream, and provides 
the knight with a magic cup and horn, the for 
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mer of which fills with wine on being presented 
to the lip, while the sound of the latter inspires 
its auditors with an irresistible disposition to 
dance. Aided by these supernatural gifts, 
Huon accomplishes his dangerous mission at 
the court of Babylon, and the lovers are safely 
extricated from the hands of the enraged Ca- 
liph by the interference of Oberon. Ere they 
embark for Europe, however, he cautions them 
to consider each other as brother and sister till 
their union should be blessed by Pope Sylves- 
ter. But the passion of the lovers leads them to 
violate the injunction ; a dreadful tempest is 
the consequence: the terrified seamen draw 
lots for a victim, and the lot falls on the unfor- 
tunate knight. Rezia, who, wild with despair, 
has clung to his neck, leaps with him into the 
sea. Gradually the storm abates. The lovers 
are cast on a desert isle, alive, vut deprived of 
the magic cup, which might have recruited 
their strength. With wearied toil, enlivened 
only by sincere affection, they must labour for 
their subsistence. In this dreary solitude Re- 
tia gives birth to a son, who is suddenly taken 
from her by the interference of Titania. But 
the misfortunes of the lovers do not terminate 
here. Rezia is carried off by pirates, and 
lodged in the harem of the Sultan Almanzor, 
who assails her constancy with alternate pro- 
mises and threats. Huon, who has been mira- 
culously conveyed by Oberon to the same spot, 
is at the same time undergoing a similar trial 
of his faith from the charms of the Sultaness 
Almansaris. True to their principles, the 
lovers are about to seal their constancy by 
death at the stake, when Oberon suddenly ap- 
pears to announce to them the termination of 
their sufferings, and the reconciliation with Ti- 
tania, which Thad been its result. In Oberon’s 
car the happy pair are now conveyed to Paris, 
where Huon arrives just in time to save his es- 
tates from being escheated to the crown, and 
to present to the reconciled Emperor the spoils 
of his brother of Bagdad. 

The first inquiry which naturally occurs to 
the reader is, how these conflicting elements 
of the tragic and comic can be blended in this 
singular epopeia, so as to produce any unity of 
effect, or in fect any sentiment but that of min- 
gled surprise and disgust? How an apparent- 
ly insane expedition in search of a Caliph’s 
grinders, or grotesque pictures such as that of 
the dance of the Monks and Moors, or the 
Court of Bagdad, at the sound of Oberon’s bu- 
gle, can be made to harmonize with the tragic 
scenes of the storm in the gulf of Salerno, 
the heartfelt pictures of tenderness on the de- 
sert isle, or the noble proofs of conjugal fidelity 
which terminate the m? That Wieland 
has so succeeded in blending these chaotic ma- 
terials, and imparting an almost unparalleled 
interest to the fantastic scenes of his poem, 
every one is aware, and it may therefore be 
worth while to glance at the way in which this 
has been effected. 

In the regular epic the feelings of the reader 
are the points to which the main efforts of the 
poet are directed. He avails himself of the 
imagination only as a passport to the heart. 
The bright and gorgeous pictures which he oc- 
cosienaliy introducesare but instruments which 
he uses for tempering and directing the tone 

Museum.—V or. XIII. 
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of emotion he wishes to prove. Fancy is em- 
ployed only as the servant of feeling. But in 
the romantic epic their situations seem re- 
versed. Imagination is no longer the means 
but theend, and the feelings are to be tributary 
to the fancy. We no longer demand those ex- 
citements which are necessary for the produc- 
tion of strong emotion, nor that uniform and 
unbroken tone of sentiment which is essential 
to its prolonged existence. Too great a depth 
of passion, too liberal an infusion of the tragic, 
would disturb that indolent equanimity and 
calm comfort into which the mind is lulled by 
the romantic ; while uniformity of tone would 
give an air of monotony to those pictures which 
must be varied and contrasted, in order to sa- 
tisfy the demands of the imagination. Reality 
and belief, therefore, are not the objects of the 
romantic poet, nor is his purpose to be attained 
by that cautious sequestration of comic from 
tragic emotion which is indispensable in the 
classical epic. On the contrary, although all 
those interests by which curiosity is excited or 
sympathy produced must in their nature par- 
take of the serious, and therefore the ground- 
work of every narrative poem which seeks to 
interest, must rest on the basis of seriousness, 
the comic seems also to form an essential in- 
gredient in the romantic epic. For the very 
nature of the romantic is fantastical: its wild 
adventures, its exaggerated dangers, its gigan- 
tie portraits of virtue and vice, its machinery 
with its odd mixture of the beautiful and the 
terrible, all these have a character of extrava- 
gance which borders on the comic. Hence 
those who have endeavoured to treat the ro- 
mantic seriously, after the belief in its marvels 
has ceased, have generally been obliged, like 
our own Spenser, to supply the place of humour 
by allegory, and to compensate the understand- 
ing for the immediate demands made upon its 
forbearance, by afterwards paying back the 
amount in the shape of didactic morality. But 
when the romantic and the wonderful is not 
thus used as a moral empire, a tempered vein 
of comedy is unquestionably its natural accom- 
paniment. It forms a kind of intermezzo or 
mediating power between the reason and the 
imagination, effecting as it were a compromise 
of their claims: and while it anticipates and 
apparently admits the objections which may be 
raised by the former, quietly secures to the 
latter an ample and undisturbed domain for its 
excursions. 

But it must at the same time be observed 
that it is a subdued and unobtrusive humour 
only which can be reconciled with the other 
elements of the romantic epos. In its castle 
of indolence, noisy mirth would be as much out 
of place as Joud lamentation. Its seat is placed 
in the temperate zone of poetry, alike removed 
from frost and fire—occupying that midway 
elevation which, rising on one side towards the 
province of the exalted, slopes on the other to- 
wards the humbler precincts of the comic. A 
cheerful beauty is the characteristic of this re- 

ion, over which imagination is the sovereign. 
fe torrents braw! along its fields; no tempests 


ruffle the even flow of its streams, no thunder- 

storms break the inviolable stillness of its at- 

mosphere. Only a balmy air stirs the trees 

and freshens its verdure ; and the rugged and 
No. 77.—4 H 
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discordant outlines of the wide landscape are 
shaded into each other by softening mists and 
golden exhalations of the dawn. Through its 
green avenues, seriousness and mirth saunter 
hand in hand, the one laying aside her sadness, 
the other her frivolity. Sensibility and humour 
greet each other, and dignity shakes hands 
with negligence at its convivial board. Even 
hoary Wisdom may mingle at times in the ban- 
quet and elevate its spirit by the lessons of di- 
vine philosophy. But Wit in all his glittering 
robes has no place here ; and Sarcasm, in order 
to be admitted, must steal in in the disguise of 
simplicity. Ribald Mirth with his troop of pi- 
ping Satyrs and tipsy Bacchanals is driven like 
the rabble-rout from its halls; and pain and 
horror, anger and sorrow, and all of Comus the 
“ fury passions” which shake the tranquillity of 
the mind are banished far beyond the bounda- 
ries of its calm domain. 

It is in this light that Wieland seems to 
have viewed the romantic epos, and the very 
circumstances which have sometimes been 
fixed on as objections to his poetry, when 
more closely examined, oaly evince the sound- 
ness of his views, and the consistency with 
which he has followed them out in the Obe- 
ron. If he excludes from his poem those ela- 
borate appeals to the passions which are to be 
found in other epics—and seldom allows the 
stream of feeling to run on long unbroken, 
but diverts our attention and gives a new 
turn to our emotions by some humorous or 
glittering picture—he does so because the 
varied and versatile nature of the romantic 
epic does not admit of any engrossing senti- 
ment. A poet of less judgment might have 
caught at every opportunity of laying siege to 
our feelings, but Wieland perceived that sere- 
nity rather than emotion is the principle upon 
which it is founded. Therefore it is that all 
is subdued and tempered; that the feelings 
are touched but not wounded, our hopes cast 
down but not destroyed, the ludicrous emo- 
tions excited but not satiated, the imagination 
cheered but not inebriated. Thus only in the 
romantic epic can unity be obtained, and this 
is the secret by which, in Oberon, the jarring 
elements of seriousness and mirth, human ac- 
tions and supernatural agency, are blended 
and reconciled. What, for instance, appears 
at first sight more insane and ludicrous than 
the object of Huon’s mission? Yet long before 
his arrival at Bagdad have we not almost 
ceased to smile at its absurdity? Carried away 
by the ever changing mixture of wonder and 
human adventure, of lofty sentiment in Huon, 
with comic and common-place simplicity in 
Scherasmin, have we not unconsciously imbibed 
the spirit of the poem, and begun to consider 
this strange errand as only in harmony with 
the fantastic principles of the world in which 
we are wandering? And when Huon delivers 
hie message with grave dignity, as if like 
Danie! he bad been announcing to the dismay- 
ed Caliph that his kingdom and not his teeth 
were to be taken from him; when the inci- 
dent is divested of its apparent cruelty, by the 
Caliph's rejection of the alternative afforded 
by Huon, and the dexterity with which the 
olvis of Oberon accomplish the feat, do we 
not look upon the infliction rather as a piece 
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of grave poetical justice than as the burlesque 
accomplishment of an absurd vow? With the 
same art are the pathetic scenes of the poem 
relieved. Our apprehensions for Huon’s sue- 
cess and Rezia’s safety are ever and anon 
checked by the comic quaintness of Scheras- 
min, with his dry humour, his superstitious 
terrors and nightmare dreams, or the grotesque 
extravagance of the convent dance; and even 
in the more solemn scenes that follow the em- 
barkation of the lovers, the application of the 
same principle of restraint is obvious. The 
events that occur are serious and even mourn- 
ful: but pain is never deepened into agony, 
nor sadness into grief. Hope never abandons 
us; we still feel assured that Oberon has not 
forsaken his favourites, and that their trials 
are but temporary. And if at times the home- 
felt scenes of pathos in the desert island,—the 
sufferings of the young lovers, their hopes and 
fears, their patient endurance and firin affee- 
tion,—seem to overpass the boundaries of calm 
emotion, and fill the heart with a tenderness 
that almost resolves itself in tears, how soon, 
yet how insensibly, are our feelings tranquil- 
lized by the art of the poet, who draws our 
eyes from the restless picture of human pas- 
sion to fix them on the serenity of eternal na- 
ture,—who guides our steps through branch- 
ing forests of palm and cedar, and soothes our 
senses with the fragrance of myrtle blossoms, 
and the sunny lustre of orange groves! 

But the harmonious union of incident which 
Wieland has thus produced is not the only 
unity he has attained in his poem. The con- 
struction of the plot affords a masterly exam- 
ple of unity of interest arising from three dis- 
tinct but connected plots, and does as much 
credit to Wieland’s inventive powers, as the 
tone in which he has pitched his poem does to 
his taste and judgment. In one sense no 
doubt it might be denied that the Oberon is 
at all entitled to the praise of invention, since 
scarcely any one incident it contains is origi- 
nal. The main story, as every one knows, is 
taken from the romance of Huon of Bour- 
deaux, from which Count de Tressan has 
riven a long extract in the Bibliothéque des 
Xomans ; and which has in its time been part- 
ly borrowed from the Z.thiopica of Heliodorus, 
and the Zariadres and Odatis of Chares of 
Mitylene. The important episode of Gangolf 
and Rosetta in the sixth book, which ocea- 
sions the quarrel between Oberon and Titania, 
is familiar to the English reader in the Janu- 
ary and May of Chaucer and Pope; to the 
Italians in the Decameron; and io the Ara- 
bians in the Bahar Danush. The trial at the 
stake is but a repetition of Tasso’s Sophronia 
and Olinda: the mutual dreams of the lovers 
is an idea borrowed from the Persian Tales; 
and most of the other incidents may be traced 
without much difficulty to their originals, in 
those chronicles of romance of fairy-land with 
which Wieland was so conversant. The cha- 
racter of Oberon himself, and the lovely form 
and qualities with which Wieland has endow- 
ed him, though differing from those of the 
French romance, are borrowed in the main 
from Chaucer's Merchant's Tale, and the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 

With these formidable deductions, what 
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claims to originality, it may be asked, can the 
Oberon retain? These are to be found in the 
novelty and art with which the moving acci- 
dents of this strange story are blended into a 
whole. The poem consists of three separate 
actions; Huon’'s expedition to Babylon; his 
love for Rezia, and its consequences ; and the 
quarrel and reconciliation of Oberon and Ti- 
tania. But observe how firmly these separate 
threads are interwoven! Without Oberon’s as- 
sistance, Huon would in vain attempt to exe- 
eute his dangerous mission; without his ar- 
rival at Babylon, his love for Rezia, with all 
its attendant train of error and atoning virtue, 

ald never have arisen; and without the 
ape of effecting his long sought for reconci- 

tion with his queen by means of the lover's 

astancy, Oberon would have had no induce- 

at to afford his assistance. This mutual 
dependance of the mortal and immortal upon 
each other, removes that extrinsic and foreign 
air which generally attends the introduction 
of machinery, and renders the supernatural 
beings of the Oberon actual agents, not mere 
ornaments of the poem. For if Oberon and 
his train are to be viewed as machines in re- 
ference to the fulfilment of Huon’s mission— 
with as much justice may Huon and Rezia be 
considered as the machinery by which the 
differences of these elves are to be reconciled. 
Thus the supernatural agents are furnished 
with a sufficient motive for their interference 
in the affairs of mortals, and while they con- 


longer do so from motives of ecaprice, or gene- 
ral principles of action arising from a good or 
evil nature, but in obedience to palpable and 
immediate impulses, and in furtherance of in- 
terests with which the happiness or misery of 
their ideal existence is inextricably inter- 
twined. 

Bat though we think Wieland has shown 
admirable dexterity in connecting his different 
plots, we must take the liberty of differin 
from the common opinion so far as to hold, 
that there are not a few incidents in the 
course of the poem which are inconsistent or 
ebjectionable. It is certainly not easy to lay 
down the laws applicable to fairy-land, but 
thus much we think we may venture to as- 
sume, that though the poet may be entitled to 
take unlimited freedoms with external nature, 
yet in tracing the motives and conduct of his 
imaginary beings, he must so far adopt the 
analogy of human counsels as to render their 
views consistent with themselves. The mind 
ean take no permanent interest in any thing 
which does not possess a certain degree of 
order and regularity in its movements. When 
the romantic poet, therefore, has once taken 
his ground and announced his views, we are 
entitled to keep him to his position. Now, in 
more than one point it appears to us, that the 
fable of the Oberon does not sufficiently fulfil 
these conditions! 

We learn from the tale of Gangolf (which, 
pom mea | its important bearing on the plot, 
is very y told as an incidental episode by 
Scherasmin,) that Oberon, doubting the fide- 
lity of woman, since the adventure of the 
pear-tree, has vowed never again to meet his 
queen, 
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« Till marked by fate itself, a faithful pair, 

Warmed by pure love and faith's undying 
flame, 

In weal or wo eternally the same,” 


should by their constancy atone for the guilt 
of Rosetta. Now, even had Huon and Rezia 
been faithful to death, would that have offered 
the elfin monarch, the satisfaction he looked 
for, or removed the doubt under which he la- 
boured? Would the fidelity of a young and 
lovely pair to each other, have afforded a pa- 
rallel case to that of the doting Gangolf and 
his young wife, or any security for the fidelity 
of the heroine under the same circumstances? 
Had the plan of the poem been such as to show 
that Rezia’s attachment survived the loss of 
all that captivates the eye, and all that is ne- 
cessary to satisfy the claims of the heart, when 
youth, beauty, activity, enthusiasm, had been 
taken from him, then might the tale have af- 
forded a practical answer to the question 
which seemed to have embarrassed Oberon; 
namely, whether, in any case, a pure feelin 
of duty is a sufficient security for conjuga 
fidelity. As it is, the story proves little or 
nothing, and we must hold the elfin monarch 
to be as sanguine in his reconciliations, as he 
appears to have been quick in quarrel, since 
he is contented with a solution so inadequate 
to the problem he had raised. 

But allowing Oberon’s views to be more lo- 


| gical than they really are, there is next an ob- 
trol the destiny of these individuals, they no | 


vious contradiction, between the trial pre- 
scribed here, and that which Oberon himself 


| communicates to the lovers before their de- 





parture for Europe. Fidelity under every trial 
is the desideratum according to Scherasmin’s 
account; but chastity is the injunction which 
Oberon imposes upon them, as the condition of 
their happiness, and the means of restoring 
his own, Now the worst of this is, that the 
very misfortunes which are to try their fidelity, 
can only arise through the breach of the other 
condition. For if the lovers had controlled 
their passions, and arrived safely at Rome to 
receive the pope's blessing on their union, how 
was their fidelity to be proved?—Why, in re- 
lating the quarrel between Oberon and Tita- 
nia, does Scherasmin forget that this is -the 
same Oberon who is the protector of his mas- 
ter, and the*potent effects of whose magic 
horn he has himself so lately experienced ? 
—Why does Rezia accelerate the unfortunate 
catastrophe by her ill-timed visit to Huon’s 
cabin? If her anxiety would admit of no de- 
lay, might not her inquiries have been made 
and answered by the same means by which she 
had overheard his sighs? Is not her attire and 
his conduct, “in such a place as this, at such 
an hour,” unsuited to the retiring modesty of 
her character ?—Why does Oberon, after an- 
nouncing to Huon, that the breach of his pro- 
hibition must be the signal for their ete se- 
paration, limit this eternity to a few months, 
and again extend to him his protection by con- 
veying him from the desert island to the gar- 
dens of Almansaris? Jf Oberon could so easily 
get quit of one vow, why should he give him- 
self so much trouble about the fulfilment of 
another? Why not, as in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, quictly make up matters with 
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Titania, and say, “ Now thou and I are new in 
amity ?’"—Again—if fidelity, under all cireum- 
stances, is the virtue of which Oberon is in 
search, are the adventures of the lovers the 
best calculated to exhibit that quality? If 
Rezia remains constant to her husband on a 
desert island, inhabited only by an old hermit, 
or bears hunger and thirst with him—could 
she have done otherwise? Is not even the 
final trial to which the lovers are exposed from 
Almanzor and Almansaris, unsatisfactory and 
unartificial, in as far as Huon is concerned ? 
True, he resists the allurements of the sul- 
taness; but is he not represented as on the 
‘ony of yielding,* when Almanzor appears? If 
e had not appeared, what then?—Why did 
not Almanzor postpone his entrance till our 
assurance was rendered doubly sure? What 
becomes, even at the close, of Pope Sylvester's 
blessing, which Oberon represents as such a 
sine-qudé-non in the union of the lovers ? 

Some of these questions we are persuaded 
Wieland would have found it difficult to an- 
swer ; and the truth is, that with all the license 
which the romantic poet possesses, the con- 
struction of a perfect fable is nearly as difficult 
in the marvellous as the natural. Many of 
these slight blemishes are the more to be re- 
gretted because we perceive with how little 
injury to the beauties of the poem, they might 
have been corrected; others go deeper into 
the essence of the tale, and could not perhaps 
have been altered without materially changing 
its character. But if any thing were wanting 
to show how completely the spirit of genuine 
poetry can render the mind insensible to de- 
fects of plot or inconsistency of character, it is 
this, that with all these lapses, and others which 
acritical eye might detect, the interest produced 
by the perusal! of the Oberon is intense,—and 
that once within the magic circle of Wieland, 
we forget every thing else. in the pictures of he- 
roic courage and suffering constancy—of con- 
jngal fidelity and parental affection—of friend- 
ship, gratitude, religion, and confidence in Pro- 
vidence ; in its maze of human and superna- 
tural adventure, its quiet and almost uncon- 
scious humour, its portraits of female beauty ; 
in its varied landscapes of summer and winter, 
of animated and inanimate nature, the tumult 
of the town, the seclusion of the hermitage, 
the dreariness of the desert, the luxurious pro- 
fusion of Arabian gardens, the combat, the 
magic dance, the revel, the tournament, and 
the tempest. 

On the beauties of detail which the Oberon 
contains, on its enchanting ease of style (an 
ease, be it observed, which is produeed by the 
most laborious revision, for the Oberon was 
four times written before it was sent to press,) 
and harmony of versification, we had much to 
say; but we feel that we have lingered too 
long within its magic labyrinth, and must 
hasten to “fresh fields and ures new.” 

Twenty-five years of Wi 's life had rolled 





*.... “just da jede sehne 


Ermatten will zu widerstehn 

Und mit wollust’ger wuth ihm die erhitzte 
schine 

Fast aberwaltigt hat—lasst sich Almanzor 
sehn.” Canto xii. st. xix. 
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by at Weimar in these literary avocations, in 
the society of those numerous friends by whom 
he was beloved and respected, and in the bosom 
of his own family, which now amounted to 
nine children. His busy and laborious resi- 
dence had been varied only by a short tour to 
Switzerland in 1797. Here he was again to 
look upon that romantic country, at the age of 
sixty-four, which he had last beheld in the 
energy of youth, to shake old friends by the 
hand, to revive the memory of old feelings, 
perhaps old follies, and to explain those mis. 
conceptions, which in some cases had inter- 
rupted the harmony of former intercourse 
Every where he was received with a hospitality 
and kindness of heart which made a lively im- 
pression on his mind. The charms of the 
country life he had here led in his hired villa 
on the lake of Zurich, seemed to haunt his 
imagination on his: return, and to render his 
constant confinement in Weimar irksome to 
him. Fortunately, the state of his finances, 
which, notwithstanding his numerous family, 
had been improved by economy and literary 
assiduity, permitted him to gratify his wishes 
by the purchase of Osmanstadt, a villa on the 
Im, about two leagues from Weimar, which 
appeared to him to unite the advantages he re- 
required, and to which he removed with his 
family in 1798. 

It is in this retirement that Wieland ap- 
pears to most advantage. Here the native 
goodness and candour of his character, his 
anxiety to love and be beloved of all, appear 
in an almost patriarchal light. How different 
from the miscalled patriarch of Ferney, traf- 
ficking for praise with his cotemporaries, living 
on the breath of adulation, vain, fretful, heart- 
less, is the patriarch of Osmanstadt among his 
fruits and flowers, his buildings and improve- 
ments, his simple amusements, his useful occu- 
pations, his tender domestic duties! If at one 
time the opinions, though not the sentiments 
of Wieland, (to use his own distinction,) threat- 
ened a dangerous approximation to those of 
Voltaire, how widely had these theories di- 
verged ere he had thus attained the autumn 
of life! While the one grows more reckless 
and malicious in his irony, more selfish in his 
principles, more grovelling in his pleasures, 
the nearer he draws to the goal of life, the 
other endeavours to redeem his errors of opi- 
nion, to purify his principles, (for his practice 
required no change,) to expand the sphere of 
his social affections, and once more to kindle 
the flame of feeling which he had rashly been 
tempted to extinguish. Wieland, too, like 
Voltaire, is courted in his country residence 
by the visits of the great and the fair; but 
with him these visits were matters of no 
anxiety ; they came unlooked-for, if they came 
at all. The portrait of Wieland, in Osman- 
stadt, however, is so finely drawn by the hand 
of one whose feeli led her to do justice 
to the subject,—the obiect of his youthful 
flame, the friend of his manhood, ia de la 
Roche, during her visit to him there in 1%, 
—that we cannot refuse him the justice of in- 
serting its characteristic features. 

“ r a separation of nearly thirty years | 
again saw the good and worthy friend of my 
youth. I embraced him, his excellent wife, 
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Wieland. 


and four of his six daughters. I was in his 
house. How shall I describe the remembrances 
of the past that thronged back upon me? What 
changes had taken place since we first met in 
1750, in ourselves, our fortunes, and our friends! 
How had our views and wishes changed, when 
we met again as friends and relatives in 1799! 
. 1 fell asleep late, for my mind had been 
itated, and I had been listening to the sound 
of Wieland’s untutored but feeling performance 
on the harpsichord, with which he generally 
closes the evening. Forty-nine years before, | 
had heard it for the first time, near the lonely 
church-yard of St. Martin, in Biberach ; and 
now the same tones echoed in my quiet cham- 
ber here from his Sabinum on the Im 
With what sympathy and pleasure did I be- 
come acquainted with the interior of the build- 
ing, and the wide extent of the garden which 
joins a birch wood on the banks of the Ilm, be- 
neath whose canopy the lovely shadows of 
Greece may float undisturbed before his fancy ! 
I dined every day with seven of Wieland’s 
children ; and saw four of his grand-children. 
His second son he introduced to me as the ma- 
nager of his property. How delightful is the 
remembrance of one morning, in which, sitting 
with Wieland at the window of his library, 
which overlooks a part of the garden, he 
pointed out to me his son, dressed like an ac- 
tive peasant, mowing down a grass plat sur- 
rounded by a hedge of roses, with the greatest 
The interchange of books 
Wieland 


some new publication on my table, which 
formed a subject of conversation ; then came 


one daughter with a glass of butter-milk, an- 
other with a plate of cherries, or the good Julie 


with a basket of roses. I accompanied their 
amiable mother in her duties of the table and 
the cellar, the preparation of flax, the dairy, 
and bleaching-green, or walked with Wieland 
to see his stables and his sheep, and wondered 
at the extent of his information on farming. 
“Some days afterwards Goethe dropped in 
quietly todinner. It was inexpressibly pleasing 
to see these congenial spirits sitting together 
without pomp or pretension, and addressing 
each other with the confidential “thou” of the 
ancients. I was fortunate enough to meet them 
together, for the first time, on the cheerful path 
before Wieland’s room, while Goethe was ex- 
pressing his delight at his friend’s purchase of a 
country residence, and had stood still near the 
large characteristic portrait of old Count Sta- 
dion, who seemed, like me, to be contemplating 
them with wonder. I remembered, that Wie- 
land, who had first become acquainted with 
the Count at his country-seat, had then said to 
him, all great men have sought a quiet harbour 
in the bosom of nature, when the evening of 
life comes on. And now appeared in the lin- 
den walk, the blooming daughter of Herder, 
led forward, as if in triumph, by Wieland's 
children and grand-children, to meet Wieland, 
myself, and my friend. How many days of 
calm enjoyment passed on, during which Wie- 
land sacrificed many of his employments, to 
talk, to walk, or to read to us, while his amia- 
ble wife pursued her tasks by our side! We 
saw Wi admitted as a farmer, and inscribe 
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his name in the Lagerbuch of Osmanstadt. It 
was delightful to see him and his three sons 
shaking hands with the good delegates of the 
village, and to hear them, in return, wishing 
success to his farming operations. 

“A young man from Bremen, a student of 
medicine, gave us an opportunity of seeing 
Wieland in another amiable light. Meyer, had 
written some little poems, and was tremulously 
anxious that this great master should glance 
over his performances. Wieland granted his 
request with great readiness, praised what was 
good so kindly, and blamed what was defective 


| so gently, that our respect for him was doubled, 
an 


the young man looked at him as if some 
genius had pressed his hand and guided his 
pen.” * 
it was in this retirement that Wieland’s last 
important narrative work was produced “ Aris- 
tippus and his Contemporaries.” The tale 
places us in the Grecian world, at the time 
when the Socratic philosophy had branched off 
into the Platonic, Cynic, and Cyrenean. So- 
crates had been the master to whom Wieland 
had looked up before adopting the visionary 
theory of Plato; he had then graduated into 
the Epicureanism of Aristippus, and now he 
returns, with views enlarged and purified, to 
Socrates again. Aristippus is no longer the 
representative of Wieland. He is a mere his- 
torical portrait, drawn according to the best in- 
formation which Wieland’s extensive reading 
enabled him to accumulate. The object of the 
tale is to develope the principles maintained by 
Aristippus ; and to show how his character has 
naturally come to be mistaken and calumniated. 
The character of Socrates, on which Wieland 
seems to have bestowed all his powers, is a 
masterpiece of dexterity in the difficult task of 
filling up with truth and censistency an his- 
torical outline, often faintly, erroneously, or 
confusedly drawn. 

But these peaceful avocations were unfortu- 
nately to be disturbed by some of those trials 
from which no human contentment is exempt- 
ed. Some of these arose from literary causes, 
others from domestic misfortunes. The French 
Revolution unfortunately placed Wieland in the 
situation of a person obnoxious to both political 
parties in Germany. Like many other great 
and good men, he had at first hailed the dawn 
of freedom, and believed in the reality of many 
of those dreams of improvement which it had 
held forth, and had expressed these feelings 
with his native warmth and openness. But as 
the scene began to darken, and an anarchy, 
more fearful than any thing which had pre- 
ceded it, replaced that arbitrary authority, 
against which his spirit of freedom had revolt- 
ed, he withdrew from the ranks of republican- 
ism, and both by precept and example endea- 
voured to repress that insane spirit of revolu- 
tion which was gaining ground in Germany. 
Thus he was exposed to alternate abuse of 
both parties. But with the change of opinion 
in political matters, a revolution not less com- 
plete was gradually taking place in the princi- 
ples of taste and criticism in Germany. The 
philosophy of Kant, and the wsthetic system of 
the Schlegels, were superseding the existin 
systems, and in the division of opinions, ca 
by these discussions, Wicland, as the professor 
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of a philosophy, and the advocate of a critical 
system entirely opposed to the spirit of these 
innovations, was severely handled. A coolness 
ensued between the poet and Goethe, in conse- 
quence of some epigrams which had appeared 
in the Xenien. But the wit of the Xenien 
might have been borne with patience, had not 
others taken up the weapon of offence in another 
and a more unworthy spirit. It is with regret 
that we name Augustus and William Schlegel, 
as the authors or abettors of those unjust and 
iliberal attempts to undervalue the fame, and 
wound the feelings of Wieland. It strikes us 
with surprise that those whose principles of 
taste are generally so candid and comprehen- 
sive, should be so unjust to the merits of one 
who, whatever might be his hostility to the 
systems they patronized, was undoubtedly a 
man of a high and varied intellect, of vast ac- 
quirements and amiable manners. Was it 
generous or manly thus to assail a kind-hearted 
and benevolent old man, because, like Herder, 
he neither perceived nor acknowledged the ex- 
cellence of the transcendental philosophy, or 
the advantages of the new w#sthetic,—because 
he preferred his own Grace to their naturalis- 
mus, his own creed to their poetical Catholic- 
ism,—because he had sometimes givena French 
colouring to Athenian conversations, or allow- 
ed his spirit of irony to overflow its bounds? 
One specimen of this system of persecution 
will be sufficient. In the Athenwum (1799, 
vol. ii. p. 340) appeared an edictal citation “at 
the instance of Messieurs Lucian, Fielding, 
Sterne, Bayle, Voltaire, Crebillon, Hamilton 
and others,” inviting the public to an examina- 
tion of the poetical stock of the “Comes 
Cwsareus Palatinus, Wieland,” and “ as many 
articles have been found apparently belonging 
to Horace, Ariosto, Cervantes, and Shakspeare, 
all who may have similar claims are requested 
to apply.” Doubtless there is more wickedness 
than wit in this sally; but the temper in which 
it was framed, and the perseverance with which 
such attacks were continued, sunk deeply into 
the sensitive mind of Wieland, whose anxious 
wish had always been to be loved by his fellow 
men, and who could say of himself with truth 
to Gleim, “I have been a man, but I trust a 
good man, and | have never yet lost the esteem 
af a wise and good man, when he learned to 
know me.” Wieland, however, consoled him- 
self with the reflection that justice would be af- 
terwards done to him. 

“| repose,’’ said he, “ in the calm conscious- 
ness that I have deserved something better of 
the times in which I live. Meanwhile the in- 
conceivable injustice of my contemporaries has 
little influence on my happiness. I have al- 
ways had the good fortune of which Horace 
boasts—to be surrounded by a small number of 
those, of whom each one is to me worth a pub- 
lic. I have ever been attached to the muses 
for their own sake, and their service has been 
to me a labour of love. The loudest applauses 
of all the readers in the world would never com- 
pensate me for the smallest defect, which I 
might have avoided and Aad not avoided, even 
though the error were obvious to no one but 
myself.” 

With such feelings did Wieland retire from 
the scene of contest, to take refuge again in 


Wieland. 





his beloved Greece, and to soothe his unavoid- 
able irritation by the composition of his two last 
tales, Menander and Glycerion, and Krates and 
Hipparchia. We can only say of these, that 
they are worthy of the best days of Wieland. 

But now some of those other evils were ap- 
poe for which composition could afford 
ess consolation. One by one his friends were 
falling around him. Gleim and Klopstock were 
no more. The amiable grandchild of his friend 
La Roche, Sophia Brentano, who had long 
been resident in his. family, and for whom 
Wieland felt the affection of a daughter, died 
of consumption. His wife, with whom he had 
spent thirty-five happy years, soon followed her 
to the grave. How mournful is the tone in 
which, two years afterwards, he writes to Bit- 
tiger :— 

“Since the death of my dear wife, I have 
lost all pleasure in life, and the glow which 
things had for me before is gone for ever. | 
endeavour to occupy my attention, and to dead- 
en the sense of my loss, which | feel most keen- 
ly when I lie down at night or when I awake 
Never have I loved any thing so much as I did 
her. When I knew that she was near me in 
the room, or if she came into my room at times, 
and spoke a friendly word or two, and went 
away,—it was enough. Since she is gone, | 
say to myself, no labour will prosper with me 
more. Perhaps I could not have supposed that 
with her weak frame she would have been 
spared to me for thirty-five years, to scatter 
flowers upon my path of life with her unpre- 
tending fidelity and duty. Bat then, I think 
of Philemon in the fable. Why could we not 
have died the same day?” 

As if to “ complete the ills that wait on age,” 
the state of his fortune now obliged him to part 
with this residence, in which he had hoped to 
close the evening of his days. His crops failed, 
and to avoid diminishing the fund which he 
wished to leave for his family, he resolved to 
part with his purchase, and to return to Wie- 
mar. Perhaps his regret was diminished by 
the consciousness that more than one of those 
who had contributed to render that home 3 
happy one, had been taken from him, and that 
Osmanstadt could never be to him again what 
it had formerly been; for now his house was 
left unto him desolate. It was not, however, 
without a struggle that he quitted it. He left 
it in spring, when his trees and flowers were 
beginning to put forth their new verdure ; apd 
before he went, he walked through its green 
avenues, revisited his familiar trees, and shed 
some natural tears on the graves of his wife 
and his adopted daughter, in their quiet rest- 
ing-place by the banks of the Iim. 

ith warm attachment was Wieland re- 
ceived by his old friendsin Weimar. His good 
understanding with Goethe was revived. He 
learned to know and to love the amiable Schil- 
ler. The Duchess-mother greeted her friend 
with her former kindness, and in her circle 
many of Wieland’s hours were now spent. A 
seat in her box in the theatre was always Ye- 
served for him, and here he frequently went to 
witness those splendid dramas by which Goethe 
and Schiller had enriched the literature of 
Germany. A flattering tribute of respect was 
paid to Wieland on one of these occasions. It 
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Wieland. 


was on the first representation of Goethe's Tor- 
quato Tasso. hen the curtain rose, instead 
of the busts of Virgil and Ariosto, which adorn 
the gardens of Belriguardo, those of Schiller and 
Wieland appeared, and when Antonio, in the 
well-known lines in the first act,* paints the 
character of Messer Ludovico, all eyes were at 
once directed to Wieland, and envy itself seem- 
ed to concur in awarding distinction to him, 
who in his peaceful simplicity had sought for 
none. 

This tranquil residence, however, was yet to 
be disturbed by political storms and private dis- 
tresses. His old and true-hearted friend, Her- ' 
der, went first, and next the brilliant star of | 
Schiller (for whom he had begun to feel a warm 
attachment) disappeared. The current of war 
now took the direction of Weimar; his bene- 
factress, the Duchess, was compelled to fly from 
ber residence, and the battle of Jena decided | 
the fate of Germany. The night that followed 
that disastrous day was a terrible one to the in- 
habitants of Weimar. The contest raged in its 
streets and walks ; showers of balls fell into the 
town ; all around houses were seen in flames, 
plunder and devastation were at their height. 
But amidst this general confusion Wieland re- 
ceived a proof of the high estimation in which 
his talents were held by him who had thus di- 
rected the storm of war; for by Buonaparte's 
orders a guard was placed before his house for 
its protection. 

“The great Emathian Conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” 


| 


_ Next morning Marshal Ney waited on him 
in person. _ He found him in his room, which 
had been stripped of its furniture before the 
guard had been placed. Wieland had only his 
own chair remaining, which he offered to the 
Marshal; but Ney, with politeness and kind- 
hess, gently reseated the old man in his chair, 
and observed that he knew better whose duty 
it was to stand in the presence of Wieland. 
His interview with Ney was the herald of | 
one with the Great Conqueror himself. In the 
autumn of 1808, Napoleon was present at the 
Congress at Erfurt, and in the course of conver- | 
sition some of Wicland’s political prophecies | 
with regard to the issue of the French Revolu- 
tion were mentioned, which had been remarka- | 
bly verified in the career of Napoleon,t and the | 
Emperor expressed a curiosity to see him, but 
as Wieland had, on the ground of his health, 
declined an invitation to a court ball on that 
day, nothing further then took place. Napoleon 
had, however, brought with him a French com- 
pany of performers, and Voltaire’s Death of 
Cesar was that evening to be represented. | 
Wieland could not resist the temptation of see- 
ing the French emperor and the French actors, 
among whom was Talma, at the same time ; | 
and accordingly he went to the theatre, and | 
took his place in the little side-box, which was | 
usually occupied by the Duke. Napoleon could 
not look up without observing him, and attract- 
ed by the striking expression of bis fine old | 
head, covered with its black silk cap, he in- 








* “ Wie die Nator die innig reiche brust," &c. 
| Wieland’s Works, vol. xxxi. p. 88. | 
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quired his name, and was told it was Wieland. 
At the ball he again inquired for him, till the 
Duchess proposed at last to send for him, and 
Wieland arrived in his usual plain but neat 
dress. 

“| had searcely,” said he, “ been there a few 
minutes, when Napoleon came up to me from 
the other side of the room. The Duchess pre- 
sented me, herself, and he paid me very polite- 
ly the usual acknowledgments, while he fixed 
his eye sharply upon me. Scarcely any one 
has ever possessed more completely the gift of 
penetrating and looking through a man at a 
glance than Napoleon. He saw that in spite 
of my notoriety | was a plain old man, without 
pretension ; and as he apparently wished to 
produce a favourable impression upon me, he 
at once assumed the shape in which he was sure 
to effect his purpose. Never in my life have I 
seen any one appear more simple, quiet, gentle, 
and unassuming. There was not a vestige to 
remind me that the man who was talking to me 
was a great monarch. He conversed with me 
like an old acquaintance with an equal; and 
(which had never happened with any one of 
my rank) for half-an-hour together, to the great 
astonishment of all present. It was near twelve 
o'clock, when I began to feel that I could not 
bear to stand Jonger; I took a liberty therefore 
which few other Germans or Frenchmen would 
have ventured on ; | begged his Majesty to al- 
low me to take my leave, as I could not venture 
to stand longer. He took it well. ‘“ Go then,” 
said he, with a friendly tone and look—* Go 
then—good night.” 

Their conversation had been in many points 
interesting and characteristic. The play which 
had been performed introduced the subject of 
Julius Cesar. Napoleon considered him as one 
of the greatest men in the history of the world, 
and maintained that he would have been, with- 
out exception, the greatest but for one unpar- 
donable error. Wieland in vain endeavoured 
to recollect what this irreparable error was: 
Napoleon, who saw the question in his eye, 
continued—* You do not perceive the error 


| then ?—Cwsar knew long before, the men who 


smote him on the side, and he should have been 
beforehand with them.” ‘If Napoleon,” conti- 
nued Wieland, “could have seen what was pass- 
ing in my mind, he would have read the an- 
swer:—‘Thon at least wilt never have to 
blame thyself for such an error!’ ”’ 

From Julius Casar the conversation turned 
to the Romans in general, their military skill 
and policy, all of which were strongly lauded 
by Napoleon. The Greeks, however, came 
bnt poorly off. Napoleon expressed a profound 
contempt for the squabbles of these petty states 
and pitiful democracies. “ What good can 
come of such?” said he. “But the Romans 
fixed their views on greatness, and greatness 
was the result—the enormous power of the 
Roman empire, which gave a new aspect to the 
world, and a new epoch in its history.” Wie- 
land attempted to say something in behalf of 
their literature and arts, but Napoleon main- 
tained that their literature was like their poli- 
cy. He was disposed to make an exception in 
favour of Homer, whom he ve to Ossian. 
Napoleon’s taste in poetry, in fact, was the very 
opposite of Wieland’s. The serious, the pa- 
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thetic, the exalted, appeared to him to be its 
only legitimate elements. Of Ariosto, and all 





Wieland. 


that class of poetry, he seemed te entertain | 


much the same opinion as Cardinal Hippolyto | 


D'Este. “ He probably did not recollect,” says 


Wieland, “that he was thus giving me a blow | 


on the ear in passing.’ Wieland at last ven- 
tured to ask him, why in reforming public wor- 
ship in France, he had not rendered it a little 
more philosophical, and better adapted to the 
spirit of the age. Napoleon answered with a 
smile—* My dear Wieland, my worship is not 
made for philosophers: the philosophers be- 
lieve neither in me nor my religion; and for 
those who do believe, one never can have won- 
ders enough. When [ make a religion for phi- 
losophers, it shall be framed after another 
fashion.” How clearly does the whole conver- 
sation indicate a mind accustomed to look on 
men only as pawns with which the game of 
empire was to be played—an intellect which 
sees at a glance the weakness of systems, and 
Fare institutions—and a heart which long 
abits of selfish ambition had hardened into the 
coldness and firmness of monumental bronze! 
The marks of honour which Wieland now 
received from two quarters at once, namely, 
the orders of St. Anne from the emperor Alex- 
ander, and that of the Legion of Honour, were 
but a poor consolation for the misfortunes un- 
der which Germany groaned from the miseries 
of war, and which Wieland felt and resented 
with keenness and sincerity. He raised his 
voice loudly against the system of oppression 
which was daily gaining ground, and against 
Napoleon as itsauthor. The infirmities of age, 
too, were now creeping upon him. He suffered 
much from an occasional weakness in his eyes, 
and in the autumn of 1809 he was attacked by 
a severe illness, from which he recovered only 
with a considerable failure of memory. He 
amused his leisure with the translation of Ci- 
cero’s Letters, but he sometimes finds the work 
tedious, and regrets the absence of Béttiger, 
who might have assisted him in their arrange- 
ment. Seanwhile every respectful tribute of 
ratitude and admiration was paid to him by 
fe old pupil. Since his return from Osman- 
stadt, his birth-day had always been celebrated 
by an entertainment at Belvidere, a seat of the 
Duke's. When, in 1812, he completed his 
eightieth year, the Brothers presented him 
with a medal struck in honour of the occasion. 
Bat the long and honourable career of Wie- 
land was now hastening to its close. A severe 
injury, received by the fall of his carriage in 
1811, had for months subjected him to confine- 
ment and suffering. From this, however, he 
had recovered, and in the commencement of 
the winter of 1812 he was able to enjoy his oc- 
casional visits to the theatre. But a sudden ill- 
ness seized him in January, 1813; the attack, 
which was for some time repelled, returned, 
and Wiecland's last moments were evidently 
approaching. His last hours were not without 
pain, but it was borne patiently. Images of 
those scenes in which his mind had wandered 
so often, appeared to cross his imagination ; 
Italian words were sometimes heard ; and in 
the evening his children, who surrounded his 
bed, could faintly distinguish the emphatic 
words of Hamlet—“ Te be, or not to be” —ut- 













tered, first in German, and then in English 
Soon after he sunk into a slumber, and before 
midnight Wieland was no more. 

His remains were transferred with great 
pomp from Weimar to Osmanstadt, where, un- 
der his own direction and by permission of the 
proprietor, a monument had been erected, in- 
tended to mark the resting-place of Sophia 
Brentano, his wife, and himself: a simple 
three-sided pyramid, placed on a small hillock 
between the three graves, and bearing the 
names of Sophia Brentano, Anna Dorothea 
Hillenbrand, and Christopher Martin Wieland 
Beneath appear these lines, from the pen of 
Wieland himself. 


“ Liebe und Freundschaft umschlang die ver- 
wandten Seelen in Leben ; 

Und ihr sterbliches deckt dieses gemeinsame 
Stein.’”* 


We have already, in the course of this arti. 
cle anticipated most of our remarks on the lite- 
rary character of Wieland. Some few words 
may be added on its more general features. 

Wieland is not one of those original and 
creative minds that strike out new. paths in 
art and science. He does not walk within the 
same circle as Homer, Dante, Shakspeare and 
Goethe. He is essentially more an improver 
than a discoverer, and his mind, powerful as it 
is in its variety, is better satisfied with ar- 
ranging, simplifying and beautifying what 
others have conquered for us, than adding to 
our acquisitions. He does not sound the 
depths of the human spirit in his poetry, nor 
touch those inysterious chords of association 
by which a simple word from a great poet of 
ten comes over the heart like a spell. Scenes 
of stormy passion he avoids, for he feels they 
are beyond his powers: the mournful he shuns 
as disagreeable to his equanimity ; the visions- 
= as revolting to his judgment. Conscious 
that he cannot long maintain his ground in the 
loftier regions of poetry, he takes up his pos: 
tion in a lower and more tranquil region, o 
whose broad and sunny level the whole of his 
varied intellectual armament can be brougit 
into play. 

In invention he is not deficient, but neither 
ishe great. That he possessed the power o 
framing for himself an ingenious series of inc: 
dents, his delightful tale of the “ Salamander 
and the Statue,” in which a long train of wor 
ders is ultimately explained by natural causes 
sufficiently shows. But in general his mivé 
required to be set in motion by some extrinsit 
impulse, and to borrow, at least, some portico 
of the capital with which it was to trade. He 
required some fixed support round which hi 
imagination, like the clasping ivy, wound its 
gradual coil. Yet it is wonderful how little # 
sufficient for his purpose; from what slendet 
materials a magnificent edifice is raised! 4 
trait of character or a philosophical hint * 
given him, and it expands into a portrait or t 
theory ; he gathers some scattered inciden's 


* Love and friendship united these kindreé 
souls in life ; 

And their mortal part is covered by this com 
mon stone. 
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from a meagre chronicle, and they rise in all } be supposed to have listened to the clamours of 


the finished beauty of a romantic epic. Give 
him but the slightest point whereon to rest his 
lever, and he moves the world of imagination 
at his will. 

Though Wieland borrows much, he is no 
plagiarist. He does not steal, for he levies his 
contributions boldly and manfully and main- 
tains that they are his by right of conquest. 
He delights to lead us by palpable hints and 
broad allusions to the source of his depreda- 
tions. He seems to challenge comparison, and 
to say with confidence, look here upon this pic- 
ture and on this. For he knows that he loses 





little or nothing by the admission, and that he | 


never borrows but to return an hundred-fold. 
The skeletons which he raises from the wide 
field of his reading, come forth from his hands 
with a new body and a new life. 
and forgotten fabrics of fiction, which were 


The rude | 


crumbling into dust, he rebuilds and beautifies, | 
their chambers which were void and tenantless, | 


he replenishes and repeoples, and what he 
found of brick he leaves of marble. 

His characters, perhaps, possess more of 
originality than his incidents, though even 


| plement in that of Apollonius. 


here he seems to be diffident of his powers. | 


He never ventures to place us among beings 


| the activity of all. 


to whom the rectifying standard of our own | 


experience can be applied ; he shifts to scenes | 


where he is safe from examination, and shows 
his characters only under the fantastic atmo- 


the blue and green factions in the Hippodrome 
of Constantinople. 

Even within the range to which he volunta- 
rily restricts himself, he is rather an eclectic 
philosopher than an original thinker; the re- 
presentative of the best and most enlightened 
organs of European opinion, rather than the 
founder of new systems or the advocate of in- 
genious paradoxes. Of the tendency of his 
philosophy we have already spoken. Rightly 
understood, perhaps, and reduced to its elemen- 
tal principles, as stated by himself, it is not a 
material philosophy, but, in any view, it is an 
imperfect and a dangerous one. As an exposi- 
tor of this philosophy in the shape of fiction, 
Wieland falls into the error of repeating too 
often ideas with which we are sufliciently fa- 
miliar from a single representation. When we 
have perused his theory of ‘ Kalokagathy” in 
Agathon, we do not wish to have it repeated in 
\ristippus; when we have solved the enigma 
of Proteus's character, we do not ask for a sup- 
“Le secret 
d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire.” 

But the mind of Wieland must be measured, 
not by the foree of individual faculties, bat by 
Singly they may be of no 
great strength ;—but wrapped up in one intel- 
lectual fasciculus, wielded by an energetic and 


' ever active mind, how strong, how beautiful, 


| how beneficent is their union! 


sphere of romance, or the dim historical twi- | 
blending their powers in tempered harmony ; 


hight of antiquity. Even here, too, he never 


succeeds so well as when he has a given out- | 


line to fill up as in Peregrinus, Apollonius, or 
Socrates. His Socrates is, perhaps, the finest 
of these elaborate reproductions, and yet, like 


every other character made up of ‘historical | 


hints and general abstractions of virtue and 
vice, it bears only the same resemblance to the 
truth of nature, as a waxen image does to life. 
The difficulty he felt of varying his general 
conceptions by characteristic shades of distinc- 
tion, is obvious too from the frequency with 
which particular characters are 
Hippias puts off the Athenian stole only to as- 
sume the mantle of the Calendar; Musarion 


repeated. | 


revives in Lais, Danaé in Theoclea and Deve- | 
dassi; the youth of Agathon of Delphi is the | 
prototype of that of Peregrinus in Parium; and | 


where Archytas reappears in Danishmende, 


though he speaks to us in Persian, we recog- | 


nise him at once as an old acquaintance, “ by 
the Athenian garments he hath on.” 

The philosophy of Wieland is ethical, not 
metaphysical. His mind was not endowed 
with that power of persevering abstraction and 
deep reflection which are necessary for the suc- 
cessful investigation of the more subtle and 
mysterious problems of human existence. It 
isevident from the manner in which he speaks 
of Kant, that he had no sympathy with such 
inquiries. These pursuits, which seemed to 
him to terminate only in a vast ocean of possi- 
bilities, he considered as worse than useless ; 
and while he contemplated the noise and tur- 
bulence of the arena within which the dispu- 
tants were tumultuously contending for a prize 
so hopeless, he viewed the scene with some- 


thing of the same feeling with which he might | 


Juseum.—Vour. XIII. 


We see taste, 
humour, pathos, imagination, reasoning, all 


none engrossing the whole man, noue excluding 
another, but all mingling in amity under the 
control of a calm, clear, deliberate judgment. 
We see the results of these varied faculties em- 
bodied in a style, sometimes indeed a little ca- 
pricious in its course, but ever full and lucid as 
the fountain from which it flows. Can we 
doubt the extensive and beneficial influence of 
such a mind exerting its energies for half a 
century upon the literature of Germany? If 
Wieland has had few imitators, is not the cause 
to be found in the difficulty of the attempt? 
Imitation is easy where our model is character- 
ized by the predominance of some striking 
quality to which all others are tributary, but 
almost hopeless when applied to a mind where 
all the intellectual powers are so balanced as in 
that of Wieland. But the influence of Wie- 
land, though silently, has been sensibly exert- 
ed. Borrowing from society much of his cha- 
racteristic grace, he repaid the gift by elevat- 
ing its pursuits, improving its taste, increasing 
its knowledge, and bringing, like his favourite 
Socrates, philosophy from the clouds, to min- 
gle,a familiar guest, among the haunts and 
habitations of men. 

Of his religious opinions we mag pom 
abstained from saying any thing: That they 
were mistaken and dangerous must be a mat- 
ter of deep and solemn regret ;—that they were 
sincere, and adopted from no wish to render 
them a cloak for vicious indulgence, the whole 
tenor of his life attests. Remembering then 
that the tree is known by its fruits, shall we 
venture to judge and to condemn? Those who 
can see no distinction between an erroneous 
speculative opinion and a vicious life, may re- 
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610 The Sea.— Atheneum of Liverpool. 


echo the clamours of the Atheneum ;—the 
candid and tolerant will look more in sorrow 
than in anger on the grave of WieLanp. 


From the Atheneum. 


THE SEA. 


Once more thou darkly rolling main, 
I bid thy lonely strength adieu ; 

And sorrowing leave thee once again, 
Familiar long, yet ever new! 


And while thou changeless, boundless sea, 
] leave thy solitary shore, 

I sigh to turn away from thee, 
And think I ne’er may greet thee more. 


Thy many voices, which are one, 

The varying garbs that robe thy might, 
Thy dazzling hues at set of sun, 

Thy deeper loveliness by night : 


The shades that flit with every breeze 
Along thy hoar and aged brow, 

What hath the universe like these, 
Or what so strong, so fair as thou? 


And when yon radiant friend of earth 
Has bridged the waters with her rays, 

Pure as those beams of heavenly birth, 
That round a seraph's footsteps blaze. 


While lightest clouds at time o’ercast 
The splendour gushing from the spheres, 
Like softening thought of sorrow past 
That fill the eyes of joy with tears. 


The soul, methinks, in hours like these, 
Might pant to flee its earthly doom, 

And, freed from dust, to mount the breeze, 
An eagle soaring from a tomb: 


Or, mixed in stainless air, to roam 
Where’er thy billows know the wind— 

To make all climes my spirit’s home, 
And leave the woes of all behind : 


Or, wandering into worlds that burn 
Like lamps of hope to human eyes, 
Wake ‘mid delights we now but dream, 

And breathe the rapture of the skies. 


But vain the thoughts—my feet are bound 
To this dim planet—clay to clay— 

Condemned to tread one thorny round, 
And chained with links that ne'er decay. 


Yet while thy ceaseless current flows, 
Thou mighty main! and shrinks again, 
Methinks thy rolling tloods disclose 
A refuge safe, at least, from men. 


Within thy gently-heaving breast 

That hides no passions dark and wild, 
My weary soul might sink to rest, 
As in its mother’s arms a child. 


Forget the world’s eternal jars 
In murmurous caverns cool and dim, 
And long o’ertoiled with angry wars, 
Hear but thy billows distant hymn. 





From the Athenaum. 


ATHEN2ZUM OF LIVERPOOL, 


Peruars there is no literary Institution, the 
name of which is so familiar to the major part 
of our readers, as the Athenwuam of Liverpool. 
And it may with perfect safety be affirmed, that 
there is not one so entirely the fruit of indivi- 
duai labour and exertion. The following anec- 
dote, however, connected with its first estab- 
lishment, is not, we believe, very generally 
known, and we shall therefore be excused giv- 
ing it a place in the pages of “ The Chelten- 
ham Album ;” seeing that it must ever be look- 
ed upon as furnishing an interesting feature in 
the history of the rise and progress of English 
literature, and as, in no common degree, illus- 
trative of the resources of that master-mind, 
which in a time of unparalleled national com- 
motion and dismay, was enabled to plan and 
perfect an institution having for its immediate 
objects the encouragement of literary research, 
and the union of retined intellectual pursuits, 
with the spirit of commercial traffic. 

It was during the ferment and agitation pro- 
duced in this country by the French revolution, 
that the immortal! Roscoe, in conjunction with 
his friend Captain Williamson, first projected 
the establishment of the Liverpool Atheneum. 
Their plans were carefully matured in private, 
and after having properly considered their 
practicability, it was determined to call a Pub- 
lic Meeting for the purpose of carrying them 
into effect. The strong prejudice, however, 
which then existed against Mr. Roscoe, on ac- 
count of his known political principles, effectu- 
ally deterred any of his townsmen from attend- 
ing to the call; and, in consequence, when the 
appointed hour arrived, himself and his gallant 
friend were the only persons present. After 
waiting a considerable time, in hopes that they 
might be joined by some kindred spirit, but in 
vain, Captain Williamson proposed that Mr 
Roscoe should take the chair, which the latter 
did accordingly, and entered upon the duties 
of a President. The resolutions, all of which 
had been previously prepared, were then seve- 
rally moved by the Captain, and, there being 
of course no opposition, were carried nem, con. 
The other matters of form and etiquette were 
next regularly gone through, and the meeting 
adjourned to that day week. Inthe mean time, 
however, the attention of Liverpool was re- 
called to the subject of the Atheneum, by the 
public advertisement which stated, that “ata 
meeting respectably though not numerously 
attended by the gentlemen of Liverpool, held 
at the Hotel, Castle Street, W. Roscoe, 
Esq., in the Chair, the resolutions then printed 
were severally moved and carried nem. con.” 
Seconder of course there was none. The re- 
solutions themselves were so eloquently wril- 
ten, the objects they proposed to embrace s0 
desirable, and the whole plan appeared so traly 
excellent, that a most lively interest was im- 
mediately awakened in behalf of the projected 
Institution; and the meeting, “respectably 
though not numerously attended,” became at 
once the subject of universal inquiry. Noone, 
however, could by any chance be found who 
had been present thereat, and each person 
therefore resolved to attend the adjourned one, 
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advertised for the ensuing week, in order to sa- 
tisfy his curiosity, or to assist in promoting so 
desirable an object as that proposed. The con- 
sequence of this excitement was, that the next 
meeting was crowded to excess; and the reso- 
lutions agreed to, in the first instance by two 
solitary individuals, were confirmed and ap- 
proved of by some of the leading and most re- 
spectable men of Liverpool and its vicinity. 
The undertaking was immediately entered 
upon with great spirit; and in 1798, the 
Athenwum was built at an expense of £4000; 
and thus won for itself the honour of being the 
first public Literary Institution established in 
this kingdom. 

A mind less active than that of the elegant 
historian of the Medici would have been quite 
discouraged at the coldness and indifference 
manifested by his townsmen upon the occasion 
of his first calling them together. But tho- 
roughly convinced of the great utility of the 
proposed undertaking, he steadily persevered, 
and was at last enabled, by his own individual 
efforts, to establish an Institution, which must 
ever reflect high honour upon the town of Li- 
verpool, and upon its supporters generally ; 
and prove a noble monument to the name of 
Roscoe. While at the same time it shows 
how much the efforts of a single mind may 
achieve, when properly directed and resolutely 
persevered in. Since the establishment of the 
Atheneum many similar Institutions have 
been founded upon its plan, as well in London 
and Bristol, as in other large and populous ci- 
ties and towns; and these improving upon the 
parent design, and generally meeting with 
more encouragement in their outset, have 
risen as much superior to the Atheneum as 
the Atheneum was originally superior to any 
thing of the kind which England had till then 
possessed. Even in Liverpool itself, it has 
been eclipsed by the Lyceum, which in 1502, 
was opened upon a much larger scale, and is 
now in possession of a library containing near- 
ly twenty-five thousand volumes! 


From the Atheneum. 


COLOMBIA.* 


Distance of place has had the effect of ren- 
dering our impressions of the South American 
war, as doubtful and imperfect as if it had 
taken place in a remote period. This effect 
has been increased by the rude and romantic 
nature of the contest,—by the means made use 
of to carry it on, and the situation of the hos- 
tile parties. It seems, at first sight, notwith- 
standing, a little surprising, that so little posi- 
tive information has been received in this 
country, of the war, in many of its most inte- 
resting details. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered, as some explanation of this circum- 
stance, that by far the greater number of vo- 





* Recollections of a Service of Three Years 
during the War of Extermination in the Re- 
publies of Venezuela and Colombia. By an Of- 
ficer of the Colombian Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London. Hunt and Clarke. “1822. 
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lunteers in the service were desperate adven- 
turers, possessing little talent or inclination 
for ovservation; and that the few who were 
men whose disposition led them to take a more 
than present interest in the occurrences of the 
times, were prevented, by their strange and 
perilous situation, from preparing the mate- 
rials of a narrative. It is with increased curiosi- 
ty, therefore, the public will peruse a history 
of the thirteen years’ war which preceded the 
establishment of Colombian freedom. Though 
wanting historians, it would be diflicult to point 
out a portion of modern history more fraught 
with historical interest; and the work on our 
table is well calculated both to increase and 
satisfy it. 

It will be remembered by many of our read- 
ers, that Colonel English, in the summer of 
1818, arrived in England for the purpose of 
raising a brigade for the Colombian service. 
The importance of this business was well un- 
derstood by the Americans, and every encour- 
agement was offered to secure success. The 
contract was completed by a Mr. Herring, Co- 
lonel English, it seems, having failed in the 
means necessary for carrying it on. The wri- 
ter of the present narrative, an officer in the 
English service, having been paid off at the 
conclusion of the late war, determined on join- 
ing the expedition which had been thus fitted 
out, and offered himself as a volunteer in the 
Venezuelean navy. Major Beaunish, however, 
a relation of his, having resolved on fitting out 
an Irish legion, our author obtained the com- 
mand of the vessel in which it was to sail, and 
the expedition embarked at Cork, July 17, 
1818. Major Beaunish died on the passage ; 
but after an attempt at mutiny, the party ar- 
rived at Margarita, August 29. They were re- 
ceived by Generals Arismendez and Widenetta, 
with the greatest delight. It would occupy 
too much space to follow our author through 
his subsequent adventures; and we therefore 
proceed at once to the account he has given of 
his voyage to Angostura, in company with Bo- 
livar, which is, perhaps, on the whole, the most 
entertaining part of the work. 

“ Our progress during the first four days was 
unvaried by any kind of incident or accident ; 
and as the president was nearly all the time 
either asleep, or deeply involved in his reflec- 
tions, from which neither of our companions 
cared to arouse him, our time was passed in as 
dull a manner as could be imagined. The 
scenery on either side of the Oronoco, during 
this part of our journey, was not calculated to 
afford pleasure, as it was nearly a level, unor- 
namented with any thing to attract the eye. 
There were hundreds of my old acquaintances 
the alligators, who were usually to be seen ly- 
ing on the top of the water with their nenthe 
open, ever and anon — them with a hor- 
rible crash upon some luckless fish, which the 


force of the current had conveyed into them. 
In the course of the voyage I had an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining a fact concerning these 
creatures, which I do not recollect to have ob- 


served in the natural history of them. The 
Indians told me that, previously to their going 
in search of prey, they always swallow a stone, 
that, by the additional weight of it, they may 
be enabled to dive with the greater celority, 
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water with them with ease. They have fre- 


and drag whatever they may seize under the | 


uently been known on this river, where they | 
q ) 


are exceedingly large and rapacious, to draw 
men and horses in <n instant out of sight. Not 


iving implicit credit to this statement of the | 


ndians, I determined to ascertain if it were 
true, and mentioned my intention to his excel- 
lency, who assured me the Indians were cor- 
rect; and, for the sake of amusement, consent- 
ed to shoot some to convince me. The only 
parts where they are vulnerable to musket-shot, 
are on the dirty white part of the skin along 
the chest and abdomen, and in a space of 
about three inches in breadth behind each ear. 
The former can seldom be aimed at, and we 
therefore tried at the latter. Bolivar, whose 
aim was certain, shot and killed several witha 
rifle, in all of which, when opened, were found 
stones, varying in weight according to the size 
of the animal. The largest killed was about 
seventeen feet in length, and had within him a 
stone weighing about sixty or seventy pounds. 
The Indians, whose occupation obliged them to 
be always on the river, or close to its banks, said 
that they have frequently observed the young 
ones in the mornings swallowing small stones 
at the side, under the shelter of the wood, be- 
fore they searched for their victims, and depo- 
siting them at niglit in a place of safety. 

“| have never seen this myself, nor have I 
ever met with any person but the Indians who 
have asserted that they have; and I have some- 
times doubted whether these calculi are not 
secreted in the stomach. The alligators are 
very obstinate, and would never move out of 
the way of the canoe, unless the crew made a 
tremendous shouting, which, when there was 
a great number of them, they preferred doing, 
to avoiding them by steering in another direc- 
tion. They told us that small canoes had been 
upset by these creatures; which is not very 
improbable, as they are of so slight a construc- 
tion as to render capsizement a very easy mat- 
ter. 

“The river Oronoco is supposed to be the 
deepest and most extensive im the world. It 
varies in breadth according to the situation. 
At Angostura, which is the narrowest and most 
shallow part, it is above a mile and a-half 
across, and has upwards of one hundred and 
twenty fathoms water. Though above three 
hundred miles from the sea, the current is here 
at all times extremely strong and rapid; but in 
the rainy season its velocity is amazing, and its 
rise very great. At the capital, it has been 
known to rise above one hundred feet above 
its ordinary level at these periods. Conse- 
quently, during the wet seasons, the plains are 
completely inundated, and the cattle are forced 
to seek the more mountainous parts, which 
they occupy till the waters have subsided. 
From Angostura the river runs through an 
extent of country of more than two thousand 
miles, according to the computation of the na- 
tives, expanding itself into majestic branches, 
which meander in serpentine forms through 
the delightful province of Varinas, which it 
fertilizes, while its beautiful banks every where 
display the richest vegetation, and beyond them 
is seen the most enchanting and diversified 
scenery. Its depth on all parts of its branches 
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is equal to any species of navigation, and on its 
bosom are several secure and commodious har- 
bours. 

“The number of snakes which infest the 
banks of this majestic river exceed all idea, 
and many of them are very large and danger- 
ous. Coiling themselves on the extreme ends 
of the protruding branches of trees, they watch 
a favourable opportunity of darting upon the 

ssengers in the canoes, and, if they succeed 
in biting, death often ensues. The mode of 
passing up the river, from one port to another, 
is commonly in canoes which have a toldo, and 
are impelled by the Indians, who sit two abreast 
with paddles, with considerable swiftness. When 
proceeding from Venezuela to New Grenada, 
which is termed going ‘ upwards,’ they always 
keep near the side of the river, to avoid the 
force of the current; but in descending, they 
as sedulously preserve the midway, where they 
have the full benefit of its strength, by which 
they come down in a day and night, without 
labour, a distance which would occupy them 
three days and nights to pass im the reverse 
way.” 

On the fifth day, we are informed they ar- 
rived near Garjos. Here they went on shore, 
and prepared for resting through the night; 
the place is thus described: “The town con- 
sists of a single plaza, with a fountain in the 
ceutre of it, and having two narrow streets 
running east and west on each side of the plaza. 
from which three other streets in opposite di- 
rections branch into the square. | should sup- 
pose it is about three hundred yards long, and 
about two hundred in breadth. We found no 
difficulty in procuring excellent quarters, as 
the inhabitants were decidedly in favour of the 
republican interests, and the alcalde gave his 
excellency a respectful and cordial reception. 

“ At supper our host informed us, that a 
party of Spaniards, under Colonel de Ries, had 
plundered the town of all the specie, and every 
other valuable it contained that was portable, 
and had driven off all the cattle only a few 
days before, and his party were still suspected 
of being in the neighbourhood. It subsequently 
appeared that they were close to it, and had 
received intelligence of Bolivar’s movements; 
for in the night they entered Garjos, which 
had never before openly evinced itself so hos- 
tile to them as to entertain a republican chief, 
with an intention of destroying both him and 
it. In the latter they were but too successful, 
and but narrowly missed accomplishing their 
object with regard to the president. 

“ We had retired to our repose, after an 
evening spent most agreeably with the alcalde, 
who was a man of enlarged mind and liberal 
opinions, in the only two rooms vacant in the 
house; his excellency and myself, by his de- 
sire, in one, and Colonel O'Leary and the lieu- 
tenant in the other. The Indians had been left 
to sleep near the canoe, which is their common 
practice, and we were, therefore, left entirely 
without any —_. After midnight the Spa- 
niards entered the town, and demanded of the 

rincipal inhabitants the person of Bolivar. 
hey went to the alealde amongst the rest, who 
ersisted in denying all knowledge of his being 
in the town, but refused to open his doors, and 
submit his house toa search. The enemy find- 
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ing they were likely to lose the object of their 
pursuit, fixed upon the most effectual method 
of dislodging him. They at once set fire to the 
town, and stationed themselves at the streets 
leading from it, to prevent his egress. The 
houses being chiefly composed of wood, were 
not slow in consuming, and the fire communi- 


brought up from the canoe and slung for him, 
and | was enjoying a sound nap in a bed pre- 
pared for me, when I was awoke by a loud and 
continued rapping at the door. I opened it, 
and found a ab servant sent by the alcalde 
to apprize us of the danger, and to give us a 
disguise each, to assist inour escape. She had 
previously been to the chamber occupied by 
O'Leary, mistaking it for the one tenanted by 
Bolivar ; and he, together with Pornandez, had 
gone out of the house. 

“T vainly endeavoured to arouse his excel- 
lency to a sense of his situation. He was, from 


the fatigue of being in the boat, so sound asleep, | 


as to render it a matter of doubt if | should 
even get him out of the house. Twenty mi- 
nutes at least were taken up in the attempt; 


and when | had lifted him out of the cot, and | 
| chests, and one of them, more eager than the 


had even shaken him violently, he was scarcely 
aware of his danger; but having a confused 
notion of being surrounded by the enemy, he 
was about to fly in the state in which he had 
left his bed. 1 stopped him, and urged the ne- 
eessity of his equipping himself in the disguise 
the servant had provided, and of his bearing a 
part of the papers he had with him, and some 
of the dollars he had brought in bags for his 
use in Venezuela. I could not induce him for 
some time to listen to me; for while I had 
turned about to collect the share for him to 
earry, he had gone fast asleep again. The ser- 
vant was too much alarmed to render much as- 
sistance, and I feared to entrust her with the 
papers, lest her fright should occasion the loss 
of them. At length, with her help, [ got him 
dressed in the clothes of a native woman, 
which his figure did not ill suit, and tied a por- 
tion of what there was to carry up in a rug or 
counterpane, and slung it to his shoulders, and 
took my own share fastened up in a capote. 
This settled, I desired our companions to see 
if the way out of the house was clear; but the 
instant she opened the door of the room, a vo- 
lume of smoke, followed quickly by flames, 
burst into the room. The delay which had 
occurred had given time for the whole of the 
lower part of the building to be on fire. No 
other chance of escape was left but that of 
jumping out of the window, which we did, first 
throwing our burdens out, and leaping upon 
them, at the cost of only a few contusions. 
The unfortunate female who had been the 
cause of our escape broke her arm, and other- 
wise so injured herself as to be unable to follow 
us. To carry her with our loads was impossi- 
ble, and we were therefore obliged, for the sake 
of self-preservation, to abandon her to her fate. 

“ The whole town was by this time in a state 
of conflagration, and several of the streets, 
which were very narrow, were masses of fire, 
as the flames quite reached from one side to 
the other, and at every other outlet the Spanish 
cavalry were drawn up in line, lancing every 
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individual who attempted to escape. The onl 


| way left was to rush through the fire, whic 


his excellency was about to do as fast as possi- 
ble, when we remembered the fountain, and I 
requested him to allow me to dip his large ca- 
pote, which | had thrown over him, in it. He 


| did so,and having completely saturated it, with 
cated itself rapidly to the house we were in. | 
His excellency slept in his cot, which had been | 


my own at the same time, we covered ourselves 
with them, and ran with all the speed our bur- 
dens would allow us to use, through the fire; 
and though our faces were much scorched and 
our eyebrows singed off, we managed to reach 


| the canoe, which was lying out a few yards 


from the beach, with the secretary on board, 
who had resolved to wait for us till the last 
moment, in the hope of our escape. They 
pulled close in shore to receive us, and we got 
on board; but our movements had not escaped 
the observance of the royalists, a party of whom 
had closely pursued us from the opposite street 
to the one we had escaped by, and had seen 
our precaution of wetting our cloaks by the 
light which shone full on the plaza. ‘They had 
to ride round the town, and, fortunately for us, 
did not come by the most direct way to that 
part of the beach where the canoe lay. They 
plunged into the water up to their horses’ 


remainder, swam his horse after the canoe, 
while the others stopped and fired a volley at 
us with their carbines, by which the poor In- 
dians suffered severely. They were paddling 
with all the strength they were capable of, 
when several of the balls struck the gunwale 
of the canoe, and the splinters lacerated their 
naked bodies dreadfully, but only one of them 
was killed. Bolivar had taken the precaution 
of lying down in the bottom of the boat, and 
therefore was in little danger. Colonel O’Lea- 
ry was slightly hurt by a ball grazing his tem- 
ple, and the lieutenant had his hat drilled in 
several places; but this was all the injury we 
sustained.” 

The Spaniard having rather too precipitately 
followed the party, was seized and dismounted. 
The Indians were urged on to row with their 
utmost strength, and refuge was obtained in a 
thicket where the fugitives breakfasted. Here 
however, they were overtaken by their pursu- 
ers. The means taken to make an effectual 
resistance are thus described :— 

“The Indian now began to make violent 
efforts to escape strangulation, which the pres- 
sure Pornandez had kept upon his throat to en- 
sure his silence speedily threatened, and upon 
being allowed to breathe, he essayed to call 
the Spaniards, with a view no doubt of saving 
himself at our expense. Finding that either 
he or the whole of us must be sacrificed, Boli- 
var ordered him to be effectually silenced. The 
royalists were now endeavouring to hew their 
way through the thicket, but their horses goad- 
ed by the thorns refused to obey, and their 
elevated situation rendered them good marks 
for us. “Let each take his man from the 
right,” whispered Bolivar, “and after firing, 
retreat to the left through the wood.” Their 
fire was now returned, and rendered cautious 
and steady, by the sense of the danger we were 
in: it was with deadly effect, and at the first 
discharge, four of them fell. Made half mad 
by this destruction, and irritated at the assur- 
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ance the report gave them of the smallness of | flected with additional splendour from the ma- 


our number, they grew desperate in their at- | 


tempts to force their way upon us. This loss 
of coolness operated much to our advantage, 
and served to throw them into confusion ; while 
the efforts of the horses belonging to those 
who had fallen, to escape, increased the uproar, 
and they were in general disorder and per- 
plexity. Taking advantage of this, a double 
volley from our pistols was now resolved upon, 
and each taking his object as before, they were 
quickly reduced to the same number as our- 
selves. The colonel now exclaimed, ‘ There is 
but man to man; no more bush-fighting is ne- 
cessary,’ and rushed out. The rest followed, 
and we stood before the remaining portion of 


the enemy, who had dismounted, and now ra- | 


pidly advanced upon us. 
ready, let fly a bullet from the carbine of the 


Pornandez, ever | 


Spaniard he had taken, and killed one of them | 


on the spot. This forced our antagonists te 


pause ; and finding that our steadiness threat- | 


ened to bring them all down in speedy detail, 
they wheeled about to fly. 
had so done, to our astonishment and horror we 


Sut just as they | 


saw ten others, who had been attracted to the | 


spot by the firing, advancing towards them. 

he flying Spaniards rallied, and joined the re- 
inforcement to charge upon us; and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more hopeless or unequal 
conflict than that we were now exposed to. 
Our opponents were thirteen to four, and de- 
termined, for the sake of the reward they knew 
would attend their labours, to secure Bolivar. 
To increase our difficulty, our ammunition was 


expended; for not having anticipated such an | 


occurrence, we had negligently left all our ball- 
cartridge in the canoe. We had nothing but 
the shot used for killing small birds to fire upon 
them, the effect from which through a thick 
cover was very doubtful. All but Pornandez 
had a fowling-piece and rifle-barrel on one 
stock, in the form ofa double gun. The fowl- 
ing-pieces were loaded, and an extra charge of 
shot put in them, and the lieutenant, who de- 
termined to do the business effectually, loaded 
his rifle one-fourth the length of the barrel.” 

“We pursued our route, but the Indians 
were much inclined to be mutinous, and at one 
period even threatened to take us ashore. By 
preserving a good watch on their motions, and 
threatening with instant death the patron if he 
steered within a certain distance of the banks, 
this danger was for the present overcome. The 
death of their companions was not, however, 
forgotten, and they only waited an opportunity 
to revenge them. Some hours passed without 
any cause of alarm, and we hoped that we were 
now free from any further attack, as the part 
of the banks of the Oronoco opposite to us was 
covered with woods which the Indians repre- 
sented to us as absolutely impenetrable, and 
they were believed to be so by Bolivar. It 
proved otherwise in the end. 

“ Night came on, but it was beautifully clear 
and serene, and nothing could be heard to in- 
terrupt the stillness but the splashing of the 
paddles, and now and then the plunging of the 
alligators. The atmosphere was temperate, 
the sky calm and cloudless, with a firmament 
like that which overhangs the shores of Italy, 
and the bright silvery ob of the moon was re- 





jestic stream over which we glided. His excel- 
leney, whom the events of the preceding night 
and morning, and the anxiety which still at 
times was entertained, lest the attempt upon 
his life should be renewed, together with the 
murmurs of the Indians, had conspired to keep 
awake, after two or three hours of gloomy si 
lence, felt inclined for conversation to cheer 
away the time which hung heavily upen all. 
He had just broken out in a rapturous strain of 
admiration at the beauty of the scene, when 
suddenly a tremendous volley of musketry was 
discharged at us from the banks, although for- 
tunately without effect. 

** Bolivar immediately laid down in the boat 
and ordered the patron to steer for the oppos‘te 
side of the river, which he at once refused to 
do, and the whole crew made an effort to pull 
for the shore occupied by the enemy. Colonel 
O'Leary remonstrated to no purpose; and his 
excellency finding that unless something was 
quickly done to intimidate them, we should be 
given up to the Spaniards, ordered us to fire 
upon them. We obeyed, and three of them 
were shot; the patron rose, and by a sudden 
blow of his paddle knocked the secretary over- 
board, upon which he was instantly shot. and 
the others now rose in order to upset the canoe, 
on which Pornandez jumped in amongst them, 
and with the aid of Bolivar shot two more, 
while I helped Colonel O'Leary on board again. 
The others were now beaten into compliance 
with our wishes, and we got out of the reach 
of the enemy's shot. No other molestation 
taking place, we arrived in two days at the 
Pueblo de Marco, where the crews of the ca- 
noes were usually relieved. Here we obtained 
a fresh set of Indians, and the president sought 
the means of punishing the late crew for their 
treacherous condact. He applied to the alcalde 
of the place, who had them apprehended, and 
a few dollars silencing all scruples, if any were 
entertained, he had them executed instantly, 
without the least form of trial. This point ar- 
ranged, we proceeded, and did not meet any 
other interruption till we came to Angostura.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 20—25. 

It will be seen by the above extracts, that 
this is a highly interesting work. It is written 
with great spirit, and contains an account of 
the most important events and circumstances 
attending the struggle in which the author 
was engaged. We recommend it to our read- 
ers as likely to satisfy their curiosity respect- 
ing the war of independence better than any 
other source of public information. 


From the Athenaeum. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ROVIGO, 
written by Himself, illustrative of the His- 
tory of the Emperor Napoleon. Vol. ti. 
Colburn. London, 1828. 


Ix the present article we shall attempt to 
trace the political and military life of the Duke 
of Rovigo himself; to discover who and what 
was this enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon— 
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this bold and frontless censor of so many con- 
temporary reputations. 

Anne Geon Marie Savary, now the Duke of 
Rovigo, was born at Sedan, on the 26th April, 
1774, and was the son of an ancien Major du 
Chateau in that town. 

He was 15 years of age when the Revolution 
broke out, and he warmly embraced its prin- 
ciples. He was witness to the first labours of 
the Constituent Assembly, and his youthful 
heart applauded the measures of that renown- 
ed body, which brought the people in contact 
with the King—which made philosophy the 
handmaid of law, and united law with royalty 
—and which would have consecrated the union 
of the throne with liberty, had not the aristo- 
cracy, by its counter-revolutionary intrigues, 
mined the monarchy by wishing to perpetuate 
the slavery of the people. 
wards maturity, he was witness to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and imbibed the republican 
sentiments that were then afloat; and, at the 


age of 18, he entered into one of the 14 armies | 
of citizens, which in the name of an unbridled | 


liberty, and combined with famine, assignats, 
and death, the Convention vomited forth 
against the coalition of European despots. He 
discovered talents and bravery in that tremen- 
dous struggle of one nation against all, but he 
is incompetent to describe to the life that su- 
blime and arduous effort which attached to the 
cause of the still doubtful liberty of France a 
million of men who fought without recompense, 
and bled under standards not yet blended with 
renown. 
to the task of pourtraying that strange and un- 
accountable fanaticism which arose suddenly 
above the barbarous laws and miseries of that 
moment, and which converted all the passions 
of France into a military phrenzy. Despair 
prompted to arms, and confederated Europe, 
then on the march to Paris, was speedily re- 
pulsed beyond the frontiers of France. 

In the earlier campaigns of the republic, 
Savary attained successively the rank of Cap- 
tain and Chef de Bataillon, and became subse- 
quently Aid-de-Camp to Generals Ferino and 
Desaix. He followed the latter into Egypt, 
and, while under the conumand of Bonaparte, 
he gradually Jost his popular notions, and after 
having confounded independence with liberty, 
he speedily acquired an idea that equality con- 
sisted in obedience. He returned to Europe, 
applauded the proceedings of the 18th Bru- 
maire, and the appointment of the Consulate. 
He followed Desaix into Italy, and was present 


at the battle of Marengo; and after that vic- | 


tory, he was attached to the person of Napo- 
leon in the quality of Aid-de-Camp—hence- 
forth he never ceased to chaunt his praises, 
and to execute his will without reserve. 

He was afterwards sent by him to the depart- 
ments of the West, to direct the measures 
taken by the Consular Government against the 
emigrants sent by England to co-operate with | 
the conspiracy of George Cadondal. When he | 
returned from this mission, he became one of 
the principal actors in the assassination of the 
Due d’Enghien, and his Memoirs throw great 
light on that important event, though they 
neither justify the conduct of Napoleon nor of 
Savary himself. In these Memoirs it is broad- 





As he advanced to- | 
| donations, cordons, and titles 


Neither are his literary powers equal | 


| which it exhibits; 
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ly asserted that Talleyrand, in violation of the 
rights of nations, instigated Napoleon to the 
arrest of that unfortunate prince; that a mi- 
litary commission, presided over by General 
Hallin, who transgressed every,form and even 
appearance of law, condemned him to death; 
that a body of gens-d’armes, under the orders 
of Savary, put the sentence into immediate ex- 
ecution; and that Napoleon, if he did not or- 
der, at least connived at this series of atrocity. 

Savary, who justified the exploits of the 18th 
Brumaire, and the elevation of his master to 
the Consular dignity, could not fail to applaud 
the act by which Napoleon grasped at the so- 
vereign power, and proclaimed himself Empe- 
ror of France. New and lofty dignities were 
created; the arms of honour, the noble and 


| simple rewards formerly decreed for bravery 


and courage, were forgotten and replaced by 
The citizens 
of the republic became the subjects of a sove- 
reign, and the Generals of liberty were con- 
verted into Marshals of the empire. Savary 
was appointed General of Divisions, and 
shortly after raised to the dignity of Grand 
aigle de la Legion d'Honneur. Ue displays 
to us, in his Memoirs, the Emperor reigning 
over every individual in France, and threaten- 
ing, at the same time, with his armies, both 
Austria and England. At the head of his forces, 


| he appears in the full splendour of his ge- 


nius, and is the first captain of the age; on the 
throne, he assumes the attitude of kings, and, 
adopting their airs, identifies himself with them. 
He is the legislator and the model of his own 
court, in the midst of the luxury and pomp 
and the observing eye of 
the spectator can scarcely recognise the con- 
queror as independent of the forms and cere- 
monials of the conquered race. He summons 
the Pope from Rome to place the imperial dia- 
dem on his head; he defeats at Austerlitz the 
third coalition formed against France ; and, by 
the treaty of Presburg, unites the crowns of 
Italy and Naples on his brow. He gives Ha- 
nover to Prussia, reunites the provinces of the 
Rhine with the Empire, erects Holland intoa 
kingdom; and that original protector of so 
many republics returns to Paris, and, by a sin- 
gle decree, emanating trom his omnipotence, 
converts them all into monarchies, and places 
his brothers on these newly-erected thrones, 
Savary, who followed him in the campaign 
of Austerlitz, was, in the same war, sent ona 


| mission to the Emperor Alexander, about whom 


he affords very interesting information. Sa- 
vary, who uniformly describes his master as de- 
siring nothing but peace, followed him again 
in the new campaign which took place in the 
following year. He entered Germany with 


| him at the head of the grand army, and was 


present at the taking of Berlin. He directed 
the operations of the siege of Hamelin, which 
led to its capitulation on the 20th Nov. 1806; 
was nominated General-in-Chief of the 5th 
corps on the eve of the battle of Eylau; per- 
formed eminent services at that of Friedland, 
and received, as a reward, the title of Duke of 
Rovigo, and was present at the interview of 
Tilsit, which brought on the peace, and termi- 
nated the fourth coalition. 

“ Affairs being settled at Tilsit, the two so- 
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vereigns took their departure with the appear- 
ance of mutual affection and esteem. The 
Emperor Napoleon accompanied the Emperor 
of Russia to the left bank of the Niemen, where 


the Russian guard was drawn up. There the | 


Emperors embraced; and Napoleon took from 
his breast the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and attached it to the button-hole of the grena- 
dier on the right of the front rank of the Rus- 
sian guard, saying, ‘ You wil! remember that 
this is the day on which your master and I be- 
came friends.’ ”’ 

The ambition of Napoleon, which the Duke 


of Rovigo exhibits under the features of wis- | 
dom and moderation, was not satisfied with the | 
new countries which the treaty of Tilsit united | 


with France ; and, in the interior of that coun- 
try, he began to subvert all the forms of liberty, 
abolished the tribunal, and created a new no- 
bility. He began externally his plan of uni- 
versal monarchy ; the Duchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Tuscany, were united to France; 
Portugal was invaded by Junot; the blockade 
of England was decreed; and Spain, where 
Savary was sent on a special mission, becomes 
on a sudden the theatre of revolution, the plot 
of which is the abdication of the King of Spain 
and his family in favour of the Emperor of the 
French. Savary has been reproached with be- 
ing the willing instrument of Napoleon in de- 
coying the royal family to Bayonne ; but it ap- 
pears that this reproach is ill-founded. He 
went indeed to Madrid, in order to explore the 
actual state of affairs, and to check the impe- 
tuosity of Murat. But he was actually present 
at Bayonne at the scene of abdication, and at 
the moment when his imperial master had just 
received the news of the insurrection of Ma- 
drid on the second of May. 

“The Emperor could not restrain his pas- 
sion on reading these details. Instead of re- 
turning home, he went straight to Charles IV. 
| accompanied him. On entering, he said to 
the King—‘See what | have received from 
Madrid: I cannot understand this.’ The King 
read the Grand-Duke of Berg's despatch ; and 
no sooner finished it than, with a firm voice, 
he said to the Prince of the Peace, ‘ Emanuel, 
send for Carlos and Ferdinand.’ They were 
in no haste to obey the call; and, in the mean 
time, Charles IV. observed to the Emperor— 
‘Lam much deceived if these youths have not 
had something to do with this business. Iam 
very vexed, but not surprised at it.’ 

“ The Infantes arrived at last, both of them, 
I believe, though of that I am not quite cer- 
tain, as | have some recollection of Don Car- 
los being slightly indisposed at this time. 
However, the Prince of Asturias came, and 
entered his father’s apartment, where were 
also the Emperor and the Queen his mother. 

“ We did not lose a word of what was said 
to him on this occasion: the Prince of the 
Peace listened along with us. Charles IV., in 
a severe tone, asked, ‘Have you any news 
from Madrid?” We did not hear the Prince's 
answer; but the King sharply replied, ‘ Well, 
{ can give you some.” He then related what 
had taken place, saying, ‘ Do you think to per- 
suade me that you have had nothing to do with 
this pillage (such was the word he used)—you 
or the wretches who govern you? Was it for 








the purpose of making my subjects be massa- 
cred that you were in such haste to hurl me 
from the throne? Tell me, do you expect to 
reign long by such means? 

“*Who has advised you to this monstrous 
transaction? Are you ambitious of no other 
glory than that of an assassin? Why do you 
not speak ?” 

“The Prince made no answer; at least we 
could scarcely hear the sound of his voice; 
but we distinctly heard the Queen say— 

“Well! I have often told you that you 
would bring ruin on yourself. See what you 
have brought yourself to, and us also. Would 
you not have had us massacred too had we 
stayed in Madrid ?—How could you have pre- 
vented it? 

“It is probable that the Prince of the As- 
turias continued silent, for we heard the 
Queen say— Why don’t you speak? This is 
always the way with you; for every new folly 
you have nothing to say.’ 

“ Ferdinand was quite cast down. The Em- 
peror’s presence seemed to embarrass him ter- 
ribly, and yet we heard the Emperor speak in 
a mild tone to him. He said— 

“Prince, hitherto I had formed no resolu- 
tion respecting the events which have brought 
you hither; but the blood shed at Madrid has 
made me come to a determination. This mas- 
sacre must be the work of a party which you 
cannot disavow ; and I will never recognise as 
King of Spain one who has broken the alliance 
which so long united that country to France, 
by causing the assassination of French sol- 
diers, at the very time, too, when he was s0- 
liciting me to sanction the impious act by 
which he wished to ascend the throne. You 


‘see the result of the bad counsels by which 


you have been misled: you have only them to 
blame. 

“*T have no engagements except with the 
King your father. 1 recognise him only, and 
I shall immediately reconduct him to Madrid 
if he wish to go back to that city.’ 

“ Charles IV. here observed earnestly — No, 
I do not wish it. What should I do in a coun 
try where he has inflamed all the passions 
against me? [ should only meet with insur- 
rections every where; and, after having been 
so fortunate as to pass without loss through all 
the convulsions of Europe, shall I dishonou 
my old age by making war on the provinces! 
have had the happiness to preserve, and send 
my subjects to the scaffold ?—No, I will not. 
He will manage that business better than 1’ 
Then, locking at his son, he said—‘ Do you 
fancy then that there is no difficulty in reigt 
ing? Think on the evils you are bringing 
Spain. You have followed bad advice. [ cando 
nothing more. You must get out of the scrape 
the best way you can. I will have nothing t 
do with the affair: so go about your business. 

“The Prince withdrew, and was followed 
by the Spaniards of his party who were wait 
ing for him in an adjoining apartment. 

“After this scene, it was amusing to sé 
how the Spaniards who came to Bayonne with 
the Prince of the Asturias humbled themselves 
before the father, of whom they spoke # 
much ill before he arrived. They would now 
have kissed the earth under his footsteps. 
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nels were stationed at a certain distance from 
each uther to keep off the crowd. 

“The Emperor had just descended the 
flight of steps leading out of the palace, and 


“The Emperor continued a full quarter of 
an hour in company with Charles IV., and re- 
turned to Marac on horseback. He did not 
ride so fast as he was used to do. 
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wished to see him at Marac. 


“ The day did not pass over until he came 
to a decision respecting the Prince of the As- 
turias, his brother Don Carlos, and their uncle, 
the Infante Don Antonio. Being all three 
enemies of Charles [V., it was determined 
hat they should not return to Spain. How 
they were to be disposed of was next consi- 


was crossing the court-yard on his way to the 
te of the regiment forming the first line, 
when a young man of genteel appearance 
sprang from the crowd, in the midst of which 
he had been waiting the Emperor's arrival, 
came up to him,-and asked permission to 
speak. As he only explained himself in 
broken French, the Emperor told General 
Rapp, who stood by, to inquire what the young 
man wanted. General Rapp came up, but 
not understanding what he said, he consider- 
ed him as a troublesome petitioner, and de- 
sired the officer of gendarmerie on duty to re- 
move him. This officer called one of his sub- 
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he would not have gone back without the 
Prince of the Peace, to whose services he had 
been accustomed during a long series of years; 
and as the Prince had many offences to re- 
venge and resentments to dread, sanguinary 
enes would have unavoidably occurred. 
Both, indeed, looked with alarm at the conse- 
quences of their return. There was a moment 
lof indecision ; but at last Charles IV. solicited 
rom the Emperor an asylum in France, and 
eded to him all his rights in Spain. The 
sune cession was made by the two Infantes.” 


The King of Spain consented to abdicate 
the crown for himself and his family; but in 




















thought of, when, just as the Emperor was re- 
turning to the right of the line of troops, the 
same youth, who had gone round the crowd, 
rushed out at another point, and again came 
up to address the Emperor, who replied to 
him, ‘I cannot comprehend what you say— 
speak to General Rapp.’ The man held his 
right hand in his breast, as if to draw out a 
petition, when the Prince of Neufchatel, 
taking him by the arm, said to him,‘ You are 
importunate, sir; you have been desired to 
speak to General Rapp.’ During this inter- 
val of time the Emperor had advanced ten 
paces along the front of the troops, and Rapp 
had followed him. The Prince of Neutchatel 
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taking with him a horse belonging to his 
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father, which be had been under the necessity 
of selling on the road in order to supply his 
wants; and he had written to his father not 
to be uneasy about the horse; that he had 
made use of it in order to accomplish a jour- 
ney which he had undertaken to sell 





orm, | 


adding, that his name would shortly be heard | 


of. 


e had stayed two days in Vienna, in 


order to obtain information respecting the Em- | 


peror’s habits, and had already been at the 
parade on a former occasion to rehearse his 


part, and fix upon the spot where he should | 


station himself. 
where he purchased the enormous kitchen 
knife found upon him, and returned to the 
parade for the purpose of carrying his design 
into effect. 


“ Whilst the young man was making this 
acknowledgment to me, the soldiers on parade 


He then went to a cutler, | 


| fect of a slight nervous emotion. 
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be set at liberty. would you return to your pa 
rents, and abandon your project?’ 

“« Reply.— Yes, sire, if we had peace ; but 
if the war continued, I should carry it into ef- 
fect ? 

“The Emperor summoned to his presence 
Doctor Corvisart, who had lately been ordered 
from Paris to Vienna, where he had just ar- 
rived. As he happened to be at that moment 
in the Emperor’s apartments, he made him 
come in, and without explaining any thing be- 
forehand, desired him to feel the young man’s 
pulse, and asked in what condition he found it. 
M. Corvisart replied, that the pulse beat rather 
quick, but that the man was in good health; 
and that his state of agitation was only the ef- 
* Well, then,’ 


| said the Emperor to him, ‘this youth has just 


were filing off, and I did not overtake the | 
Emperor until he had returned to his closet, | 


where | informed him of the danger to which 
he had unsuspectingly been exposed. General 


Rapp had already told him of it, and he re- | 


fused to credit the report until I exhibited the | » Whi _ bu 
| for Paris without issuing any order respecting 


knife seized upon the man’s person ; when he 
said, with a half suppressed smile, ‘ Ah! there 
must be something in the matter; send for the 
young man ; J wish to see him.’ 


“ He retained near his person the general 
officers who had attended the parade, and who 
were still in the apartments of the palace, and 
was speaking to them of this adventure when 
I came up with the youth. The Emperor, on 
first seeing him, exclaimed, in a tone of com- 
passion, ‘Oh! the thing is quite impossible ; 
this is but a lad.’ He then asked him if he 
knew the Emperor. ‘ Yes, sire,’ replied the 
stranger, with the utmost composure. 


“The Emperor — Where, then, have you 
seen me ?’ 

“ Reply. — At Erfurt, sire, last spring.’ 

“The Emperor—* Why did you wish to 
assassinate me ?" 

“ Reply. — Because, sire, your genius soars 
far above that of your enemies, and has ren- 
dered you the scourge of our country.’ 

“The Emperor.— But I did not begin the 
war: why do you vot kill the aggressor ? there 
would be less injustice in your doing so.’ 

“ Reply — I admit, sire, that your majesty 


is not the author of the war; but as you are | 
always stronger and more successful than all | 
the other sovereigns put together, it was much | 
easier to kill you than to kill your enemies, who | 


exceed you in point of numbers, though they 


are less to be feared, because your talents are | 


of a higher order.’ 

“The Emperor.—‘ How would youhave tried 
to kill me ? 

“Reply.— I intended to ask you if we should 
soon have peace; and if you had not answered 
my question, I should have plunged the knife 
in your heart.’ 

“ The Emperor.—‘ But the officers who sur- 
round me would have arrested your arm before 
oe could have struck me, and they would 

ave torn you to pieces.’ 

“ Reply —‘ 1 was aware of that, but was 
fully prepared to die in the attempt.’ 

“ The Emperor.— If I were to order you to 


| the Emperor's will. 








accomplished a journey of a hundred leagues 
for the purpose of killing me.’ He then related 
what had taken place. 

“The wretched young man was taken back 
to Vienna, brought before a council of war, and 
executed. He had been thrown into prison at 
Vienna, when the Emperor took his departure 


him. Such details did not concern him ; and 
the authorities who delivered up Vienna to the 
Austrians, sent the young man before a mili- 
tary commission, and exhibited to the court 
the documents against him. It would have 
been a hazardous experiment to let him loose 
again upon society.” 

It was after the campaign of Wagram: that 
Napoleon divorced Josephine, and united him- 
self with a princess of Austria; he then gave 
the portfolio of the Minister of General Police 
to his faithful Savary. The present memoirs 
are full of details respecting these important 
events—we shall extract only the three follow- 
ing pages, as the most interesting in the vo- 
lume : 

THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 

“ The formalities of the divorce having been 

one through, the Empress took leave of the 
fe owin, and retired to her apartment, which 
was on the ground-floor. In consequence of 
arrangements agreed upon beforehand, she 
took her departure the next morning for Mal- 
maison, where she fixed her residence. The 
Emperor likewise departed the same day for 
Trianon, feeling an aversion to remain alone 
in that immense palace of the Tuileries, which 
constantly brought the Empress Josephine to 
his mind. She descended from the highest 
rank in the state with great resignation, say- 
ing that she was amply repaid for the loss of 
honours by the consolation of having obeyed 
In quitting the court she 
drew the hearts of all its votaries after her! 
she was endeared to all by a kindness of dispo- 
sition which was without a parallel. Her con- 
descension to every one was as great when she 
became Empress as previously to her eleva- 
tion: she was profuse of her bounties; and be- 
stowed them with such good grace, that the 
partakers of them would have deemed it ah 
act of incivility to refuse her: no applicant 
ever left her presence with empty hands. She 
never did the smallest injury to any one in th 
days of her power: her very enemies found ia 
her a protectress: not a day of her life but 
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The Butterfly. 


what she asked a favour for some person, often- | 


times wholly unknown to her, but whom she 
found to be deserving of her protection. She 
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placed her, as it were, under the necessity of 


| translating in her own mind, from the German 


placed many families in a state of comparative | 


independence, and was surrounded of late years 


by a swarm of children, whose mothers had | 


been married and settled in life through her 
bounties. Malevolence made it a reproach to 
her that ther expenses bordered upon prodi- 
gality. Ought this to be laid to her charge? 


The same scrutinizing spirit did not descend to | 
inquire into what she laid out in the education | 


of children belonging to indigent parents: no 
notice has been taken of what she distributed 
incharities amongst private families. Regard- 
less of self, her whole time was engaged in at- 
tending to the wants of others. Every one re- 
gretted her for the Emperor's own sake ; for it 
was well known that she never spoke to him 
otherwise than in favourable terms of al] those 
who were about his person. She was even of 
service to M. Fouche, who had, in some mea- 


sure, attempted to become the instrument for | 


bringing about her divorce a twelvemonth 
sooner than it took place. 

“During her stay at Malmaison, the high 
road from Paris to that residence presented, 
even in bad weather, the appearance of a pro- 
cession. Each one deemed it his bounden duty 
to present himself there at least once a week. 

THE EMPRESS MARIA LOUISA, 

“On her return from this voyage to Belgium, 
the Empress had — formed some idea of 
the French nation: she had been greeted with 
acclamations wherever she appeared, and be- 
gan to familiarize herself with a country where 
the present was to her a flattering augury of a 
long life of uninterrupted enjoyments. The 
excellent education she had received afforded 
her the conviction that a woman ought not to 
be self-willed, since she knew not to whose 
hands her future fate might be committed. 
Such, indeed, was her disposition, that, had it 
been proposed to her to live in a wilderness, 
she would not have found it in her heart to 
raise the smallest objection. This perfect pas- 
siveness of habit proved, at a later period, of 
serious injury to us. 

“She was already inspiring the French with 
awarm attachment to her person; and it was 
already a source of congratulation to all, that 
they had a sovereign free from the influence 
of intrigue, disposed to think well of every one, 
and accordingly deaf to all idle court talk. 
Those who only appeared now and then at 
court, and who therefore saw less of her cha- 
racter, mistook for a frigid disposition that na- 
tural timidity, which never left her while she 
remained on the French soil. Such persons 
were in error, and their judgment was proba- 
by misguided by their bringing the old court 
of Versailles to their minds, and adopting an 
unfavourable bias from ancient recollections. 
Another circumstance which contributed to 
the timidity of the Empress during the first 
months of her residence in France was, that 
she spoke French less fluently at that early pe- 
riod than she afterwards did. She was well 
acquainted with the language ; but in a con- 
versation, where she was under the necessity 

weighing every word, some attention was 
required to the structure of our phrases, which 


phrase which was familiar to her, into the 
French language, the expressions of which 
were not so readily at her command. 

“She never discovered how greatly this 
slight but visible embarrassment enhanced the 
graces of her person in the eyes of every be- 
holder.” , > r ‘ » 

* When this appointment was made known 
through the next day's Muniteur, no one would 
give credit toit. Had the Emperor nominated 
to those functions the ambassador of Persia 
then in Paris, the circumstance would not 
have created greater apprehension. I was 


| deeply mortified at perceiving the unfavour- 








able impression produced on the public mind 
by the appointment of a general officer to the 
ministry of police; and had I not felt myself 
strong in the consciousness of rectitude, I 
never could have had the courage which was 
so necessary for bearing up against the illiberal 
remarks of which I was the subject. 

“] was a cause of terror to all; every one 
was making preparations for leaving Paris; 
nothing was spoken of but exiles, imprison- 
ments, and measures of still greater severity ; 
and I verily believe, that the report of a plague 
on some point of the coast could not have oc- 
casioned a greater dread than my nomination 
to this department. In the army, where the 
nature of its duties was little understood, the 
event created the less astonishment, as it was 
the general opinion that I already exercised 
some control over the ministry of police. I 
can, however, declare upon my honour, that 
until this appointment, I was never entrusted 
by the Emperor with any mission in any way 
connected with it, except on the two occasions 
I have already noticed. The individuals who 
spread this report amongst the troops were 
the very men who, as is usually the case on 
such occasions, were foremost in denouncing 
their companions whenever an opportunity was 
afforded them of doing so. By throwing the 
suspicion upon me, they succeeded in screen- 
ing themselves. Their reports are all known 
tome. I have hitherto respected the secret, 
which affected them, and not myself; but a 
spirit of moderation should not be mistaken for 
a want of recollection.”—p. 214, 215. 

This latter paragraph gives us an idea of the 
opinions entertained at Paris respecting the 
Duke of Rovigo, and from the date of his no- 
mination to the Ministry of Police, his memoirs 
become more interesting, and we have reason 
to hope that the volume now before us, full as 
it is of narratives of battles and encovnters 
with which the public has been already glutted, 
will make room for others, in which the agree- 
able and pleasant anecdotes, as well as the 
curious discoveries, and secret intrigues which 
have been held forth to us, will occur more 
frequently than they have in the former part 


| of the work. 


—_—____ 


From the Atheneum. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


We have received the following version of 
the exquisite little ballad “I'd be a Butterfly,” 
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from a highly distinguisned scholar, a dignita- 
ry of the Church of England; and have great 
pleasure in presenting it to our readers as a 
singular but beautifal specimen of rhyming 
Latin verse : 
I'p be a Butterfly, born in a bower, 

Where roses and lilies and violets meet ; 
Roving for ever from flower to flower, 

And kissing all buds that are pretty and 

sweet. 

I'd never languish for wealth or for power: 

I'd never sigh to see slaves at my feet— 
I'd be a Butterfly, born in a bower, 

Kissing a!l buds that are pretty and sweet. 


O could I pilfer the wand of a fairy, 
I'd have a pair of those beautiful wings: 
Their summer-day’s ramble is sportive and 
airy, 
They sleep in a rose when the nightingale 
sings. 
Those who have wealth must be watchful and 
wary; 
Power, alas! nought but misery brings— 
Ud be a Butterfly, sportive and airy, 
Rock’d in a rose when the nightingale sings. 


What though you tell me each gay little rover 
ar rom the breath of the first autumn 
ay! 
Sure itis better, when summer is over, 
To die when all fair things are fading away. 
Some in life’s winter may toil to discover 
Means of procuring a weary delay— 
I'd be a Butterfly, living a rover— 
Dying when fair things are fading away. 
Bayiey. 
IMITATED. 
Au sim Papilio natus in flosculo, 
Rose ubi lilaque et viole patent ; 
Floribus advolans, avolans, osculo 
Gemmulss tangens, que suave olent! 
Regna et opes ego neutiquam postulo, 
olo ego ad pedes qui se volutent— 
Ah sim Papilio natus in flosculo, 
Osculans gemmas que suave olent ! 
ay > ~ si possem virgam furari, 
Alas has pulchras aptem mi eheu ? 
Estivis actis diebus in aére, 
Rosa cubant Philomel@ cantu. 
Opes quid afferunt? Curas, somnum rare; 
Regna nil preter wrumnas, eheu! 
Ah sim Papilio, die volans acre, 
Rosi cubans Philomele cantu! 
Quemque horum vagulum dicis horrore 
Frigora Autumni ferire suo: 
Estas quando abiit, mallem ego mori, 
Omni quod dulce est cadente pulphro. 
Brame qui cupiunt captent labore 
Gaudia, et moras breves trahunto— 
Ah sim Papilio; vivam in errore, 
Concidamque omni cadente an - 


—— 


From the London Weekly Review. 
THE Mgr ee Sea _ BOOK ; in- 
cluding es of well-known Militar 
Characters. 2 vols. pr at London. 1328, 
Ridgway. 
Tue author of this work confesses ingenu- 
ously that he has been tempted to publish, by 
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observing the success obtained by several pro- 
ductions of similar nature, and the visible pre- 
dilection of the public for what is very proper- 
ly termed light reading. We have no fault to 
find with public inclination. Persons are per- 
fectly in the right to confine themselves to 
what they understand: and, let us say what 
we please of the progress of civilization, the 
march of intellect, &c. the majority of readers 
comprehend nothing above those mawkish and 
frivolous books of which our light reading con- 
sists. We wish, however, the fact were well 
known, that it is dull people who are fondest of 
this species of reading. The same persons, if 
it were only the fashion, would lie in a cradle, 
and be rocked to sleep with as much satisfac- 
tion as they now procure pleasant dreams by 
the aid of a fashionable novel or book of travels. 
They care nothing about originality, or genius, 
or knowledge, or any thing of all that ; Lady 
Jane reads a novel because her neighbours read 
it: and her neighbours do the same. When 
they have read it, they all agree to forget it as 
fast as possible. This is the great recommen- 
dation of light reading ; no one is made the 
wiser or the more wakeful by it. But we have 
now no time for digression. 

The “Subaltern’s Log Book” is a clever 
book of its kind. It describes with tolerable 
fidelity and some humour the monotonous and 
unintellectual sort of life which English sol- 
diers generally lead, whether at home or 
abroad, though, even in this matter, many 
changes we believe have lately been made for 
the better. To us by far the most interesting 
portion of the work is that which relates to 
India, though it will immediately be remarked, 
even in this better portion, how very limited 
an inferior officer's horizon generally is; the 
Subaltern apparently experiencing more plea. 
sure in qulng of his mess-jokes, regimental 
dandies, and out-station coquettes, than in ob- 
serving the splendid natural scenery, strange 
manners, and singular contrasts by which he 
was every moment surrounded. However it 
must be allowed that the author is still an ob- 
serving man in his way, and something more 
than mere amusement may occasionally be ex- 
tracted from his pages. His style is plain, but 
it is free and flowing, and not destitute of a 
kind of rude vigour. The following account of 
the eccentric colonel who commanded at Ma- 
dras is a fair specimen of the work. 

“] shall here introduce to the reader one of 
the most extraordinary characters in the pro- 
fession. Lieutenant Colonel Conrad Vellet 
was of French extraction ; he was a person of 
considerable fortune, but so enamoured of his 
— duties as — to have beeri absent 
rom his regiment. His appearance was mea- 
gre and attenuated ; he hed lost nearly the 
whole of his teeth, except a few stragglers in 
front ; his hair was thinly scattered over a long 
head ; his clothes, from the spareness of his 
person, sat loosely op him, and he wore a pair 
of long boots, in each of which you might have 
thrust a day's provision ; but withal he wasa 
highly meritorious officer. 

© When on service in France he had the 
command of a fort, which, al 
to surrender by a very superior force, he held 
until his provisions entirely failed, and there 
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was no prospect of obtaining any. Almost in 
a state of starvation, he capitulated, and was 
allowed to retire from the fortress with the ho- 
nours of war. Having marched about two 
miles, he understood from some peasants that 
he had been misinformed respecting the amount 
of the force to which he had given up the 
fortress, he countermarched his men and re- 
took what he had only a few hours before va- 
cated. 

“He never forgot any thing like an annoy- 
ance offered to him, however unintentional. 
An officer, by accident trod on his toes, when 
quartered in Malta; ten years afterwards he 
sat next this gentleman at the Commander-in- 
Chief's table at Madras.—Vellet quietly put 
his heel on the gentleman's toe, of which the 
other did not take notice ; on his repeating it, 
the gentleman said, ‘ Colone! Vellet, this is the 
second time, sir, you have trod on my toe. I 
am troubled with the gout, and must request 
you will not do so again.’ The Colonel re- 
plied, ‘ Yes, I naw did; but you trod on 
my toe ten years ago in Malta—we are quits 
now.’ 

“ He had been billeted in a house, when a 
Subaltern, with General Mude; he was then 
the senior; they had only one room between 
them. Mude was continually taking long 
strides across the room, and whistling, which 
the other did not like: he with a piece of chalk 
marked a division in the apartment, appropri- 
ating the better half to himself; he then re- 
quested Mude not to overstep the boundary, 
and to whistle so as not to be heard beyond it. 

“The Colonel had preserved every suit of 
clothes since his first entering the army, with 
all his appointments, never giving any thing of 
this description away ; and as he had been for- 
ty-five years in our regiment, it may be con- 
cluded he had a considerable stock on hand. 
He had, while in E zypt, bottled several dozens 
of the water of the Nile, which he carried about 
with him in all his campaigns. 

“On a march he generally had about two 
hundred coolies, or native porters, whom he 
used to muster on coming to his ground. He 
had always a fine stud, and when marching, 
about ten of his horses would be led by their 
grooms, with old jack boots, or some such rub- 
bish, thrown across them ; the boots would be 
crammed with all kinds of rags, papers, orderly 
books, &c. His palanquin, in which he seldom 
travelled, was similarly filled. * * * 

“There was a soldier whose conduct came 
particularly under my observation during the 
storm we encountered, as being continually on 
the alert, and keeping up by cheering hopes 
the spirits of the many raw recruits. This 
man had, in an ungovernable impulse of pas- 
sion, struck a Corporal, and was sentenced by 
a Court Martial to three hundred lashes. [ 
wrote to the Colonel on his behalf, setting forth 
his meritorious conduct on board ship, in the 
hope that it would be favourably considered, 
and obtain either the man’s pardon, or a miti- 
gation of the punishment awarded him. 

“ No notice was taken of my letter until the 
regiment was drawn up under arms, for pun- 
ishment, almost in the dark, at gun-fire, in the 
Fort Square. I heard my name frequently re- 
peated, but incorrectly pronounced: and as I 
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was then tenacious of its correct pronunciation, 
I did not for the first or second call, answer ; 
at length, to avoid the suppressed giggling of 
those around me, I stepped out, dropped my 
sword, and touched my cap. The Colonel ad- 
dressed me, ‘Hey! Mr. (the misnomer,) I 
have read your letter, and it does you credit— 
will only give the man one hundred and fifty 
lashes.’ I made a salute, and said ‘ Thank you, 
Colonel,’ for he hated long speeches, being no 
great hand at them himself. 

“ | am told, a soldier, to whom it was his in- 
tention to extend his lenity, was brought out 
in the centre of the Square, the Colonel wish- 
ed to make the effect of his forgiveness greater, 
by having the man tied up, with the intention 
of addressing him and the battalion; but, un- 
fortunately for the culprit, Colonel Vellet could 
not inake a beginning to his harangue—all was 
in readiness for the punishment to be inflicted 
—the drummer's cat was raised—the Drum- 
Major intently looking for the Adjutant’s nod 
—the Adjutant for the awful sanction. Vellet’s 
speech not commencing in time, and rather 
than any opportunity of making a wholesome 
impression upon the minds of the soldiers as- 
sembled should be lost, ‘Go on,’ was pro- 
nounced by the Colonel with undecided stern- 
ness, and the poor fellow was flogged accord- 
in rly. * * * 

“Poor Vellet died shortly after his arrival 
in England; he went to Cheltenham, and used 
to wear four great coats in the dog-days, ex- 
claiming ‘ chilly, chilly—must get out of this 
country. Coachman, drive up. A short life 
and a merry one for me.’"—vol. i. p. 199— 
209. 

To give the reader an idea of the sort of ob- 
servations which our “ Subaltern” travelled 
eight or nine thousand miles to make, and 
which could have been very easily made at 
home from half an hour's reading, we turn back 
and copy the following. 


“We messed then at seven o'clock. I ac- 


companied some of the officers to the mess- 

house; it was a very extensive and airy room, 

up one pair of stairs, and next to the Public 

Exchange, where the meetings of the principal 

inhabitants were held, and the lotteries drawn, 

it ner many of its glass doors open, gave an 
e 


agreeable look of coolness. 

“ There was a large frame of wood, covered 
with white cloth, over the mess-table, to which 
was attached a rope, pulled by a native during 
dinner ; it is termed a puncha, and causes a 
considerable circulation of air. 

“ Each of the officers had two servants stand- 
ing behind his chair, one with a viscera of a 
round form, made of cuska, a grass indigenous 
to India, which is well wetted previously to its 
being used ; it is taken hold of by an opening 
in the handle, and twisted round the head of 
the servant to the right and left against your 
person. 

“The water you drink, and the wines, are 
cooled with saltpetre ; but, notwithstanding all 
these artificial means to enable you to sit com- 
fortably, you will find, the moment the puncha 
and visceras cease flapping, that you are, from 
the contrast, warmer than ever. Indeed, the 
costume worn was by no means calculated to 
enable us to have any other sensations than 
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those of unpleasant warmth, having our regi- 
mental coats, as usual, thickly padded, to make 
them fit well; which it will be allowed ought 
only to be worn in a cold climate, or during the 
Monsoon in India. 

“T have often thought we should conform in 
a great measure, to the dress of the natives; 
they from long experience, find their turban 
and muslin habiliments best adapted to the 
enervating heat, which of itself is sufficiently 
relaxing and distressing, without adding to the 
bodily exhaustion by heavy clothing. Our belts 
were worn over these coats, but I am happy 
now to say a light undress jacket is universally 
permitted at the mess tables of our regiments 
in India. 

“ Wearing the turban seems an extraordina- 
ry method of keeping the head cool, it being 
enveloped in many folds of muslin. But this 
seeming anomaly is explained, and one of the 
grand axioms for the preservation of health at- 
tended to; for if the head were not protected 
in this way, the action of the sun's rays would 
occasion giddiness, and to many be insupporta- 
ble. I must confess I was one of those who en- 
vied the natives this privilege. 

“ Looking round a dinner-table in India, for 
the first time, has a singular effect on the ideas 
of a newly-arrived European, contrasted with 
the little bustle, few servants, and small num- 
ber of dishes at an English one. The whole of 
the servants crowd round the President, or his 
Vice, for mulligatawny or soup, each strug- 
gling to get his master first served; after 
taking a few spoonsful of this liquid, you chal- 
lenge some one to drink wine or beer, the lat- 
ter beverage, by the custom of the country, 
from its gratefulness in warm weather, is much 
drank ; and it is considered as complimentary 
to ask a lady to drink beer, as it is to take 
wine. In England you might with as much 
propriety ask a lady to go and swim with you. 

“Many of the officers smoked hookahs, 
which make a guggling noise, and seemed an 
apology for lengthened silence. Each hookah 
is attended by a hookahader, or servant, for the 
exclusive purpose of keeping it in order. The 
din of voices in the English, Hindoostanee, 
Gentoo, and Malabar, with the intelligent black 
faces of the native servants, their many-colour- 
ed turbans and clothes, with their arms folded 
in a graceful manner, made the first dinner I 
partook of in India, appear something like an 
illusion, yet there was a very substantial and 
abundant repast—large pieces of beef, legs and 
good joints of mutton, fowls, capons, turkey, 
curries of various descriptions, savoury pies, 
&c. little of which were touched. The second 
course—wild fowl, and tarts made from the 
fruits of the country, guava, mango, pumpkin, 
&c. The dessert was to the new comers the 
most acceptable part of the repast, consisting 
of mangos, guavas, grape, pine-apples, melons, 
&c.”—vol. 1. p. 194—199. 

Though it has been for some time fashiona- 
ble to pretend, with Tom Paine, to despise 
learning, we observe that most people are par- 
ticularly anxious to display right or wrong, 
what little they happen to possess of it. For 
example, our “ Subaltern,” who studied in the 
mizen cross-trees, takes care to let his readers 
know that he has heard of Pythagoras.—“ J did 











The Subaltern’s Log Book. 


not observe any Suttees in this part of India ; 
the natives worship the large kite, called Brah- 
mein. These birds, on seeing a native go 
down before them in a field or any other place, 
majestically approach him, and remain until 
he alters his position. It is well known that 
all birds and animals are held in veneration by 
the Hindoos, from the persuasion that the souls 
of their departed friends and relatives take re- 
fuge in the bodies of these creatures. The 
opinions of Pythagoras, with respect to trans- 
migration, are mixed up with these supersti- 
tions. The natives are extremely kind to their 
connexions, it being a sort of law with them 
to support their poor ones.”—vol. i. p. 215. 

He might with as much pene have ob- 
served, on seeing the pine-apple in an Indian 
garden, that English fruits grow promiscuously 
with the native in Hindoostan—the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis and the pine-apple being 
indigenous to the country. 


We recommend the following passage to all 


| honest horse-dealers in this country, though 


perhaps they already know the secret. “] 
made an attempt to procure a good horse, or 
at least one that I could ride with comfort ; 
but, to my unspeakable disappointment, every 
one I obtained turned out vicious.—Frequently 
I was run away with. The Moor dealers give 
bang to the vicious horses, which make them 
so stupid for a few weeks that they are incapa- 
ble of playing any tricks. I was puffing off my 
horse one day, saying he was as quiet as a 
lamb, when I was disagreeably contradicted by 
the horse biting me in the back.”—vol. i. p. 
216—217. 

The “ Subaltern,” of course, figured in a 
duel, in India. After it was over, he observes, 
“« My second had come from the ranks; he was 
fond of gunpowder and bullets, and took great 
pains in observing that the pistols were well 
cleaned. We breakfasted together in the 
morning; while he was putting a spoonful of 
egg into his mouth, he seemed almost to re- 
gret that nothing serious had occurred, saying, 
‘that powder was as dry as hay—the bullets 
fitted well. Ipdeed,’ said he, with a kind of sigh, 
‘had hisball hit you, it would have gone through 
you like a whistle.’ ” 

The following anecdote of a Hindoo portrait 
painter we extract for the benefit of our artists 
“On Captain Escrew seeing his likeness, and 
having no idea that he was such a plain man 
as the native had drawn him, he remonstrated 
warmly with the artist—* Why, Gad hang it, 
Ram Samme, you have drawn me very ugly. 
The native was much annoyed at this observa- 
tion, ‘ What, sir,’ he indignantly replied, ‘ mas- 
ter's got too much ugly face, mouth got up 
above master’s teeth—Master got too much 
big nose. What, sir, how I can draw master 


| handsome—master too much ugly. Suppose ! 


tell lie the pencil.’ This artist was overheard 
saying to Escrew’s portrait, when looking at 
his different pictures, ‘ Ah! that is a d——d ugly 
fellow. Che! Che! I never so long I live draw 
such d—d ugly face again.’ At the same time 
making grimaces illustrative of great disgust.” 
—vol. 1. p. 224. 

The quemination of the workmen of the 
mint is conducted as follows :—* At the Mint I 
have frequently been much annoyed by the very 
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Mr. O’ Connell. 


extraordinary and minute examination of the 
native workmen. 


After the labours of the day | 


were concluded, they were not permitted to | 
pass our sentries without a native officer of the | 


Mint coming with them. There were two 
large stones placed in the centre of a court, on 
which they stood, and after taking off all their 
——- they were strictly examined, to ob- 
serve if they had any pagodas (a very small 
gold coin) secreted about their persons. The 
inside of their eyelids, their ears, their mouths, 
their noses, &c. underwent the minutest seru- 
tiny. They often received medicine, with a 
view to ascertain if they had swallowed any 
coins.” —vol. i. p. 233—4. 

The following anecdotes are curious. 


“] 





was very intimate at Madras with a gentleman | 
in the Company's service, who told me many | 
anecdotes of the high military notions of the | 


Sepoys, which were carried to such an extent 


as to make them even forget the obligations of | 


consanguinity. 
of a Court Martial directed to be shot. The 
firing party were chosen by lot; the man about 
to suffer had a brother in the regiment, and 
before the lots were arranged, it was decided 


that the brother should not run any chance of | 


even being nominated one of his relative's ex- 
ecutioners. He was therefore offered a fur- 
lough for a month; this the fellow declined, 
saying, he would take his chance of the lot fall- 
mg on him, as he was a soldier, and his brother's 
was a soldier's offence: his desire was complied 
with; he drew one of the firing party lots, and 
a ball from his piece shot his brother. 

“ The Colonel told me, that, in consequence 
of a mutiny among the native troops, several of 
the ringleaders were tried and sentenced to be 
fired from guns. On the parade being formed, 
consisting of a large brigade of European and 
native artillery, a regiment of dragoons, caval- 
ry and infantry, three sides of a square being 
formed, and the culprits marched out; the 
guns were regularly placed towards the vacant 
space, and, after a most affecting speech from 
the General Officer superintending the execu- 
tion, only four of the mutineers were ordered 
to be tied up, the others were directed to join 
their respective battalions, being fully pardon- 
ed, in the hope of this lenity having its full 
effect in convincing the natives with what re- 
luctance human life is sacrificed by us. The 
other four men were then fastened to the 
mouths of the guns; upon the awful word of 
command being given, it was supposed their 
miserable bodies would be scattered in all parts 
of the field. On examining the guns, three 
enly of the culprits had been destroyed, the 


fourth had contrived to get under the mouth | 


of the gun, and was found uninjured, being 
merely blackened by the smoke. The General 
Officer directed ltim to be untied, and then 
told him, since Providence had interfered in 
such a miraculous way in his behalf, he should 
have the benefit of its most gracious intention, 
by being pardoned, in the hope that the awful 
circumstances of that morning might have a 
salutary effect on his mind, and make him for 
the future subordinate to his officers, and 
a attentive to his duty.”—vol. i. p. 236— 


Thus we preserve our Indian empire! 


A Sepoy was by the sentence | 


| 
| 
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From the London Weekly Review. 


MR. O'CONNELL. 


Tue veriest orangeman from the heart of 
Cavan, who has drunk knee-deep to the “ Glo- 
rious Memory,” and strained his throat in giv- 
ing “one cheer more” for Protestant Ascen- 
dency, could not sit ten minutes beside Mr. 
O’Connell without being charmed into the ac- 
knowledgment that no man can be better cal- 
culated to gain and retain the affections of his 
countrymen. There is something about him 
so jolly and good-natured, he has so much off- 
hand Irish readiness, and such a flow of con- 


| versation and anecdote, that it requires a con- 


siderable strength of resolution and prejudice to 
avoid being pleased with him. Hence those of 
his political partizans who come most in con- 
tact with their “ great leader” are invariably 
his warmest and most enthusiastic friends. 
Independently of the national causes which 
place him at the head of the Catholic body, the 
qualities to which we have alluded have proba- 
bly no inconsiderable influence in enabling him 
to control the fiery and ambitious spirits asso- 
ciated with him, and to reconcile the jarring 
tempers to whom the guidance of the great 
machine is intrusted. Each of the others 
moves in the sphere most suited to his endow- 
ments, whilst the master mind gives direction, 
and life, and unity, to all their operations, In 
nothing, perhaps, is his power more exempli- 
fied than in the numerous mistakes which he 
has with impunity committed, in playing his 
part on the great theatre created and directed 
by himself. When we use the words “ with 
impunity,” we mean, without diminishing his 
influence, or weakening the veneration attach- 
ed by his followers to his name. His errors 
appear, in truth, to have arisen from the same 
rash and ardent temperament, the same warmth 
of feeling, that plunge him with enthusiasm 
into every cause—whether he pleads at the 
bar of the court in behalf of some poor and per- 
secuted client, or rises in his little senate to 
paint the injuries and vindicate the rights of 
his country. In all, and through all, he is the 
same—eager and impassioned. He has thus 
gained a character seldom bestowed upon a 
lawyer—that no man ever heard him speak, 
and thought of asking whether he was in earn- 
est. In private life no man is more respected. 
Amiable and benevolent, he is esteemed by all 
who have access to his circle. It is not, how- 
ever, our business to lift the screen which veils 
domestic life; nor, in truth, can such traits, 
however commendable, be allowed much weight 
in deciding on his character and conduct as a 
public man. 

Mr. O'Connell, as we have been informed, 
was bornin 1770, and called to the bar in 1798. 
Good connexions and—what was more impor- 
tant—splendid talents did not permit him to 
slumber long in that obscurity which generally 
chills the spirit of the aspiring candidate for 
forensic fame. In the Irish courts, much 
greater latitude is given to the addresses of 
the practising barristers than would be tole- 
rated, or at least encouraged, in Westminster 
Hall. There seems, in truth, to be something 
in the very air of the sister island which pre- 
cludes the possibility of binding down its ua- 
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tives to the cold dry rules that late the 
orations of English lawyers. The latter pos- 
sess something of a phlegmatic quality, which 
is not to be found in the more mercurial tem- 
perament of their transmarine brethren. In 
Westminster Hall the most absurd point of 
law is discussed with the greatest gravity ; 
authorities from the first of Richard I. to the 
eighth of George IV. are brought to bear upon 
every assailable position ; and the unfortunate 
caitiff, who is stripped of his paternal acres by 
a judicial decree, is consoied with the hopeful 
prospect of a recovery in value against the 
common crier of the court, without a smile be- 
ing raised on the blooming visages of the junior 
apprentices, or a curl on the sallow faces of the 
more hardened veterans. In Ireland, the dry 
details of legal discussion are generally re- 
lieved by the flash of ready wit and lively re- 
partee ; and the play of imagination is permit- 
ted to illuminate the labyrinth of abstruse spe- 
culations. But in the addresses to juries, the 
difference between the two races is still more 
perceptible. Here, the balance of conflicting 
testimonies is measured to the weight of a fea- 
ther; probabilities are marshalled to fill the 
chasms of direct evidence, and its due impor- 
tance carefully assigned to each conjecture ; 
and the learned counsel can expatiate with the 
most professional sang froid on the quantum 
of damages to be assigned as the just value of 
wounded feelings. In Dublin, there is much 
more than this. The deficiencies of evidence 
are obviated by appeals to the feelings of the 
jurors; and the losing pleader endeavours to 
subdue the opposition of cool judgment by en- 
listing the passions in his cause. The Irish 
juries expect something more than a meagre 
outline of the facts, which they are afterwards 
to gather in detail; and a “ pretty speech” has 
been known to work wonders for one who has 
ae little else to offer. Matters, it is true, 

ave changed much within the last twenty 
years—since the days when Curran and his 
compeers were in their glory ; but the essen- 
tial character of pleading remains still the 
same. Hence it is, that our neighbours are 
query so fond of attending the public trials. 

he eloquent and impassioned harangues of 
the leading lawyers—the ingenious cross-ex- 


amination of shrewd and humorous witnesses, | 


who are not unfrequently an overmatch for 
their torturers—and the splendid and luminous 
charges of such men as Bushe and Plunkett, 
afford a mental treat which it requires some 
philosophy to withstand. 


Mr. O'Connell's peculiar qualificatiuns can | 


be more easily described by stating what he is 
not, than by telling what he is. 
equal to Pennefather in puzzling the judges 
upon some subtle point, which has been raked 
from the dusty folios of technical perplexity. 
He is not a match for Wallace in showing the 


cogency of an inapplicable reason, or the ne- | 


cessity of admitting what his hearers know to 
be impossible. e is not so ingenious as 
O'Grady in diving to the core of a recreant 
witness, and tearing aside the mantle wrapped 
round perjury or fraud. He has not the cold, 
but graceful and classic, eloquence of North, 
pouring upon the ear “like moonlight on a 
marble statue.’’ But he is endowed in an emi- 


He is not | 





Mr. O’ Connell. 









nent degree with the characteristic excellen- 
cies of them all. Undiverted from his profes- 
sional duties by the temptations of pleasure, or 
the devotion that he pays at the shrine of am- 
bition, his clients know that he will not fail to 
be prepared for the important moment, with 
all the power which a strong mind and a life 
of industry bestow. Intimately acquainted 
with the peculiarities of Irish ae he 
is not often defeated by the stubbornness or 
cunning of a witness. Natural ingenuity, and 
a ready fluency, render his arguments at the 
least deserving of attention; while his earnest 
manner and air of sincere conviction some- 
times make his audience believe that they also 
should hold the same opinions with himself. 
Upon the whole, those who regard him with- 
out the prejudice of political feeling will have 
little hesitation in placing him in the foremost 
rank of his profession, and certainly at the 
head of the Nisi Prius lawyers. The numbers 
of the orange party who send their briefs to 
the great enemy of their band, attest at once 
the dependence placed on his talents and inte- 
grity. Of aman so highly gifted, what must 
be the feelings, when ire finds himself super- 
seded in the road of professional advancement 
by individuals whom he knows to be as much 
his inferiors in talent as they are in standing ? 
Without detracting from his patriotism, we 
may readily suppose that a little personal lea- 
ven mingles with his public zeal. A curious 
misunderstanding ensued some time since be- 
tween him and Mr. North, concerning some 
point of etiquette in the business of court, 
which cut home to the bosom of Mr. O‘Con- 
nell, whilst it gave him a triumphant opportu- 
nity of wreaking vengeance on the laws, that 
| deprive him of the just reward of his exertions. 
Tis seldom, however, that he is drawn into a 
squabble in court: he isa good natured though 
warm man ; and the briefless barrister or busy 
attorney, with whom he exchanges the read 
joke in passing, can seldom regard him wit 
feelings of ill will. 

The Association is the place in which he is 
most at home. As with him it originated, so 
has he since organized and directed it. What- 
ever may be the opinion entertained of his 
conduct, or the influence of this assembly, it 
has done more to forward the Catholic cause, 
| by forcing it perpetually upon the public mind, 
| and compelling attention to its consideration, 

than any less obtrusive method could possibly 
| have effected. The public debates have at- 
| tracted and instructed all, even the lowest of 
| the Catholic body; and the Rent has furnished 
such means to organize and consolidate the 
energies of the whole mass, that it would be 
| now equally impolitic and impossible to sup- 
press the Association, without incurring the 
| risk of a general and bloody rebellion. It is (to 
| use an old, but not the less appropriate, meta- 
phor) the safety-valve, by which the discon- 
| tent of the population may escape, Mr.O'Con- 
nell has latterly abated much of the violent 

rsonal abuse, in which he formerly allowed 

imself to yp am mag the ag ay Le 
propriety of using suc ui at all, it 
came with a bad grace from On who consi- 
dered the fatal result of one unfortunate duel 
a sufficient plea for refusing either apology ot 
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satisfaction te men with whose feelings and re- 
putations he had wantonly trifled. One so 
circumstanced should be particularly guarded 
in his language. Since Mr. O'Connell has re- 
solved not to give satisfaction, he should avoid 
incurring the obligation. There is still, how- 
ever, a degree of coarseness in his harangues 
that might well be spared. His mind seems 
rather strong and fiery than polished or deli- 
cate. He is not a classical speaker; and, if 
we may judge from his own practice, his ac- 
quaintance with English literature is small: 
his whole —e may be found within the 
compass of eight lines. His manner, too, is 
not that of a polished man: it is vigorous and 
animated, and perhaps the best for the auditory 
which he generally addresses ; it comes home 
to them, for he speaks for himself as well as 
them—he is one of themselves. Amongst the 
peasantry no other orator could be so- power- 
ful. He knows their dispositions; and the 
“Cheer for old Ireland,” which invariably 
closes his address, is as regularly followed by 
one, not less hearty, given to himself. If Cesar 
wrote as he fought, Mr. O'Connell may be said 
to speak as he looks. With a broad chest and 
Herculean shoulders, his careless and indepen- 
dent swing as he walks along, might pass him 
for a plain wealthy farmer, were it not for the 
fire that occasionally flashes from his eye. His 
languege and look are strong and homely ; but 
a second glance shows that he is something 
out of the way of ordinary men. We can read 


in his countenance a little of that stiffness, 
which prevents him from willingly acknow- 
ledging his error, when the warmth or violence 
of his temper has led him astray. 


We might 
mention instances of this stubbornness, but our 
sketch is already toolong. We have purposely 
declined saying any thing about the Clare elec- 
tion, or its consequences, as politics do not pro- 
perly belong to our pages; but we do hope 
that a recurrence of such dilemmas will soon 
be rendered unnecessary. Though not so san- 
guine as many are, with respect to Mr. O’'Con- 
nell’s prospect of success in his enterprise, we 
cannot conclude without repeating our belief 
that he has done much for the freedom of his 
country, and that, when political passion has 
died away, his name will be inscribed amon 

the most favoured of her children. H. F. 


From the Atheneum. 


MR. CRABBE. 


Two writers of our day, Mr. Crabbe and Mr. 
Wordsworth, are especially remarkable for 
their descriptions of the lower classes of Eng- 
lishmen. They may be taken to represent two 
great divisions of metrical writers about the 
poor, There isa third division for whom we 
are not now careful to find a representative. 
“The last shall be first” in these observations. 
It contains the authors who delight in drawing 
shepherdesses and ploughmen as beings in 
whom the peculiarities of drawing-rooms are 
universal, and the general attributes of huma- 
nity utterly wanting. They assign to their 
personages a certain fantastic and affected re- 

Museum.—Vou. XIII. 
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finement such as has never existed among those 
classes, and put them into situations in which 
neither those classes nor those refinements 
could by any possibility have arisen. Some 
landscape, and circumstances of the quietest 
character are described in hyperboles of the 
most violent and far-fetched extravagance ; 
and two youths are exhibited talking a language 
as remote from that of instructed as from that 
of ignorant men, and “ contending in alternate 
verse,” till the complacent and congenial um- 
pire refuses to decide on the superior merits of 
either, and the reader can find no degrees of 
comparison in the absurdity of both. This is 
anextreme case. But there have been authors 
near our own time who have written almost as 
ridiculously, and have been applauded for their 
gentle labours. A man of talent, who has more 
warmth of sensibility and quickness of percep- 
tion than reason or imagination, is likely to 
lose himself in describing the details he has 
seen, as he is not strongly guided by the prin- 
ciples he has thought. A powerful mind, but 
more philosophical than poetical, will always 
rather recur to universals and omit individuals. 
And it would be no great wonder that either of 
them should be able to delude his age into be- 
lieving him a great poet. But, in the writings 
to which we refer, there is neither universal 
truth, nor particular accuracy; and, in wor- 
shipping them, we bow down to idols, which, 
like the monsters of a Hindoo temple, are like- 
nesses of nothing in the heavens, or the earth, 
or the waters under the earth, 

Of such works—dolls to amuse the childless 
—it was perhaps scarcely worth while to speak. 
The opposites of them are the compositions in 
which the phenomena of obscure and vulgar 
existence are merely made use of like all else 
around us, as the instruments and materials of 
the poetic imagination, but in which every de- 
tail and minute touch is scrupulously and con- 
scientiously faithful; while this fidelity as to 
particulars is the mere frost-work on the rock 
of universal Truth, the marbles and mosaics 
which cover buttresses of granite and cramps 
of iron. Observation supplies the armoury, 
but genius calls up the legion of living men, to 
wear the breast-plates and to wield the swords. 
There is a Dutch picture of Christ among the 
Soldiers, in which every hair of the beards, 
every thread of the garments, is painted with 
a reality which would satisfy barbers and 
weavers. The whole is utterly false; for there 
is no attempt at expressing the scornful cruel- 
ty of the persecutors, or the holy and godly pa- 
tience of the sufferers. As the productions of 
Raphael and Correggio differ from this, so the 
works of poets differ from those of men who 
are merely copyists. The latter are as much 
less living, as a statue than the Hermione of 
the “ Winter's Tale.” Though the accidents 
be the clothing, the principles are the life. 

Between these two classes,—those who in- 
dite pastorals in which the characters are un- 
natural fancies, and who are a portion of the 
great body of authors without either intuition 
or observation, and those who are possessed of 
both the one and the other,—there is a third, 
to which Mr. Crabbe belongs—the persons, 
namely, whose power is entirely outward, but 
who are accurate watchers and examiners of 
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all that goes on around them. His mind is not 
a window which admits light, but a looking- 
glass which accurately reflects whatever is 

He exhibits his person- 
ages, not in the general illumination of any 
master-ideas, but in the literal individuality of 
the particular facts. He describes them, not 
by means of the creative imagination, which 
would picture thein surrounded indeed by the 
peculiar circumstances of English society, yet 
as men still more than peasants; but he shows 
them as they appear to the mechanical and 
fleshy eye, and in all their nakedness and bare- 
ness, unmodified by any feeling of the writer, 
and unexalted by the imagination. 

Such, we think, is nearly the character of 
Mr. Crabbe as a describer of the lower ranks of 
men. It is in this character that we have first 
spoken of him, becanse it is in this that he is 
most remarkable. The three kinds of writers 
on this class of subjects, are simply specimens 
of the three great divisions of thinkers on all 
subjects. There are some who can neither 
reason, imagine, nor observe, and therefore fan- 
cy,—some who collect the minutiw without a 
large or philosophic insight,—some who look at 
details merely in subordination to principles. 
The first has furnished us with the men who 
describe shadows and fragments of humanity, 
the parents of such pastorals as Pope's, and such 
tragedies as Dryden's and Addison's. The 
second contains the authors, to the rank of 
whose works we inust refer a good deal of 
Defoe, Smollett, and the American Brown, and 
almost all of Crabbe. The third is made up 
of Dantes, Shakspeares, Miltons, and Words- 
worths, the prime glories of humanity. 

All the subjects of Mr. Crabbe’s compositions 
are treated with precisely the same iaborious 
and literal fidelity as the hovels and workhouses 
where he especially delights to sojourn. His 
ladies and gentlemen are not beings of his own, 
imagined in accordance firstly and chiefly to 
the ae of nature and of poetry, and only se- 
condly and subordinately in agreement with 
the peculiar influences of that part of society 
They are portraits copied in every hair and 
wrinkle from the originals, and in which, as in 
all such portraits, the higher and more univer- 
sal characteristics are almost entirely omitted. 
He does not paint the man he has seen and 
known, but the nose, the coat, the manners, 
and the actions of the man, to the omission of 
those powers which make himan agent. Asa 
well-natured person, he breaks the monotonous 
selfishness of his heroes and heroines with oc- 
easional touches of kindliness and tenderness ; 
but, having no philosophy higher than that of 
the world around him, we never see him de- 
lighting to clear from the mind which he is 
dealing with, its crust and filth, and so to open 
out the fountains of another life which are buri- 
ed and sealed beneath. 

But that which this writer does attempt to 
exhibit is completely brought before us. He 
never, indeed, paints in a single word by using 
one which shall be a key-note to our imagina- 
tion. He describes only forour memory. His 
Muse is the parent, not the offspring, of Mne- 
mosyne. But what he attempts he does 
thoroughly; we see in his pages the very oiled 
paper in the windows, the very patches on the 
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counterpane. When he talks of dust upon a 
floor, or stains upon a table-cloth, we might use 
the words of the Persian, and exclaim, ‘“‘ What 
dirt have we eaten!” Every ribband in the 
cap of a handmaid, every button on the coat of 
a beggar we know them all with the precision 
of military martinets. And he describes, in 
the same way, landscapes, houses, thoughts, 
feelings. Those who have seen or felt whathe 
talks of, start at seeing their recollections re- 
produced in al) the vivacity of the original sen- 
sations. But he is utterly untranslateable 
The imagination is the great interpreter ; and, 
supposing the same degree of intelligence, Cal 
deron is as delightful to an Englishman as toa 
Spaniard—Shakspeare es wonderful to a Ger- 
man as tous. But the effect of Mr. Crabbe's 
writings does not depend upon the degree to 
which our nobler faculties are developed, but 
to the accident of our having observed the very 
same objects as himself, and experienced the 
same annoyances from the same casual and 
transitory causes. 

Mr. Crabbe has, somewhere or other in his 
various and voluminous prefaces, claimed for 
himself the name of Poet. If every body com- 
prehended all the terms in dispute among men, 
that is, felt their force as well as understood 
their meaning, there would be a real “end to 
controversy,’ instead of all those so-styled pro- 
ductions, which have fed the flame they were 
designed to extinguish. We are persuaded, 
not merely that Mr. Crabbe is not a poet, but 
that he has very much injured himself by at- 
tempting to be one. Composition in verse 
raises a legitimate expectation of a certain fin- 
ish and beauty im every word of the work ; for 
it makes every word important. This scrutiny 
the writings in question will not endure. It 
also prepares us for a different strain of feeling 
from that of ordinary conversation ; and here, 
also, we may say,“ This was looked for at 
your hands, and this was balked.” The tone 
is sometimes sufficiently comic, sometimes suf- 
ficiently tragic, for poetry ; but it is often ser- 
moni proprior, and sometimes miserably flat 
and mean. The versification is on no system 
whatsoeve. ; and there are constant traces of 
the habit of foreing and filing the meaning to 
fit the couplet. 

As an illustration of the different methods in 
which Mr. Crabbe, and a really great poet, 
treat the same subject, we will extract some 
stanzas of Wordsworth’s, and a portion of the 
poem called “ The Lover's Journey.” The 
little production of the former, from which we 
give an extract, is remarkably favourable to 

r. Crabbe, as being one which the greatest of 
critics (the author of “The Biographia Lite- 
raria”) has declared would appear to greater 
advantage in prose. It is named “ The Beg- 
gars.” th passages are quoted as mere de- 
scriptions of gipsies. The first is Words 
worth’s: 


“ Before me as the wanderer stood, 

No bonnet screen’d her from the heat, 

Nor claim’d she service from the hood 

Of a blue mantle, to her feet 

Depending with a graceful flow ; 

Only she wore a cap, pure as unsullied 
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“ Her skin was of Egyptian brown, 

Haughty as if her eye had seen 

Its own light to a distance thrown, 

To head those Amazonian files, 

She tower'd—fit person for a queen 

Or ruling Bandit’s wife among the Grecian 
isles. 


“ Her suit no faltering scruples check’d ; 

Forth did she pour, in current free, 

Tales that could challenge no respect, 

But from a blind credulity ; 

And yet a boon I gave her, for the creature 

Was beautiful to see—a weed of glorious fea- 
ture! 


“] left her, and pursued my way ; 

And soon before me did espy 

A pair of little boys at play, 

Chasing a crimson butterfly ; 

The elder follow'd with his hat in hand, 

Wreathed round with yellow flowers, the gay- 
est of the land. 


“The other wore a rimless crown, 

With leaves of laurel stuck about ; 

And, while both followed up and down, 

Each whooping with a merry shout, 

In their fraternal features [ could trace 

en <a lines of that wild suppliant’s 
ace. 


“Vet they so blithe of heart, seemed fit 

For finest tasks of earth or air ; 

Wings let them have, and they might flit 

Precursors of Aurora’s car, 

Scattering fresh flowers, though happier far, I 
ween, 

To hunt their fluttering game o'er rock and 
level green.” 


Here isa portion of Mr. Crabbe's description 
of similar personages : 


“On ragged rug, just borrow'd from the bed, 

And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 

la dirty patchwork negligently dress'd, 

Reclined the wife, an infant at her breast ; 

In her wild face some touch of grace remain‘d, 

Of vigour palsied and of beauty stain’d ; 

Her blood-shot eyes on her unheeding mate 

Were wrathful turn'd, and seem’d her wants to 
state, 

Cursing his tardy aid—her mother there 

With gipsy-state engross'd the only chair ; 

Solemn and dull her look; with such she stands, 

And reads the milk-maid’s fortune in her hands, 

Tracing the lines of life; assumed through 
years, 

Each feature now the steady falsehood wears ; 

With hard and savage eye she views the food, 

And grudging pinches their intruding brood ; 

Last in the group, the worn-out grandsire sits 

Neglected, lost, and living but by fits ; 

Useless, despised, his worthless labours done, 

And half protected by the vicious son, 

Who half supports him; he with heavy glance 

Views the young ruffians who around him 
dance ; 

And, by the sadness in his face, appears 

To trace the progress of their future years : 

Through what strange course of misery, vice, 
deceit, 

Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat ! 


fectron of the language. 
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What shame and grief, what punishment and 
pain, 

Sport of fierce passions, must each child sus- 
tain— 

Ere they, like him, approach their latter end, 

Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend!” 


In the first place, how clear and brilliant is 
the picture of the gipsy woman in the first of 
Wordsworth’s stanzas. There is no more in- 
disposition to blink the use of common words 
for common things than in Mr, Crabbe; but he 
produces an infinitely greater effect with the 
same cheap materials. In the second stanza 
how much there is of genuine imagination; 
and how little does this great poet require in 
order to raise our minds aloft, 1nd transport 
therm to the most distant domains of poetic 
beauty; and see, again, in the third, that pow- 
erful and original phrase, flung forth bright 
and perfect from the creative mind, in which 
the beautiful vagrant is called “a weed of glo- 
rious feature!” In the next strophe how bright 
and vivid a picture is shown to us of the boys, 
with their flower-wreathed hats, chasing the 
crimson butterfly; a sunny and masterly re- 
presentation, whieh is admirably kept up in the 
following stanza; and, in the last of the por- 
tions we have quoted, with what godlike power 
does the auther carry us away with these gipsy 
boys on the wings of the morning. These are 
particular beauties, a few gems though of no 
common lustre; but there is a more continuous 
and even a rarer merit, in the smooth and ma- 
jestic course of the versification, never halting, 
and never over-burthened ; and, above every 
thing, what we do not hesitate to call the per- 
There is nota thought 
which could be more concisely expressed with- 
out the diminution of its beauty; not a word 
patched in for the sake of the metre, not a de- 
scriptive epithet which does not serve to sug- 
gest tenfold more than it expresses 

Let us turn from this to our original subject. 
We do not wish to dwell upon the different 
turn of mind indicated in the manner of the 
two poets when they look at similar objects, at 
the gladness and sympathy on the one hand 
and the cynicism on the other; but let us ob- 
serve the latter lines as a mere work of art. 
The construction of the first four lines is obvi- 
ously faulty. We know not whether it be the 
wife who “is just borrowed from the bed,”—or 
the rug which is “ by the hand of coarse indul- 
gence fed.” The next verses simply express, 
as it “a be expressed in prose, the physiog- 
nomy of the gipsy, and on these, at least, no 
pretensions to poetry can be raised. What can 
be more awkward, or less agreeable to the strict 
accuracy professed by the opponents of “ ir- 
regular unclassical poetry,” than the use of the 
word state at the end of the couplet 
“ Her blod-shot eves on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turn’d, and seemed her wants to 

state.” 

The description is strong, plain, and good, 
such as we expect in a good book of essay, 
travel, or novel; till we find another instance 
of obscure and faulty construction in the phrase, 


“« Assumed —- 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears.” 
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It would really seem that the “ features” had 
been “ assumed through years,” instead of the 
falsehood. In the following couplet to what 
does “their” refer; and, with similar careless- 
ness, towards the close of the passage, it would 
seem that “punishment and pain” are the 
“ sport of fierce passions,” rather than the chil- 
dren. The description on the whole contains 
emphatic and even eloquent phrases; but there 
is not one touch of imagination from the be- 
ginning to the end, which, by the pleasurable 
exercise of our faculties, might in some degree 
take off the pain necessarily felt in reading such 
an account. Inthe next paragraph, it is the 
purpose of the author to show how happiness 
overflows from the heart on all around it, and in 
how glad and gay a light the most wretched 
objects will be seen by the cheerful. But, in- 
stead of representing Orlando, the hero of the 
story, as connecting what he sees with joyous 
associations, and free from every remembrance 
of guilt or sorrow, he makes him reflect, that, 
though the gipsies are highly criminal and de- 
serving of punishment, yet he is not called 
upon to inflict it; and accordingly he gives 
them money. 

We have said that there are no poetical beau- 
ties in this passage of Mr. Crabbe's writings, 
and have shown that there are several errors of 
composition. Yet we believe it to be as fault- 
less as any portion of similar length, and equal 
talent, in all his works. It is powerful writing, 
though not poetry; and we only wish that it, 
and the rest of his productions, had not appear- 
ed under false pretences,—a situation which, be- 
sides its liability to detection, almost always 

ives a certain awkwardness of demeanour. 
Mr. Crabbe’s unmetrical writing is not par- 
ticularly happy ; but it is much better (looking 
merely at the style) than his verse. And there 
are not many more agreeable or more useful 
books of a similar nature than might be made 
by turning his tangled rhyme into easy prose. 
His strong plain sense, shrewd humour, acute 
observation, and faithful portraitures, would 
be instructive and delightful, and give us, what 
we have not, a standard book on the manners 
and characters of the great masses of English 
society. 

The moral evils resulting from his works are, 
in our view, not light, though he himself is ob- 
viously a benevolent and thinking man; for 
the virtues which he describes, end to which 
he solicits our admiration, are won from the 
shadowy limbs of compromise and opinion. He 
is evidently no believer in the possibility of 
much greater goodness that that of the average 
respectability around us; and there is no sin 
which he treats with more bitter reprobation 
than dissent from the doctrines of the Church 
of England. 


From the Poetical Works of 8. T. Coleridge. 


A BALLAD. 


* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whiatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

Aud feed his sacred flame. 


4 Ballad. 





Oft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruined tower. 


The moonshine, stealing o'er the scene, 

Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve! 


She leant against the armed man, 

The statue of the armed knight; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope! my joy! my Genevieve! 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 


I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 

For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 


] told her of the knight that wore 

Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The lady of the land. 


I told her how he pined; and ah! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which I sang another's love, 
Interpreted my own. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 

Too fondly on her face! 


But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day nor night: 
That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny mo hae 
There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight! 
And that, unknowing what he did, 
He leaped amid a murderous band, 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land! 
And how she wept and clasped his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain, 
And ever strove to expiate 
The scorn that crazed his brain. 
And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay. 
His dying words—but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faultering voice and pausing harp 





Disturbed her soul with pity. , 
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All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve. 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
ubdued and cherished long. 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love and virgin shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 


Her bosom heaved—she stepped aside, 

As conscious of my look she stepped— 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye, 
She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 

And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


"Twas partly love, and partly fear, 

And partly ‘twas a bashful art, 

That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 


I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride: 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride.” 


From the Athenaum. 


PLANCHE’S DANUBE.* 


Mr. Prancue is already well known to the 
public as the author of many of the most popu- 
lar dramas at present in fashion on the English 
stage. Asa traveller, also, of great taste, and 
learned in legendary lore, he is known by his 
very pleasant and talented work, entitled, 
“Lays and Legends of the Rhine ;” the pre- 
sent publication is, however, a more regular 
traveller's book, and the readers of Continen- 
tal tours may promise themselves a day of very 
agreeable amusement in its ter It is not 
a little surprising, as Mr. Planche observes, 
that the banks of the Danube have been left 
comparatively a terra incognita by English 
travellers, at least so far as regards the infor- 
mation given to the public. 


collection, appears to be almost the only work 
on this interesting tract of country. This un- 
accountable indisposition of tourists to make a 
proper use of the advantages which the Danube 
and the surrounding country offer, both for the 





* Descent of the Danube, from Ratisbon to 
Vienna, during the Autumn of 1827; with 
Anecdotes and Recollections, Historical and 
Legendary, of the Towns, Castles, Monaste- 
ries, &c., upon the Banks of the River, and 
their Inhabitants and Proprietors, ancient and 
modern. By J. R. Planche, author of “ Lays 

of the Rhine,” “Oberon,” an 
1 Vol., pp. 320. prico 10s. 6d. 
Duncan. London, 1528. 
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pen and pencil, is not of mere modern occur- 
rence, for Lady M. W. Montague, who, like 
our author, descended the river from Ratisbon 
to Vienna, passes over this part of her travels 
in the most cursory manner she was able, leav- 
ing her readers to gather what notions the 
may of the country, from an assurance that it 
is infinitely diversified with palaces, romantic 
solitudes, woods, rocks, corn-fields, &c. 

With this poverty of books describing an in- 
contestably delightful tract of country, Mr. 
Planche’s work, comes before the public with 
all the charms of freshness, and appeals to our 
curiosity in a manner which few other modern 
journals of European tours have any chance of 
doing. The work begins with a detailed ac- 
count of Ratisbon, in which the author’s predi- 
lection for story-telling is very fairly dhewa, 
and manfully confessed. As, however, we 
have to do with the Danube, and not with 
“ Old Regensburg,” we begin our extracts 
with the writer's departure from this place. 

“On Monday, September 9, about eight in 
the morning, having completed our simple pre- 
parations, and safely stowed away under the 
benches of our little cabin a hamper containing 
some eatables and a few bottles of excellent 
Rhenish and Austrian wines, we stept into our 
weitz-zille, which awaited us just above the 
stone bridge, and having shot keane an arch 
of it, where there is a fall something like that 
at old London Bridge at half-flood, and struggled 
a few moments with a strong eddy, occasioned 
by an island and some corn-mills, we passed 
under the wooden-bridge, and commenced our 
voyage, a strong wind blowing unfortunately 
right in our teeth. The sky was, however, 
cloudless, and the day, as it advanced, provin 
exceedingly warm, the wind was only unwel- 
come as it threatened to retard, in some mea- 
sure, our progress, and prevent our making the 
proposed landing and resting-places in due 
The average depth of the Danube be- 
tween Donauworth and Passau, according to 
H. von Rield, is ten feet ; near Regensburg it 
is about eleven feet deep, and something broad- 
er than the Thames at Putney. The right 
bank of the river, nearly all the way to Strau- 
bing, is low, sedgy, and Dutch-like. St. Nik- 


| las, Einhausen, Irl, Ober, and Unter Barbin 


or Barbling, are the names of the little old vil- 
lages that are scattered along it; but, on the 
lett bank, the eye is soon attracted by the bold 
mountains which, abruptly rising behind the 
villages of Regenhausen, Weichs, Schwabel- 
weiss, and Dergenheim, or Tegenheim, follow 
the windings of the flood in an almost unbro- 
ken chain to within a few miles of Vienna. The 
ruin of the Castle of Donaustauf, cresting a 
round, bluff rock, having at its foot the little 
market-town of the same name, is the first in- 
teresting object that presents itself on approach- 
ing them. The great strength and command- 
ing situation of this fortress, anciently called 
Toumstouphen, rendered it an object of consi- 
derable importance during the middle ages ; 
and many are the tales of the ‘ Battles, sieges, 
fortunes, it hath past.’ Henry the proud hav- 
ing taken it from the Cathedral and chapter of 
Regensburg in 1132, the citizens invested it in 
the following year so closely, that the garrison, 
driven to extremities by hunger, set fire to the 
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bolting, and sallying forth, cut their way 
through the besiegers. In 1146 it was again 
taken, and in 1159 again besieged. In 1250 it 
was the scene of that outrage which has alrea- 
dy been related in the story of Frederich von 
Ewesheim. After the death of Albertus Mag- 
nus, who, in 1260, succeeded his notorious 
namesake, and here pursued his studies, Do- 
naustauf was again snatched from its holy mas- 
ters, and once more restored to them, through 
the assistance of Bavaria, in 1343. In 1355 it 
was pledged to the counsellor Ruger Reich for 
eleven thousand eight hundred and thirty-five 
florins, and sold afterwards to Charles IV. of 
Bohemia for five thousand. In vain did the 
holy fathers protest against the sale, and de- 
nounce spiritual as well as temporal vengeance 
against the purchaser. Charles was too shrewd 
and too powerful to fear either ; and so long as 
he lived, Donaustauf remained the barrier of 
Bohemia. Under his feeble successors, how- 
ever, the chapter recovered its fortress, and in 
1436 it was again pledged to Bavaria. Bern- 
hard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, took it, and re- 
duced it to its present condition in 1634. The 
Prince of Thurm and Taxis, who bought the 
lordship of Worth, in which it is situated, 
keeps, if I may be allowed the expression, the 
ruin in repair, and bestows some care on the 
gardens, which clothe the eastern side of its 
mountain seat. From the ramparts, the view 
extends eastwards over Worth to Straubing 
and Bogen ; and westward, over Ratisbon, to 
the mountains of Abach. On either side, the 
eye traces the bright Danube, now flowing ma- 
jestically right onwards, now boldly sweeping 
round some rocky point, or gracefully winding 
amidst large tracts of meadow land—here al- 
most doubling itself by a sudden and unexpect- 
ed curve, and lost for a short time amongst 
groves and hamlets, glittering again like a 
broad lake, where it resumes its eastern course 
far in the blue distance. Directly beneath lie 
the little market-town of Donaustauf; the 
church of Saint Salvator, which was built, ac- 
cording to Schultes, in expiation of the crime 
of some soldiers who dishonoured the Host ; 
the wooden bridge said to be one of the long- 
est on the river, and which is partially destroy- 
ed every year in order to give passage to the 
ice ; and below it, on the left bank, numberless 
gardens and vineyards, spotted with the white 
villas of the wealthy citizens of Regensburg, 
who, escaping from commercial cares, on a fine 
summer Sunday evening, look back through 
the smoke of their pipes upon the dusty towers 
of their cathedral with, no doubt, similar feel- 
ings of satisfaction to those with which the 
London tradesman observes from his retreat at 
Highgate or Hornsey, the distant dome of 
Saint Paul's rising above the smother of our 
huge metropolis. Leaving Donaustauf we 
— the small villages of Sulzbach, Demling, 

ach (celebrated for the mines in its neigh- 
bourhood,) Frenkhofen, Krukenberg, Oberach, 
Kirchkirfen, or Kirfen-holz, and Wisent, on 
the little stream of that name, on the left 
bank ; and those of Sarching, Friesheim, I}kofen, 
Auburg, Eltheim, Saissling, and Seppenhau- 
sen, on the right ; some of them consisting of 
scarcely half a dozen houses, their humble, 
white-washed churches, roofed with shingles, 
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and the little Kremlin-looking cupolas of their 













steeples painted a deep red. We now rapidly 
approached Worth, the chateau of the Prince 
of Thurm and Taxis, which had been visible 
from the time of our passing Rirfenholz, but 
from the extraordinary sinuosities of the river, 
appeared, at one moment, to have been left en- 
tirely behind us. The exterior is any thing but 
prepossessing, recalling to the mind of a cock- 
ney, like myself, the dead walls and extinguish- 
er-capped towers of the Penitentiary at Mil- 
bank. The dark firs that rise beside. it, and 
the rich meadows that gently slope from its 
terrace-wall to the water's edge, are, it must 
be confessed, infinitely more romantic and orna- 
mental than the rows of cabbages and stunted 
willows that form the foreground to its inglo- 
rious likeness,—still the idea of a prison would, 
I think, be with any stranger the predominant.” 
—pp. 21-26, 

The romantic character which the scenery 
frequently assumes, may be conceived from the 
following description of the country near the 
Castle of Hayenbach. The picture is well 
drawn, with the exception of its being marred 
by a long inscription from Burke on the su- 
blime and beautiful; with which our traveller 
had nothing to do, while describing what 
every reader may see to be sublime, without 
being told it. 

“ Nearly facing Waldkirche rises the ruin of 
Hayenbach, or Kirchbaum, as it is called by 
the schiffers, upon the ridge of the long, lofty, 
and nearly perpendicular mountain, which ter- 
minates the chain on this side the valley, and 
forms a promontory, round which the river, 
suddenly and rapidly wheeling, completely 
doubles itself, and enters a narrow defile, the 
romantic, and I may say awful, beauty of 
which surpasses all description. So acute is 
the angie here made by the Danube, that the 
ruin of Hayenbach, though consisting of only 
one quadrangular and not very lofty tower, 
now presents its northern side to the eye in ap- 
parently the same situation that it did its south- 
ern side scarcely ten minutes before. Enor- 
mous crags, piled one upon the other, to the 
height of from three to four hundred fathoms 
—their weather-blanched pinnacles starting up 
amongst the black firs and tangled shrubs, that 
struggle to clothe each ragged pyramid from 
its base to its apex, form the entrance to this 
grand and gloomy gorge, through which the 
mighty stream now boils and hurries, winding 
and writhing, till at length you become so ut- 
terly bewildered, that nothing but a compass 
can give you the slightest idea of the direction 
of its course. The Castle of Hayenbach, 
which seems to guard this extraordinary pass, 
belonged,fjin the fifteenth century, to the Ober- 
haimers, the Lords of Falkenstein and Mars- 
bach, of whom I have already spoken, and 
who, no doubt, found it admirably situated for 
the prosecution of that predatory warfare in 
which they ‘lived, moved, and had their being: 
Falkenstein, with which this castle of Hayen- 
bach, or Kirchbaum, is confounded, lies above 
Rana, and is not visible from the Danube, and 
the same vague tradition is attached to each 
ruin ; namely, that it was originally built by 
a knight of the thirteenth century, who, hav- 
ing chin his brother, passed the rest of his days 
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Planche’s Danube. 


with an only daughter in that castellated her- 


> 

“ For upwards of an hour we glided through 
seenes increasing in sublimity, and eg | 
forth exclamations of wonder and delight, ti 
my companion and I mutually confessed that 
we had exhausted our stock of epithets, and 
stood gazing in far more expressive silence on 
the stupendous precipices which towered above 
us, almost to the exclusion of daylight, their 
jagged sides 


‘Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn ;’ 


and on the rapid stream that, like Milton’s 

Fiend, 

‘. . . Through the palpable obscure toiled 
out 

Hisuncouth passage’ wl wt 

“aac ae ‘ . plunged in the womb 

Of uncreated night and chaos wild.’ 


The pencil of a Salvator Rosa could alone do 
justice to these wondrous scenes. The grand- 
est views upon the Rhine sink into —— 
cance, when compared with the magnificent 
pictures which the Danube here presents us at 
every turn. The two rivers would have admi- 
rably illustrated Burke's Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful. Nature has contrasted them 
precisely according to the rules he has laid 
down in the twenty-seventh section of his 
Third Part. ‘Sublime objects,” says he, “ are 
rast in their dimensions, beautiful ones com- 
paratively small ; beauty should be smooth and 
polished ; the great, rugged and negligent : 
beauty should shun the right line, yet deviate 
from it insensibly ; the great, in many cases, 
lores the right line, and when it deviates, it of- 
ten makes a strong deviation: beauty should 
not be obscure; the great ought to be dark 
and gloomy: beauty should be light and deli- 
cate; the great ought to be solid, and even 
massive. The substitution of the words 
‘Rhine’ for ‘ Beauty,’ and of ‘Danube’ for 
‘Great,’ is nearly all that is necessary to 
change his general comparison into indivi- 
dual portraits of these rival floods, if rivalry 
may be said to exist between two opposite spe- 
cies of perfection. 

“ The ruins on the banks of the Rhine, thick- 
ly interspersed as they are with smiling villa- 
ges, busy towns, and sunny vineyards, swarm- 
ing with holiday tourists, and echoing to the 
whips of Prussian postilions and the rattle of 
Prossian schnelwagens, are more like modern 
antiques erected on the confines of some gen- 
tleman’s park, than the bena fide relics of that 
truly iron age, ‘ the days of the shield and the 
spear.’ From Mayence to Cologne there is 
searcely one mile of uninterrupted wild scene- 
ry; and even if there were, the charm 
would be broken by some pert galley, with its 
white awning and gaudy dae, some Loahering 
Dutch beurtschiff, or worse than all, the mon- 
strous anschronism of a steamboat, splashing, 
sputtering, and fuming along at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. The mouldering tow- 
ers that totter upon the crags of the Danube, 
om the contrary, are surrounded by eee | 
rude as the times in which they were re . 
and savage as the warriors who dwelt in them. 
Nothing seems changed but themselves. The 
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solitary boat that now and then glides by them, 
is of the same fashion as that on which their 
marauding masters sallied down, perhaps, three 
hundred years ago. The humble cottagesthat 
here and there peep through the eternal firs, 
and the church that rears its dusky spire upon 
some neighbouring hill, are of the same age. 
The costume of the poor straggling fishermen 
and woodcutters around them is scarcely al- 
tered ; and, indeed, one cannot look upon their 
own walls, blackened by fire, and crumbling in 
the blast, as they mostly are, without conjur- 
ing up the form of their ancient lord newly re- 
turned from Palestine, and finding his moun- 


| tain-fastness burnt and pillaged by some neigh- 


bouring knight or, prelate, with whom he was 
at feud, and on whom he now stands meditating 
swift and bloody retribution. For hours and 
hours the traveller may wind through these 
rocky defiles without meeting one object to 
seare the spirit of romance, which rises here in 
all her gloomy grandeur before him. From 
Passau to Vienna there is but one city, Linz, 
where the glare of modern uniforms, and the 
rumbling of modern vehicles, would dissipate 
the spell; and, much as I admire convenient 
and expeditious travelling, I should almost 
weep to see a bustling post-road cut beside the 
lene Schlagen, or a steam-boat floundering 
and smoking through the Strudel and the Wir- 
pel.”"—pp. 103—109. 

Asa specimen of the author's most favourite 
mode of writing,—and he is really seldom more 
successful than when on his favourite theme of 
antiquity,—we extract the following little pas- 
sage, which is a very admirable mixture of 
narrative and description : 

* Albert 1V. Duke of Austria, whose journey 
to the Holy Land gave rise to so many roman- 
tic stories, that he obtained the appellation of 
the ‘wonder of the world,’ resided for some 
time at Marbach, in the valley of All Saints, 
with the Carthusians. ‘With them,’ says a 
contemporary, ‘he attends matins, reads the 
lessons, makes inclinations, genuflexions, ob- 
serves ceremonies, confessions, and prayers. 
He not only joins them inthe performance of 
divine service in the choir, but affords an exam- 

le of humility by frequenting the Chapter- 
cae. In a word, he cafls himself brother Al- 
bert, and considers himself in every respect as 
one of the order.’ 

“So few travellers ever think of taking a 
boat to themselves, that we were hailed at 
Marbach, as an ordinary-schiff, by three poor 
women who wanted to go to Vienna. Havin 
plenty of room to spare, we consented to their 
coming on board, which they accordingly did 
with their baskets and bundles sans céremonie, 
imagining that they should have to pay the 
usual fare for their passage; and with this ac- 
cession of company and cargo, we again set 
forward. Below Schelmenbach and Krumpen- 
Nussbaum falls the mountain-stream called the 
Erlaf, into the Danube, named in deeds of the 
time of Charlemagne, and long the boundary 
between Bavaria and the Land of the Huns. 
At the mouth of the Erlaf, is a Rechen or 
Grate, where the wood collects that is floated 
down this stream from the forests in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maria-Zell, in the Steyermark, 
near which it takes itsrise. It is customary in 
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Germany to place one of these gratings at the 
mouth of any tributary stream, or in the bed 
of any river where a line of demarcation is 
drawn naturally or artificially between two 
kingdoms, two provinces, or even two parish- 
es; so that the branches and trunks of trees 
blown down by high winds, and swept away by 
inundations into the current, should not be car- 
ried beyond the frontiers or boundaries of the 
state or property to which they belong, and 
which derives , ee them no inconsiderable 

rtion of its revenue. 

“ The timber, also, regularly felled by the 
woodcutter, is thrown thus carelessly on the 
mountain-streams of Germany, and floats down 


to the Rachen or Grate, where it is afterwards | 


collected by its owners, who are thus saved the 
trouble and expense of Jand-carriage ; and the 
drifting property is protected from plunder by 
the severity of the laws relating to it. 

“ Before us now lay the two Pechlarns; 
Great Pechlarn on the right, anc Little Pech- 
larn on the left bank. At the first we deter- 
mined to breakfast, were it only to feast where 
the fair Chrimhilt had feasted, in 


‘ Die Burg zu Bechelaren.’ 


“No relics of the “Burg” itself, however, 
exist ; but an old gateway, some round towers, 
and here and there a few feet of crumbling 
wall, attest the early grandeur of the place, 
and fancy fills up the chasms which time has 


made, with court and keep, buttress and battle- | 
ment, crowded with fair damsels and fierce | 


soldiery, ‘all, all abroad to gaze’ at the ad- 
vancing pageant. 

“ There, round that point of land, comes the 
royal fleet, the banners of Hungary, Burgundy, 
Bavaria, Pechlarn, and Passau, flinging their 
blazoned glories on the breeze, and proudly an- 
nouncing to the admiring burghers the rich 
freight of rank and beauty which the swelling 
Danube is wafting to their port. Five hun- 
dred ‘ Kemps of Hungary,’ their bright hau- 
berks glittering in the sun, crowd the decks of 
the first vessels. On the prow of the foremost 
stands the valiant Markgraf, Rudiger of Pech- 
Jarn, than whom 

‘ A truer soldier never 
Was in this world yborn,’ 


bending eagerly forward to distinguish, amongst 
the bevy of beauties at ‘the open windows’ of 
the cestle, the fair forms of his beloved wife 
and daughter. Beneath the rich canopy that 
shades the deck of yonder bark, with the gilded 
oars, now doubling the little promontory, sits 
the peerless bride of the mighty Etzel, but she 
hears not the shout of welcome, that rises on 
the shore ; she marks not the gay multitudes 
that crowd to pay her homage. Her brow is 
clouded, ber ruby lip quivers, tears like liquid 
diamonds tremble upon the long dark silken 
lashes of her downcast eyes ; the form of the 
noble Siegfried is constantly before her. She 
hears but the voice of her murdered champion 
calling for vengeance ; she sees but the ghast- 
ly wound which treachery dealt, bleeding 
afresh at the approach of the dark and deadly 
Haghen. Yet, passing beautiful is she even in 
sorrow, and still warrants the glowing deserip- 


tion of the old minneswnger, Henry of Ofter- 
dingen. 


Evening. 





| the noble Rudiger. 








‘ From out her broidered garments 
Full many a jewel shone, 

The rosy red bloomed sweetly 

Her lovely cheek upon. 

He who would in fancy 

Paint that lady fair, 

In this world has never 

Seen such beauty rare. 


As the moon outshineth 

Every twinkling star, 

Shedding careless splendour 

From out her cloudy car; 

So, before her maidens, 

Stood that lady bright, 

And higher swelled the spirit 

Of every gazing knight.’ 
By her side stands a venerable figure, clad in 
the gorgeous and sacred vestments of his of- 
fice. The flowing stole of embroidered silk, 
the pallium of cloth of gold, the jewelled mitre, 
the ‘gilt shoon,’ and the massive but richly 
wrought cross and crosier, borne by two of his 
attendants, distinguish him as the holy Pilge- 
rin, the wealthy and powerful Bishop of Pas- 
sau, uncle to the Queen, and related also to 
The pale youth near him, 
his hands reverently crossed upon his bosom, 
is his clerk Conrad, who afterwards assisted 
him to write, in ‘the Latin tongue,’ the adven- 
tures of the Nibelungen. On the other hand 
of the lovely Chrimhilt, stands the faithful 
Duke Eckewart, who has sworn to escort his 
liege lady to Hungary ; and the remainder of 
the flotilla bears the five hundred chosen 
Knights of Burgundy, who follow his standard 
The vision is over, the airy castle has vanish 
ed— 

‘The knights are dust 

Their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.’ 


And a rude and solitary boat is rocking under 
the windows of a poor white-washed wirthshaus, 
which, with half a dozen humble cottages and 
some mouldering walls, now marks the site ot 
the once strong and gay burg of Pechlarn !"— 
pp. 227—233. 

Mr. Planche’s work is illustrated with some 
well-executed plates, and is altogether credite- 
ble to his good taste. The only fault into 
which it appears to us he has fallen, is an over 
great attention to the chronicles of the places 
which met his view: most of the stories he re- 
lates are highly amusing, but some, we think, 
will be read by many readers with a doubt, 
whether the lively and ingenious writer bs 
not made free with the album of a Dutch ant: 
quarian. 


From the Literary Chronicle. 


EVENING. 


Sar I in vain that sky and earth 
Are gushing o'er with many a tale? 
And that this silent night gives birth 
To thoughts whose memory ne'er should 
fail? 
Said I in vain, there breathes a story 
Through yon blue tracts of star-lit glory? 
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French Periodical Literature—To the Muse of Shakspeare. 


No, Lady, no! Thou, too, hast felt 
The might and rapture of the hour; 
And deep within thy spirit melt 
Its soothing charm and pions power; 
Its presence to thy heart is nigh, 
With strength serene and awiul eye. 


The broad and solemn shades are scatter’d 
By gleams, and paths, and lakes of light, 
As when, ere man's young hopes were shat- 
ter'd, 
Angels came floating through the night, 
And shed with pinions fresh from God, 
The glow of heaven on Eden’s sod. 


The world is not asleep, but fill'd 
With that unbroken, happy calm 
Wherein each hastier pulse is still’d, 
And every breath a voiceless psalm ; 
And e’en the soul, in memory’s spite, 
Drinks from the skies their starry light. 


The trees, whose spires, and tufts, and bowers 
Glimmer beneath the journeying moon; 

The turf, whose sweets are fed with showers, 
Their nature’s cool and dewy boon ; 

The flakes of cloud that mount the breeze 

Light as the foam of azure seas ;— 


It folds them all, the gentle Eve! 
Beneath its wide and purple wings, 
Too softly, gladly hushed to grieve 
For the broad lights that morning brings ; 
I, too, have opened heart and sense, 
And welcomed al! its influence 


And if, amid this glorious time, 
This thrilling silence, mingle aught 
Of less aspiring and sublime, 
Of troubled dream and selfish thought ; 
If recollections, strange and foul, 
Come like the scream of boding owl; 


If thus it be—this seraph night 
Hath eyes of mercy and of love, 
And from each far ethereal height 
Breathes down the peace which lives above— 
God nevér sent to man an hour 
Of purer hope, of holier power. 


But, Lady, in thy gentle breast 
The skies no jarring contrast see ; 
The world whose storms are all at rest, 
In gladness is at one with thee ; 
Thou feel’st what I can but believe, 
That the heart need not always grieve. 


From the London Weekly Review. 


FRENCH PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


IN 1517. 


Panis has always been the centre of every 
thing intellectual in France ; and in that city 
the circulation of periodical works was always 
far more than in the rest of France put toge- 
ther. The following list contains the cireula- 
tion of periodical literary works out of Paris in 
\c17. ‘The number at present would afford a 
curious contrast, from its great increase.— 

Museum.—V ou. XIII. 
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Moniteur, from 1630 to 1650; Journal de Deé- 
bats, 7700 to 8000; Gazette de France, 3080 to 
3100; Gazette de Paris, 3375 to 3450; Affiches, 
48 to 50; Quotidienne, 3050 to 3100; Journal 
Général, 900 to 950; Journal du Commerce, 
3100 to 3500; Galignani’s Messenger, 264 to 
250, daily; The Price Current, 12 to'17; An- 
nal Polit. 030 to 1030; Bon Frangais, 305 to 
390; Journal des Dames, 877 to 900; Journal 
de l'Enrégistrement, 1300 to 1390; Journal de 
Libraire, 220 to 227; Tableau Romain, 89 to 
95; Journal de Medécine, 120 to 136; Annales 
de Chimie, 145 to 150; Gazette de Sante, 168 
to 202; Jurispmadence Commercial, 85; Jour- 
nal Général de la Littérature de France, 37 to 
39; Bibliotheque de Science Medieale, 96; 
L’Ami de la Religion et du Roi, 3250; Journal 
du Palais, 568; Journal de Campagne, 1750; 
Mercure de France, 680; Feuille Parisienne, 
760; Journal des Avares, 90; Annales du No- 
tariat, 505; Journal des Notaires, 477; Journal 
General de la Littérature Etrangére, 32; Jour- 
nal des Maires, 4000 to 4300; Hermes Roma- 
nus, 255; Journal de |’Education, 125; Quin- 
zaine Litterarias, 80; Journal des Savans, 120; 
Journal des Pharmaciens, 429; Bib. Physico, 
200; Journ. Univ. de Science Médicale, 89; 
Annales d’Agriculture, 120; Bulletin Phisto- 
matique, 42; Journal des Audiences de la Cour 
de Cassation, 1308; Journal Militaire, 855; 
Journal de Physique, 44; Archives Philoso- 
phiques, 70; Annales Enecyclopédiques, 44; 
Annales des Arts et Manufactures, 46. The 
following were published only in the numbers 
subscribed for: Bulletin de Ja Société d’En- 
couragement, 87; Journal de la Lyre et Gui- 
tare, 44; Journal de Euterpe, 76; Journal de 
Menestrel, 35; La Revue, 100; Monthly Re- 
pertory, 49; Bib. du Magnetisme Animal, 34; 
Bib. Religieuse, 100; Le Censeur, 126.—It 
would be curious to contrast this list of Paris 
Periodicals in 1817, with that of the present 
year, 1825. The Police always know the 
number circulated out of Paris, and the in- 
crease would astonish the world. The above 
list was never before published. 


From the Atheneum. 
TO THE MUSE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Tur great ones quit the earth, and pass away 
As things remember'd not ; but thou hast 
rear'd 
A temple for thyself, where, loved and 
fear'd, 
Shall live thy name beyond thy mouldering 
clay. 
Hast thou not compass’d with a nameless pow- 
er 
The inmost soul of man ?—hath he not stood 
Unveil'd before thee, while the evil brood 
Of passions that assail weak virtue's tower 
Rose at thy bidding in their nakedness ? 
Hast thou not shown wherein consists his 
worth, 
And in her foul deformity dragged forth 
Insidious, lurking vice? All times confess 
Another such they vainly seek to find, 
Thou mighty master of the human mind! 


No. 77.—4 M 
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From the London Weekly Review. 


CONSTABLE'’S MISCELLANY.* 


Tue present volume of this most interesting 
and valuable collection, contains four distinct 
performances. [. “ Journal of a Soldier of the 
Seventy-First Regiment, (Highland Light In- 
fantry,) from 1306 to 1815.” IL. “ The Spanish 
Campaign of 1803.” By Adam Neale, M. D. 
IIIf. * Despatch after the Battle of Corunna,” 
by Lieut. Gen. Sir John Hope; and IV. “ Re- 
miniscences of a Campaign in the Pyrenees 


| servant of God; now | will do it as a man.’ 


Constable’s Miscellany. 





and South of France,” by John Malcolm, Esq. 
The longest and the most interesting of these 
is unquestionably the Soldier's Journal, which 
is a plain but vivid, and apparently faithful 
picture of what many thousands constantly en- | 
dure in times of war. It is, however, a work 
which demands no criticism; and we shall | 
therefore content ourselves with introducing 
the “Soldier.” to our readers, with a few ex- 
tracts from his own book. 

The author was at the unsuccessful attack 
upon Buenos Ayres in 1807, and was taken pri- 
soner. “It was there,” says he “ I first learn- 
ed the complete failure of our enterprise. Du- 
ring the time we were charging through the 
streets, many of our men made sallies into the 
houses in search of plunder; and many Were 
encumbered with it at the time of our surren- 
der. One sergeant of the 38th had made a 
longish hole in his wooden canteen, like that 
over the money-drawer in the counter of a re- 
tail shop; into it he slipped all the money he 
could lay his hands upon. As he came out of 
a house he had been ransacking, he was shot 
through the head. In his fall the canteen 
burst, and a great many doubloons ran in all 
directions on the street. Then commenced a 
scramble for the money, and about eighteen 
men were shot, grasping at the gold they were 
never to enjoy. They even snatched it from 
their dying companions, although they them- 
selves were to be in the same situation the next 
moment. . 

“ We were ail searched, and every article 
that was Spanish taken from us; but we were 
allowed to keep the rest. During the search, 
one soldier, who had a good many doubloons, 
put them into his camp-kettle, with flesh and 
water above them ; placed all upon a fire, and 
kept them safe. There were abeut one hun- 
dred of us, who had been taken in the church, 
marched out of prison to be shot, unless we 
produced a gold crucifix of great value, that 
was amissing. We stood ina large circle of 
Spaniards and Indians. Their levelled pieces 
and savage looks gave us little to hope, unless 
the crucifix was produced. It was found on 
the ground on the spot where we stood ; but it 
was not known who had taken it. The troops 
retired, and we were allowed to go back to 
prison without further molestation. 

“ Four days after we. were made prisoners, 
the good priest I had conversed with in the 
house of Maria de Parides, came to me in pri- 
son, and offered toobtain my release, if I would 


| 











only say that I would, at any future time, em- 
brace the Catholic faith. He held out many | 





+ Vol. XXVIL. Memorials of the late War. | 
2 Vols. Edinburgh, 1822. 


inducements. I thanked him kindly for his 
offer, but told him it was impossible I ever 
could. He said, ‘I have done my duty as a 


He never again spoke to me of changing my 
religion; yet he visited me every day with 
some comfort or another. 

“ Donald M‘Donald was quite at home all 
the time we had been in South America, He 
was a good Catholic,* and much caressed by 
the Spaniards. He attended mass regularly, 
bowed to all processions, and was in their eyes 
every thing a good Catholic ought to be. He 
often thought of remaining at Buenos Ayres, 
under the protection of the worthy priest ; he 
had actually agreed to do so, when the order 
for our release arrived. We were to join Ge- 
neral Whitelock on the next day, after fourteen 
days’ confinement. Donald was still wavering, 
yet most inclined to stay. I sung to him, 
‘ Lochaber no more !'t the tears started into 
his eves—he dashed them off— Na, na! I can- 
na stay, I'd may be return to Lochaber nae mair. 
The good priest was hurt at his retracting his 
promise, yet was not offended. He said, * It is 
natural. I once loved Spain above all the other 
parts of the world; but ‘here he cheeked, 
himself, gave us his blessing, and ten doub- 
loons apiece, and left us. We immediately, 
upon our release, set out on our return to Bri- 
tain, and had an agreeable and quick passage, 
in which nothing particular occurred.”—Vol. 
i. p. 42—44. 

Even soldiers have seldom an opportunity 
for witnessing scenes like the following :— 
“On my return from the pursuit at Monte 
Video, the birds of prey were devouring the 
slain. Here | behelda sight, for the first time, 
even more horrible; the peasantry prowling 
about, more ferocious than the beasts and birds 
of prey, finishing the work of death, and car- 
rying away whatever they thought worthy of 
their grasp. Avarice and revenge were the 
causes of these horrors. No fallen Frenchman, 
that showed the least signs of life, was spared. 
They even seem pleased with mangling the 
bodies. When light failed them, they kindled 
a great fire, and remained round it all night, 
shouting like so many savages. My sickening 
fancy felt the same as if it were witnessing a 
feast of cannibals. * * * 

“« After we had gained the summit of Monte 
del Castro, and were descending, I was roused 
by a crowd of soldiers. My curiosity prompted 
me to go to it; I knew it must be no common 
occurrence that could attract their sympathy. 
Judge of the feelings which I want words to 
express. In the centre lay a woman, young 
and lovely, though cold in death, and a child 
apparently about six or seven months old, at- 
tempting to draw support from the breast of its 
dead mother. Tvars filled every eye, but no 
one had the po er to aid. While we stood 
around, gazing on the interesting: object, then 
on each other, none offered to speak, each 
heart was so full. At length one of General 
Moore's staff officers came up, and desired thé 








*« Many of the Scottish Highlanders are 


} Roman Catholics, particularly those of the 


name of M‘Donald.” 
tA favourite national air.” 
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infant to be given to him. He rolled it up in 
his cloak, amidst the blessings of every specta- 
tor. Never shall I efface the benevolence of 
his look from my heart, when he said, ‘ Unfor- 
tunate infant, you will be my future care.’ 

“ From the few remaining waggons we had 
been able to bring with us, women and chil- 
dren, who had hitherto sustained, without pe- 
rishing, all our aggravated sufferings, were, 
every now and then, laid out upon the snow 
frozen to death. An old tattered blanket, or 
some other piece of garment, was all the burial 
that was given them. The soldiers who pe- 
rished, lay uncovered, until the next fall of 
snow, or heavy drift, concealed their bodies.” 


—p. 61, 2. 

There have been many descriptions of the 
destruction of the horses at Corunna ; but we 
do not remember to have been struck by any 
of them so much as by the following brief pa- 
ragraph :— On my return to the camp, I wit- 
nessed a most movingscene. The beach wasco- 
vered with dead horses, and resounded with the 
reports of the pistols that were carrying this 
havoc amongstthem. The animals, as if warn- 
ed by the dead bodies of their fellows, appear- 
ed frantic, neighed and screamed in the most 
frightful manner. Many broke loose, and gal- 
loped along the beach, with their manes erect, 
and their mouths wide open.”’—p. Gb. 

One of the finest traits in the Scotch charac- 
ter, is that intense love of country observable 
on almost all occasions. “ We remained,” says 
the author, “ here four days, and then march- 
ed into camp, at Toro de Moro, where we re- 
mained for a considerable time. 


“ Here I enjoyed the beauties of the country 
more than at any former period. Often, when 
off duty, have I wandered into the woods to en- 
joy the cool refreshing shade of the cork trees, 
and breathe the richly perfumed air, loaded 
with the fragrance of innumerable aromatic 
plants. One evening, as | lay in the wood, 
thinking upon home, sweeter than all the sur- 
rounding sweets, almost overcoane by my sen- 
sations, | heard, at a small distance, music. I 
listened some time ere I could be satisfied it 
was so. It ceased all at once; then began 
sweeter than before. I arose, and approached 
nearer, to avoid the noise of a small burn that 
ran rippling near where I had been reclining. 
I soon knew the air; I crept nearer, and could 
distinguish the words; I became rivetted to 
the spot. That moment compensated for all 
I had suffered in Spain. I felt that pleasure 
which softens the heart, and overflows at the 
eyes. The words that first struck my ear 
were— 


‘Why did I leave my Jeanie, my daddy's cot, 
an’ a’, 

To wander from my country, sweet Caledo- 
nia.” 


Soon as the voice ceased, I booked through 
the underwood, and saw four or five soldiers 
seated on the turf, who sung, in their turn, 
Scotland's sweetest songs of remembrance. 
When they retired, I felt as if I was bereft of 
all enjoyment. I slowly retired to the camp, 
to reflect, and spend a sleepless night. Every 


“pportunity, [ returned to the scene of my hap- 


piness ; and had the pleasure, more than once, 
to enjoy this company unseen.”—p. 92-3. 

The following is of the same character, but 
more cheerful. Onentering Paris, the author 


| observes, that “in marching iurough the city, 
a Jad, dressed asa Frenchman, was looking up 


the companies very anxiously. One of our 
wen said, ‘Knock the French fellow down.’ 
‘ Dinna be sae fast, man,’ said he: we stared to 
hear broad Scotch in Paris at this time: ‘f am 
looking fur my cousin,’ he added, naming him; 

but he had been left behind, wounded. , 

“ When we were in camp before the Thuil- 
léries, the first day, two girls were looking very 
eagerly up and down the regiment, when we 
were on parade. ‘ Do you wish a careless hus- 
band, my dear?’ said one of our lads. ‘ Maybe; 
will you be't?’ said a Glasgow voice. ‘ Where 
the devil do you come from?’ said the rough 
fellow. ‘ We're Paisley lasses; this is our re- 
giment: we want to see if there's ony body 
here we ken.’ The soldier, who was a Glas- 
gow lad, could not speak. There is a musit in 
our native tongue, in a foreign land, where it 
is not to be looked for, that often melts the 
heart when we hear it unexpectedly. These 
two girls had found their way from Paisley to 
Paris, and were working at tambouring, and 
did very well.” 

The following illustration of military notions 
of precedence, from Mr. Malcolm's Remjnis- 
cences, is very laughable :—‘“ It was now for 
the first time that I witnessed the invidious 
distinctions of military rank. A young officer 
had just taken possession of a birth, which he 
was preparing to occupy, when a brother of 
the profession came up and asked him the date 
of his commission. Upon being informed of 
which, he laid claim to the birth, as being the 
senior, The army list was referred to, and he 
was found entitled to precedence,—his com- 

-mission bearing date one day previous to that 
of the other.” 

Upon his first landing in Spain, Mr. Maleolm 
observes, “ [ was struck with the different ap- 
pearance of the natives of Spain from those of 
Portugal: the former being a far finer looking 
race. The high and haughty faces of the men, 
and their tall figures, shrouded in dark cloaks, 
reminded me that | was in the land of romance 
and chivalry—a recollection not altogether un- 
eonnected with certain unpleasant associations 
with stilettoes and midnight rencontres. 

“ The ladies, with their pale faces and large 
dark eyes, appeared extremely interesting — 
Their gait was full of grace and majesty. One 
of my fellow passengers observed, that they 
‘ stepped out like Field-marshals.’ More poe- 
tically speaking— 

‘ They walk in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright, 

Meet in their aspect and their eyes.’ 


“ And yet, during several occasions upon 
which | visited the theatre, by far the most 
beautiful beings amidst its crowded assembly 
were English women ; at least, to me they ap- 

ared so." —p. 243-44. 

Mr. Malcolm's observations upon the appear- 
ance of St. Sebastian, after the siege, are well 





worth quoting :—“ The recollection of St. Se- 
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bastian will haunt me as long as I live. It ex- 
hibited a scene sufficient to blanch the hair and 
to wither the heart. Many of the streets were 
blown up into hills of rubbish: not a house was 
left entire: not a living thing was to be seen— 
not a sound did I hear but the echo of my own 
footfalls through the lonely streets, or the wind 
as it moaned away through that city of the 
dead which stood in all the blackness of recent 
ruin, far more appalling than the grass-grown | 
streets and ivyed walls which time has reno- 
vated with the freshness of nature, shedding | 
beauty over desolation. Around the trenches | 
the dead in some instances had been buried ; | 
but so partially, that their feet and hands were 
frequently to be seen above the turf, with the 
flesh mouldering away, and the bones whiten- 
ing in the air. Along the ramparts and streets 
they lay in groups, even as they had been 
mown down; and innumerable heads, legs, 
and arms, were strown around, in the various 
stages of decay, and mangled and half devour- 
ed by birds of prey. Numbers of dead bodies 
also, were floating beneath the walls, followed 
by swarms of fishes. The effluvia was dread- 
ful ; but I will no longer dwell upon the scene 
of horror.’ —p. 252. 

We have met with persons no less fond than 
the German captain, commemorated inthe next | 
extract, of exhibiting their impiety, and shock- | 
ing the feelings of their neighbours. 

“* During the eyenings we were occasionally 
visited by a German, a captain of the corps of 
Brunswick-Oels, who was the most perfect | 
specimen of a genuine Atheist I had ever met | 
with. Upon being asked, by what means he 
had arrived at the sublime conclusion that 
there was no God? ‘ By the simplest in the | 
world,’ said he, ‘as I shall show you in a mo- | 
ment.’ He then produced a small empty flask, 
in which he commonly carried his allowance of 
rum; and withdrawing the cork, and holding | 
it in an inverted position, ‘You see,’ said he, 
* there is nothing in it.’ My friend replied, that | 
he could not conceive what that circumstance | 
had to do with his demonstration. ‘ Have pa- 
tience,’ said he, ‘and I will show you.” He 
then held up the flask, and raising his eyes to- | 
wards heaven, in mock devotion, requested | 
that the Deity would fill it with rum. Then | 
inverting it as before,‘ You see,” said he, ‘ it 
is still empty, and therefore it is quite clear 
that there is no God!’ Our horror at his im- 
piety was almost lost in a feeling of the ludi- 
crous.'—p. 24. 


From the London Weekly Review. 


THE PICTURE OF SCOTLAND. By Ro- 


bert Chambers, Author of “ Traditions of | 


Edinburgh.” 2 vols. 8r0. Edinburgh. 122s. 
Tait. 


Serrisuness is the point on which the Scot- | 


tish character tarns.* To this may be traced 
all that is good and bad, all that is lofty and 


contemptible in the life’ and conversation of | 
the people. The rind of a true Scot is placed | 





* NB. Written hy ‘a Scotch contributor ! 
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in the centre of a succession of moral circles, 
the first containing the individual, the second 
embracing his family, the third walling in his 
native town, the fourth enclosing his province, 
the fifth separating his district, in its denomi- 
nation of highlands or lowlands, and the last 
surrounding his country, with a line as dis- 
tinct and undisguised as the Chinese wall. 
For each and all of these things, he will draw 
his pen or his sword, as it may happen to suit 
his individual habits, and he will shed the last 
drop of his blood or ink in the quarrel. He is 
no hypocrite in his selfishness; he will not 
affect an interest in any thing farther off than a 


| stone-cast into the German or Atlantic Ocean, 


or beyond the precise middle of the Tweed. 


| He will not sneak into the subject of his predi- 


lection, but will tell you boldly what he thinks 
of it, with a never failing confidence of awaken- 
ing your interest and admiration; and, surely, 
he thinks, this may be pardoned in one who is 
by birth a Scotchman, whose family is the old- 
est in Europe, whose native place looks into 
the German Ocean, or is looked upon by Ben 
Lomond or Ben Nevis, whose province was up 
for the covenant, or the king, whose Edinburgh 
is a modern Athens, and whose language is 
better English than English itself. At the 
moment in which we write, in the remotest 
corners of the earth there are some hands or 


| voices raised for “ fair Scotland ;” for the mind 


of a Scot carries its own atmosphere along 
with it; his pilgrim foot feels the brushes of 
the heather among the snows of the polar de- 
sert; he sees the bitter berries of the mountain 
ash flourishing in the tropical hot-beds of na- 
ture; and the scent of the yellow broom comes 
fresh and fragrant upon his senses, in the midst 
of all the pertuimes of Araby the blest. 

The literature of Scotland, it need not be 
added, is decidedly national ; and still less need 
we say, that a people like the Scotch must of 
nature and necessity be a nation of topogra- 
phers. The Statistical account of Scotland is 
perhaps, the most memorable work that ever 
was written since the’ Doomsday book of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; but if a collection could 
be made of all the personal, family, and local 
history and description with which the litera- 
ture of the country is saturated, the statistical 
account would look as meagre and unsatisfae- 
tory as a Scotch cow before it has crossed the 
Tweed. 

Mr. Chambers, the author, who has the good 
fortune to find us in this laudatory vein, is a 
young Scotchman, who—mirabile dictu—with- 
out being excited by the hope of gain, or by 
any thing whatever except pure enthusiasm, 
walked in nineteen weeks two thousand and 
twenty-six miles upon the surface of Scotland, 
for the purpose of elevating “ a topographical 
work into the superior region of the belles let- 
tres.” 

“ It has been his wish from earliest boyhood, 
in the words of Burns, 


Some usefu’ plan or book to make, 
For puir auld Scotland’s cherished sake. 


He has already done more than perhaps his 
years would give to expect, towards the preser- 
vation of what is dearest to her—the memory 
of her ancient simple manners and virtues ; the 
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celebration of her native wit and humour; | ject of those magnificent spirits the old cove- 
and, in a more extended view of the subject, | 
for the reclamation of that which is altogether | 
poetry—the wonderful, beautiful, glorious past. | 


In the present work, he has steadily pursued 
the same object; conscious and certain that, 
though many of his own generation may not 
give him credit for so exalted a purpose, the 
people who shall afterwards inhabit this roman- 
tic land will appreciate what could not have 
been preserved but with a view to their grati- 
fication.” —Pref. x—xi. 

We do not know what share the belles lettres 
may have in the composition of the work, 
but we know that these two volumes are by far 
the most readable topographical books we ever 
read ; and we shal! certainly not think of pro- 
ceeding this year upon our annual trip to shoot 
with our brother Scotch contributors upon the 
moors without taking Mr. Chambers in our 
pocket. We do not know, however, that any 


author's plan—unless, indeed nineteen weeks 
were bestowed upon each county in place of 
the whole kingdom. A laudable industry ap- 
pears to have been exerted upon the whole ; 
and yet, when we turn up the points that re- 
late to such districts as we happen to be ac- 
quainted with, we are inclined to wish that 
some sensible, douce, well-informed person, 
like ourselves, had been at the author's lug 
when he was biting his pen over the manu- 
script. We would have whispered to him, that 
the Glasgow merchant's clerk with whom he 
drained that great basin of cold punch at John 
Nelson's, was either half fou, or not half so 
serious as the solemnity of the occasion re- 
quired, when he gossiped the materials for that 





nanters, we have said our worst. If Mr. Cham- 
bers will read the history of his country in the 
pages of Sir Walter Scott, he should think, 
while he reads, that a less splendid name would 
have been obscured and disgraced for ever by 
political feelings hike his. Before turning to 
the more pleasant part of our task, we would 
also advise Mr. Chambers to get rid, as soon as 
convenient, of a certain boyish flippancy of 
manner which disgraces many passages of his 
really clever book. He tells us, for instance, 
of a miserable wretch falling from a height of 
four hundred feet, “ and leaving himse if by in- 
rock.” This silly and brutal 
joke is even repeated in another part of the 
work.—We now gladly proceed to offer some 
specimens of the spirited and amusing manner 
in which the book, generally speaking, is writ- 
ten. Take the following graphical description 


stalments on thi 


ie | of Caledonia in the first place. 
single individual is capable of filling out the | 


“ Scotland is neither triangular like England, 
square like France, leviathan-like like Russia, 
nor boot-like like Italy. There is, however, one 
object in nature which it resembles, and by 
comparing it with which, it may almost be pos- 
sible to communicate an idea of its real figure 
and proportions. This object is an old woman, 
—one who has a hunchback, and who may be 
supposed to sit upon her hams, while she holds 
out and expands her palms at a fire. The 
knees of this novel and somewhat startling per- 


| sonification of Caledonia are formed by the 


portion of the work. The Glasgow merchants, | 


quoth the clerk, “ win the affection and admi- 
ration of strangers” by asking them to dinner. 
This is incorrect ; the merchant wins affection, 
we allow, by so praiseworthy a proceeding, 
but the admiration is all bestowed upon the 
sheep's head. “ Altogether, their public spirit 
and their talent, their well won and well used 
wealth, their greatness and their humility, en- 
title them to the admiration of even those who 
may be least disposed to applaud greatness in 
the first generation.” 
here is some reason for it: public spirit, talent, 
wealth, and greatness! The Glasgow mer- 


chants are very sensible people, and if Mr. | - 2 ; - 
y peor | the distant archipelago of Lewis be held as un- 


Chambers should now wish to be revenged on 
the caricaturist, he has only to denounce him 
to his employer, and the pawkie loon will be 
pushed incontinent from his stool, and perhaps 
be forced to turn periodical writer for his bit of 
gtonse and drop of cold punch. 

We could wish that some part of the author's 
admiration had floated further down the Clyde. 
He tells us, indeed, in the preface, that he 
does not possess a taste for the beautiful and 
grand in nature in any extraordinary degree— 
a fact which we believe to be worthy of all ac- 
ceptation; but still it is inconceivable to us 
how the gorgeous, glorious scene which bursts 
upon the eye after passing Dumbarton, could fail 
to awaken the enthusiasm of a cod—not to talk 
of Mr. Chambers. When we have said that the 
author's sentiments, although Scott-ish, appear 
‘o be neither Scotch nor manly upon the sub- 


county of Wigton. Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Berwick represent the 
lower part of her limbs, upon which the whole 
figure is incumbent. Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, 
Peebles, and the Lothians represent the upper 
part of the limbs. Fife (including Kinross) 


| stands, or rather sits, for the sitting part of the 


| old lady. 


| formed by Dumbarton and Sterling. 


Admiration again ; but | 


Argyll hangs in pieces from a lap 
r. Perth is 
the abdomen. Angus and the Mearns make 
the back. Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, and Nairn 
constitute the prodigious hump. Inverness is 
the chest. Ross looks like a voluminous ker- 
chief enclosing the neck. Sutherland is the 
face, ears, and brow. And Caithness is a little 
nightcap surmounting all. To complete the 
idea :—the isle of Skye is the right palm turned 


| upwards, that of Mull the left inclining down- 


ee 


wards. The fire must be understood, unless 
towardly representing something of the kind: 
and the islands of Orkney and Shetland may be 
pressed into service by a similar sven of 
fancy in the capacity of a rock or distaff which 
the figure bears over her head, after the man- 
ner of a flag-staff.’"—i. 14—16. 


The following anecdote of Leyden illustrates 
the nationality of the Scotch: —* The Teviot- 
dale yeomanry marched into Jedburgh early in 
the morning of the alarm, playing the spirit- 
stirring old tune, ‘Wha daur meddle wi’ me?’ 
On this being told to Leyden in India, he is said 
to have started up from the sick bed on which 
he was reclining, and, shouting, ‘Wha daur 
meddle wi’ me?’ ‘ Wha daur meddle wi’ me?’ at 
the top of his voice, rushed out of the apart- 
ment to give vent-to his feelings. Intense na- 
tionality seems to have been one of the most 
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remarkable characteristics of this wonderful 
man.” —i. 31. 

The national enthusiasm of the lower classes 
is also agreeably painted :—“ It is observable 
that in all the traditionary notices to be obtained 
of Wallace, the work of Henry the Minstrel is 
invariably referred to, and this in all other places 
besides Ayr. ‘The Wallace,’ however despised 
by rigid historians, is a prodigious favourite 
with the lower orders of the Scottish people, 
for whose use it was modernized about a cen- 
tury ago. It is to be found, associated with the 
works of Boston and Erskine, on the shelf or 
window-bole of the serious old peasant ; and it 
is read and learned by heart on the hill-side by 
the shepherd-boy. We were once told an amus- 
ing anecdote, illustrative of the fascination 
which it exercises over the imaginations of 
Scotsmen, by Mr. Alexander Campbell, well- 
known for his publications connected with 
Scotland. An aged Highland soldier, who 
could not read, was such an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the exploits of Sir William Wallace, 
that he used to go out to the fields where a_'lit- 
tle boy was engaged in tending cattle, and hire 
him with money to read aloud from an old tat- 
tered copy of Blind Harry, a chapter or two at 
a time, of the Herculean labours of the Scot- 
tish hero. While the boy read, the old man 
strode backwards and forwards, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, listening with a heaving 
breast and a beaming eye. Whenever a pas- 
sage occurred where Wallace was rather hard 
bested, ho would stamp on the earth, gripe 
hard his sword, and clench his teeth fast to- 
gether, as if suffering under some strange pa- 
roxysm. But when, on the contrary, victory 
declared for the hero, off went the bonnet from 
his lint-white locks, his grey eye was raised to 
heaven in a species of rapture, and extending 
the sword, he exclaimed, and could only ex- 
claim, ‘ Och, an I had been there! "—i, 209 

An excellent anecdote of Sir Walter Scott : 
“ When the Editor of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border made what he now (in private 
conversation) calls his ‘raids into Liddisdale,’ 
in order to collect the materials of that work, 
he found the country almost inaccessible, and 
the people as strange to the appearance of-a 
visiter, as the Indians were at the advent of 
Columbus. On his visiting the house of Willie 
o’ Milburn, in company with a friend from 
Jedburgh, the gudeman happened to come 
home just as he was engaged in tying up his 
horse in the stable. The farmer, like all the 
other people of Scotland, entertained a pro- 
found respect for the character of a lawyer; 
and this added considerably to the embarrass- 
ment which he felt regarding his visiter. Ina 
little while, however, he came up to Sir Wal- 
ter’s friend, who had gone into the house, and 
asked if yon was the advocate. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he slapped his thigh 
with joy, and exclaimed, ‘ De’il a me’s feared 
for him—he’s just a chield like oursells!’ What 
idea the honest farmer had formed of the per- 
son of the future great unknown must for ever 
remain a mystery.”—i. 104. 

The following wonderful tale beats Sir Wal- 
ter’s inventions hollow:—“ Among the tradi- 
tions of Selkirk, there is a tale of diablerie of 
almost Germanic horror.. It was, at a remote 
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period, the custom of the sutors, on the winter 
mornings, to rise and begin working long be- 
fore daylight. Early one morning, a sutor who 
lived in the Kirk-Wynd, and whose shop was 
the nearest of all others to the church, being 
at work, was called upon by a stranger who 
ordered a pair of shoes, which he said he would 
call for at the same hour on a certain future 
day. The customer accordingly came, and 
got and paid for the shoes. The sutor, think- 
ing there was something extraordinary in his 
manner and appearance, was induced by curi- 
osity to follow the stranger, in order to see 
where he would go. He went into the ehureh- 
yard, which was then, and till lately, uninclos- 
ed, and to the sutor'’s great astonishment, dis- 
appeared at a particular grave. The shoema- 
ker, in his haste, had brought his awl in his 
hand; this he stuck into the grave, that he 
might recognise it on his return. When day- 
light came, he went, along with a great body 
of his wondering neighbours, and, breaking 
open the grave, found his shoes sougly depo- 
sited in the coffin. Forgetting that they were 
no longer his property, he took them home 
with him. Next morning, as he was sitting at 
work, the stranger penser stood before him, 
with a countenance whose ferocity almost froze 
his blood to perfect roset. He accused him of 
having taken away that which had been bought 
and paid for. ‘ You have thus,’ he continued, 
‘made me a world’s wonder; but I shall soon 
make you a greater.’ So saying, he dragged 
the unhappy sutor to the churchyard; and at 
daylight poor Crispin’s body was found torn 
limb from limb upon the grave which his curi- 
osity had so unjustifiably violated.” —i. 155, 160. 

The following is the story of “ Fair Helen, 
of Kirkconnel Lee.”—* Fair Helen is said to 
have been a lady of the name of Irving, and to 
have lived about three centuries ago. She was 
the daughter of a person of rank, but beloved 
for her beauty only, by a gentleman named 
Adam Fleming. Another lover, whom she had 
rejected, entertaining the most fiendish emo- 
tions of revenge, stole one day upon their pri- 
vacy as they were conversing in a bower upon 
the banks of Kirtle Water, and fired a carabine 
across the stream at the bosom of Fleming. 
Helen leapt in before her lover, and, receiving 
the shot, immediately fell down and expired. 
Fleming then drew his sword, pursued the 
murderer, and is said not to have been satisfied 
with vengeance till he had cut his body intoa 
thousand pieces. After this, he went abroad, 
and served as a soldier in some foreign army; 
but, finding no peace of mind, at last came 
home and laid himself down upon the grave of 
his mistress, from which he never again arose 
The graves of both the lovers are pointed out 
in the churchyard of Kirkconnel near Spring- 
kell; that of Fleming is distinguished by * 
stone bearing the figure of a cross and sword, 
with the inscription ‘ Hie jacet Adamus Fie- 
ming.’ A heap of stones is raised on the spot 
where the murder was committed ; and the 
peasantry still point out the place where Fle- 
ming slew the murderer, at a little distance, 
upon the opposite bank of the Kirtle.”"—i. 2. 
205. 


The following account of Alexander Selkirk 
is interesting :—“ Alexander, coming home one 
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evening, and feeling thirsty, raised a pipkin of 
water to his mouth, in order to take a drink. 
it turned out to be salt water, and he immedi- 
ately replaced the vessel on the ground with an 
exclamation of disgust. This excited the hu- 
mour of his brother, who was sitting by the 
fire, and with whom he had not lately been on 
good terms. The laugh and jibe were met on 
Alexander's’ part with a frown and a blow. 
Both brothers immediately closed in a struggle, 
in which Alexander had the advantage. Their 
father attempted to interpose ; but the offended 
youth was not to be prevented by even pater- 
nal authority from taking hisrevenge. A gene- 
ral family combat then took p!>ce, some siding 
with the one brother and some with the other ; 
and peace was not restored till the whole town, 
alarmed by the noise, was gathered in scandal- 
ed wonderment to the spot. Matters such as 
this were then deemed fit for the attention of 
the kirk-session. Alexander Selkirk, as the 
prime cause of the. quarrel, was accordingly 
summoned before that venerable body of old 
women, and commanded to expiate his offence 
by standing a certain number of Sundays in the 
church, as a penitent, to be rebuked by the cler- 
gyman. He at first utterly refused to submit 


to so degrading an exhibition of his person; | 
but the entreaties of his friends, and the fear of | 


excommunication, at length prevailed over his 
nobler nature. He submitted to the mortifying 
censure of the church, in all their contemptible 
details. No sooner, however, had the term of 
his punishment expired, than, overwhelmed 
with shame and disgust, he left his native town, 


and sought on the broad ocean the sea-room | 
| unsuitable by her parents, the young man went 


which had been denied to his restless spirit at 
home. 

“ After an absence of several years, during 
which he had endured the solitude of Juan Fer- 
nandez, he returned to Largo. He brought 


with him the gun, sea-chest, and cup, which | 
He | 


be had used on the uninhabited island. 
sent nine months in the bosom of his family ; 
then went away on another voyage, and was 
never more heard of..—i. 211, 212. 

We quote also an account of a female wan- 
derer, whose adventures are quite as singular 
is those of Alexander Selkirk :—*“ At a place 
called the Mill of Steps, in the low bottom, be- 
tween two of the hills over which the road 
passes, there stood, and perhaps still stands, a 
cottage, which, little more than thirty years 
ago, was the residence of an old woman, known 
as the mother of the empress of Morocco! To 
explain this seeming mystery, it is necessary 
to inform the tourist, that the daughter of a 
por woman here resident, about sixty or se- 
venty years ago, was sailing over to America, 
when she was captured, along with all her fel- 
low-passengers, by an African pirate, and car- 
tied into Morocco, where, happening to attract 
the affections of the emperor, she very soon 
after became empress. She had children by 
his majesty, and becamé in time completely 
taturalized in that savage country ; but, never- 
thelegs, continued till the day of her death, to 


keep, up a correspondence with her humble re- 


lations in Scotland.’ It may perhaps be in the 
recollection of some persons intimately ac- 
quainted with modern British history, or it 
may perhaps be gathered from the Annual 





| scepticism in our own mind. 
| the maiden name of the empress; but it may 
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Register of the period, that, about forty years 
ago, two Morocco princes applied to the go- 
vernment of this country for a military force, 
to assist them in asserting their right to the 
throne of their deceased father, in opposition 
to an usurping kinsman. They urged their 
request with the plea that, by the mother's 
side, they were of British descent ; and govern- 
ment had actually fitted out an expedition at 
Gibraltar, in obedience to the demand, when 
intelligence came that the two young men had 
been surprised and cut off by their relation; 
upon which the fleet was of course remanded. 
When the circumstances are laid together, it 
seems unquestionable that these unfortunate 
persons were the grandsons of the old woman 
who lived at the Mill of Steps. The reader 
may pause before he gives credit to a story so 


singular; but our information is derived from 


a source which precludes the slightest shade of 
We cannot give 


be at Jeast mentioned that her mother was 


| aunt to a person of the name of Duncan Mac- 
| pharig, or Macgregor, who was well known in 


the south of Perthshire, about forty years ago, 
as one of the surviving heroes of ‘the Forty- 
five,’ and who was often heard to boast that he 
had a cousin an empress.”—ii. 344, 345. 

Dying for Love. 

“There is a tradition in Tweeddale, that 
when Neidpath Castle, near Peebles, was inha- 
bited by the Earls of March, a mutual passion 
subsisted between a daughter of that noble 
family and a son of the Laird of Tushielaw, in 
Ettrick forest. As the alliance was thought 


abroad. During his absence, the young lady 
fell into a consumption: and at length, as the 
only means of saving her life, her father con- 
sented that her lover should be recalled. On 
the day when he was expected to pass through 
Peebles, on the road to Tushielaw, the young 
lady, though much exhausted, caused herself 
to be carred to the balcony of a house in Pee- 
bles, belonging to the family, that she might 
see him as he rode past. Her anxiety and ea- 
gerness gave such force to her organs, that 
she is said to have distinguished his horse's 
footsteps at an incredible distance. But Tush- 
ielaw, unprepared for the change in her ap- 
pearance, and not expecting to see her in that 
place, rode on without recognising her, or even 
slackening his pace. The lady was unable to 
support the shock, and, after a short struggle, 
died in the arms of her attendants.”—i. 179, 
150. 
A Swearer reformed. 

“Among the outré characters of Ayr, fifty 
years ago, there was none so remarkable as an 
oldish little man, who was ordinarily called the 
Devil Almighty. He had acquired this terrific 
soubriquet from an inveterate habit of swear- 
ing, or rather from that phrase being his fa- 
vourite oath. He was no ordinary swearer,— 
no mincer of dreadful words,—no clipper of the 
king’s curses. A man of vehement passion, 
he had a habit, when provoked, of shutting his 
eyes, and launching headlong into a torrent of 
blasphemy, such as might, if properly divided, 
have set up a whole troop of modern swearers. 
The custom of shutting his eyes seemed td be 
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adopted by him as a sort of salvo to his con- 
science ; he séemed to think that, provided he 
did not “sin with his eyes open,’ he did nof sin 
at all; or it was aa nothing but ‘a habit. 
Whatever might be the cause or purpose of the 
practice, it was once made the means of play- 
ing off upon him a most admirable hoax. Be- 
ing one evening in @ tavern alone with two 
neighbouring country gentlemen, he was, ac- 
cording to a concerted scheme, played upon, 
and irritated; and, of course, soon shut his 
eyes, and commenced his usual! tirade of exe- 
eration and blasphemy. As soon as he was 
fairly afloat, and his eyes were observed to be 
hard shut, his companions put out the candles, 
80 as to involve the room in utter darkness. In 
the course of a quarter of an hour, which was 
the common duration of his paroxysms, he 





ceased to speak, and opened his eves; when, | 


what was his amazement, to find himself in the 
dark. * How now ?’ he cried, with one of his 
most tremendous oaths, ‘am I blind ?— Blind” 
exclaiméd one of the company, ‘what should 
make you blind?—‘ Why, I can see nothing,’ 
answered the sinner. —‘ That is your own fault,’ 
coolly observed his friend: ‘ for my part, IT can 


see well enough ;’ and so he drank a toast, as | 


if nothing whatever had happened. This con- 
vinced the blasphemer that he had lost his 
sight ; and, to add to his horror, it struck him 
that Providence had inflicted the blow as a pun- 
ishment for his intolerable wickedness. Under 
this impression, he began to rave and cry, and 
he finally fell a praying, uttering such expres- 
sions as made his two companions ready to 
burst with restrained laughter. When they 
thought they had panished him sufficiently, 
and began to fear that his mind might be af- 
fected if they continued the joke any longer, 


one of them went to the door, and admitted | pin 
| rosity, and disinterestedness, and magnanimons 


the light. He was, of course, overwhelmed 
with shame at the exhibition he had been com- 
elled to make, which had such an effeet, that 
roin that time forward, he entirely abandoned 
his abominable habit.” i. 303. 


From the Atheneum. 


HOPE. 
Cuip of fair promise, gloriously bright 


Girt. with the dazzling hues of light and | 


love, 
That, like a smiling angel from above, 
Dost scatter radiance o’er the paths of night, 
Winning us, by the magic of thy might, 








Hope.—On the Designs of Russia. 


From the Monthly Review. 


ON THE DESIGNS OF RUSSIA. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Evans. 8v0. pp. 251. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1525. 


Miveren with: not a few ingenious, and 
sometimes fanciful specalations, we have in 
this volame many sound views, and cogent ar- 
guments, illustrative of the real objects which 
the Emperor of Russia proposes to achieve by 
his invasion of the Ottoman Empire. The au- 
thor discusses these objects with singular 
clear-sightedness and ability. He strips the di- 
plomatic professions which have been hitherto 
made by the Auto@rat of all their outward co- 
vering ; subjects them to the test of facts, and 
of probabilities which almost assume the cha- 
racter of facts ; and lays down a chart of Rug- 
sian policy, Which, perhaps, may not’ be’ alte 
gether infallible, bat which nevertheléss, will, 
we trust, induce the people of this country to 
open their eyes to the dangers by which our 
national interests are at this moment sur- 
rounded. 

We do not effect to penetrate the councils of 
our cabinet; but we must express our appre- 
hension that it has not as yet paid sufficient at- 
tention to the strides which Russia has been, 
for some time, making, and is now pursuing 
with more energy than ever, in the East. The 
immense tracts of territory which it has con- 
quered from Persia, ought to have’ already 
warned our government of the line of aggran- 
dizing policy upon which the young Emperor 
has resolved, and upon which he has, undoubt- 
edly, the means of acting, to as great an extent 
as the wildest visions of ambition could desire. 
To give implicit credit to his-state papers— 
framed only for the purposes of delusion—to 
pin our faith on his vague expressions of gene- 


moderation, would be as gross a piece of folly 
as ever was committed. Our true guide’ in 
all such cases, is to be found, in the first place, 
ina calm view of the interests which the in- 
vading party bas to promote; and, in the next 
‘eyes ina calculation of the preparations which 
1¢ has made in order to secure them. For we 
may depend upon it, that expensive armaments 
by sea and land are not provided for the mere 
purpose of display. Heavy artillery and nume- 
rous waggons are not moved over hundreds of 
leagues merely to be rolled back again tothe 


| place from whence they came. When we see 


such formidable instruments of conquest 


| poured into an enemy’s territory, when we see 


them attended by multitudinous armies, well 
provisioned, and led on by a young and gallant 


| soldier, who is, at the same time, their Empe- 


To. tread those realms where gleamest thou | 
| more than the mere enforcement of a treaty. 


afar, ; 
The beacon of man’s course, his guiding 


’ star! 
If he should fiad, when he hath gained the 
height, 
"Twas but a meteor lured him, and that 
grief 
And weariness reward his straining toil, 
That harrenness eats up the corrupt soi!,— 
Still blissful was the dream, tho’ sadly brief ; 
He finds his joy, when fruitless is the race, 
Was in the panting glory of the chase. 


ror, we may readily believe that somethmg 


or even than the acquisition of a principality 
or two, must be within his contemplation. 
Such also is the degided opinion of Colonel 
Evans, and the object of his present werk is to 
select and examine the leading facts whieh 


‘bear upon this thomentous question. We re 


gret that he has not arranged his ideas in 2 


| somewhat more methodical form. He hes 4 


' in gnarded and apposite langua 





very happy talent of conveying his sentim@r's 
> bat ing the 
eata bly ée- 





proper disposition of them he is 
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On the Designs of Russia. 


ficient. He appears to have written in a de- 
sultory and hasty manner, though the matter 
which he has collected would seem to be the 
fruit of extensive information, fully digested in 
his own mind. His work, however, is a most 
valuable one, and at the present moment must 
oo acceptable to - person who 

i to become acquainted with the designs 
of Russia, and to contribute towards resisting 
them, as far as they can be injurious to the true 
interests of our country. e shall proceed to 
give our reader some notion of its contents, 
and in doing so we shall endeavour to arrange 
the different topics, which present themselves 
in a more natural and intelligible order than 
that in which the author has placed them. 

We apprehend no person can doubt that the 
Grecian revolt, justifiable as it certainly was 
in every point of view, was originally kindled 
by Russian agents; at least it has been long 
encouraged by the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
and has lately received its most public and 
unequivocal sanction. Contemporaneous with 
the commencement of that revolt was the col- 
lection of an imposing Russian army on the 
Pruth, which was continually augmented, un- 
til after being subjected to a due process of fer- 
mentation, it was at length led across the fron- 
tier. That army, supported by a maritime 
squadron, is now carrying every place before 
it; it will soon cross the range of the Balkan. 
and may, without much difficulty, take posses- 
sion of Constantinople. Coupling the encou- 
ragement given to the revolt of the Greeks in 
the South, with this actual invasion of the ter- 
ritory of the Sultan in the North, the conse- 
quence is obvious, that Russia intends to sub- 
vert the Turkish power in Europe. This is a 
design transmitted to the present Emperor, 
through the portfolios of his late brother, whom 
he succeeded, and of his grandmother, the Em- 
press Catharine. With respect to Nicholas, 
our author has the following pertinent observa- 
tions : 

“ When with the armies in France and Ger- 
many, he was scarcely twenty years of age, 
and not being heir to the crown, attracted lit- 
tle observation. His fondness, however, for 
the kingly profession of arms, or at least for 
the pon. ance of it, military organization and 
arrangement, es, ecially in the higher and more 
scientific branches, have been constantly and 
unequivocally displayed ; while his personal in- 
trepidity and firmness were no less conspicuous 
during the insurrectionary movement at the 
period of his accession ; and which, it is averred 
(by those who appear not unacquainted with 
the state of that country), had considerable ra- 
mifications ; but the immediate explosion of 
which we may certainly attribute, in a very 
great degree, to the fermenting inaction of the 
army. large unemployed army is every- 
where a dangerous implement. The remedy 
has been now adopted. 

“On the accession of Nicholas, an opinion, 
pretty nearly in the following words, was ex- 
pressed by one of the highest functionaries of 
the empire, whose name, were it right to be 
mentioned, would carry with it, even in this 
country, a degree of authority. ‘ Russia has 
now an emperor, whose character ts marked by 
much stronger traits, and who is of u far high- 

Museum.—V or. XIII 
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er ambition than distinguished his late brother ; 
but those qualities will not suddenly reveal 
themselves. They will be gradually disclosed 
by his public onmes’ The truth or inaccura- 
cy of this opinion will soon, from the greatness 
of the pending events, be resolved. 

“ Few instances, I presume, if any, can be 
pointed out, of a sovereign succeeding, in the 
most vigorous spring-time of life, to unlimited 
power,—to the command of an immense, well- 
appointed, and warlike army, with difficulty 
restrained from action—who has not allowed 
these elements to develop themselves—who 
has not given the reins, in some degree, to his 
or their ambition. 

“ But it surely must have required some- 
thing like credulity, or at least a determined 
resolution to discard all thought of precaution 
—to have placed any stress on the upright po- 
litical intentions of Alexander,—observing, as 
all must have done, that the general pacifica- 
tion of I815—an epoch, when all the govern- 
ments were unnerved, and exhausted by ex- 
cessive and prolonged exertion, when every 
people sighed for repose, was precisely that 
wherein the northern cabinet commenced the 
organization of a greater armament than any 
that had been hitherto embodied during the 
war ; and for which there is no possible mode 
of accounting, unless we suppose that some 
great ulterior project was in contemplation, or 
that some renewed and desperate attempt upon 
the existence of the empire was apprehended ; 
which, as every one knows, was out of all ques- 
tion. In fact, no sooner was peace restored, 
than the greatest of all the military powers 
immediately converted the whole of her south- 
western frontier into one vast military camp; 
thus giving the most substantial grounds of in- 
quietude, and imposing heavy burdens and ex- 
penses on several of the continental states. 

“ And with respect to the reigning autocrat, 
although it is but the other day the diadem 
has descended to him, has he not already found 
time to prosecute successfully an aggrandizing 
policy ? The ink is scarcely dry which has 
signed away to him, by means of a most inde- 
fensible exercise of force, the banks of the 
Araxes—and yet it is concluded that the same 
hand will gratuitously reject the splendid, and 
raat superior prize that now lies near- 
ly prostrate for acceptance. We presume 
then, not only that a luxurious court will pre- 
fer the frozen swamps of the Neva, with their 
worse than hyperborean atmosphere, to the 
superb and unequalled shores of the Marmora ; 
but also that a young military monarch will be 
so reluctant to give umbrage to other nations, 
that he is so averse to war, so enamoured of 
peace, and altogether so imbued with a fine 
sense of abstract right, that although this 
transcendant achievement (the ultimate aim of 
all the national conquests) be now ripe for exe- 
cution, and, as it were, courts him on, he will 
yet forbear to give it effect. This isto be more 
than moderate. 

“It will be to disregard the fervent aspira- 
tions of his officers ; the desires of his clergy ; 
the wishes of his people (for on this subject 
even the serfs have an anxious sympathy) ; it 
will be to decline what comes recommended to 
him by every great name of Russia ; to be un- 
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mindful of his ewn glory ; to contemn the gub- 
stantial interests off the empire, and even, not 
improbably, to hazard what wé may well con- 
ceive to be one of the chief bonds of union be- 
tween the throne to which he has been preferred 
and the chiefs by whom it is upheld and sur- 
rounded, and who, it is no more than reasona- | 
ble to suppose, now ardently and sanguinely 
look forward, through the medium of this very 
operation, to the possession in their own per- 
sons, or those of their descendants, of high ap- 
panages, lordships, and princely satrapies, 
amidst the softer climes and wealthier and | 
more inviting regions of Southern Europe. 
“Therefore I contend, that there was no- 
thing in the conduct, character, or circumstan- 
ces of the late Monarch, which afforded a guar- 
antee that views of aggrandizement were not 
coutemplated, and would not be pursned ; and 
no less so, that there is nothing known con- 
cerning the temper or situation of the reigning 
Prince, which can justify a similar confidence 
being reposed in his political abstinence and 
rectitude.”"—pp. 114—119. 
As to the emperor's means of effecting the | 





designs which be has in view, we are already 
aware that he has them in abundance. That 
the Ottoman sovereign is without the power of 
offering any thing like effectual resistance, 
seems equally evident. 

“ By a return said to have just issued from 
the Grand Vizier’s oflice, the army of the Sul- 
tan, regular and irregular, for garrisons and 
frontiers, amounts to one hundred and seventy- 
seven thousand men. Of these, eighty thou- 
sand only are stated to be in the pay of the 
Porte, and consist of raw levies or reformed Ja- 
niasaries, whom it has endeavoured to drill 
after the European system. This half organ- 
ized force might overcome troops of an inferior 
order, but cannot be expected to confront, with | 
effect, the sustained fire and combined move- 
ments of any tolerably!constituted army. 

“The ninety-seven thousand irregulars are 
the armed followers of the tributary Pachas ; 
and these, particularly the Asiatic portion, are 
generally speaking, a disorderly, ferocious, and 
intractable banditt:, who repair to the standard 
of the Prophet, partly under the cloak of reli- 
gion and partly in the hope of plunder. 

“ By this statement,—forty-seven thousand 
are allotted for the defence of Asia; sixty-two 
thousand five hundred for the Dardanelles, 
Bosphorus, the capital, and Adrianople ;—there 
would thus remain sixty-seven thousand five 
hundred, for the defence of the Balkan, Bulga- 
ria, and the Danube. But this is the strength | 
of the army on paper. And if we reduce the | 
nominal force by at least one-third, or even one- 
half, we shall probably be much nearer the ef- 
fective numbers.—Rapidly, too, will even this 
diminished strength decrease as the campaign 
advances. 

+“ The formation of anarmy according to the 
present scientific European system, is not the 
work of a day, and requires elements beyond 
the reach of the Othman chief. 

“The Russians have been more than a hun- | 
dred years in making the one they now have; | 
and even yet, almost the whole energy, and 
almost every faculty of the empire, have been 
directed to the perfection of that single depart- 
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ment or machine, it is deficient in an imspor- 
tant ingredient, superior intelligence or mind. 
Numbers, docility, and hardiness, both asto en- 
during courage, and physical constitution, 
make up in a degree for this defect. 

“ The Portuguese of the last war were good 
troops under British officers:—the Hindoos 
and Musselmauns of India are so, with the 
same assistance ;—the Persians were so under 
Macedonian officers ;—the Italians of the late 
kingdom of Italy were chiefly under French 
officers. 

“On the other hand, several years elapsed 
before the energetic and indefatigable Peter 
could enable his devoted and brave Muscovites 
to withstand the Swedes ; although, on all oc- 
casions, immensely outnumbering them, and 
covered to the teeth with entrenchments,—to 
which he was obliged to resort, even up to Pul- 
tawa. 

“ So also the Spaniards,—who are not infe- 
rior in manliness to any nation,—who are supe- 
rior to most in constancy and fortitude,—and 
who, though actuated by the strongest feel- 
ings,—were up to 1514, after six or seven 
years’ experience, scarcely capable of meeting, 
in the open field, the youngest conscripts of 
France. 

“The Tarkish cavalry, which in former 
times was the most brilliant and redoubtable 
portion of their armaments, still occasionally 
display a fiery individual] valour ; but they can- 
not break steadily formed squares. Their in- 
fantry was never good for much, except in 
skirmishing, or in the defence of walls or en- 
trenchments, Their artillery is represented as 
still worse. 

“ When the country attacked is not very ex- 
tensive,—when the invading army has the 
means of supplying itself from without,—and 
there are some points and lines of imperative 
consequence to be held, a superior caval 
(even if that of the Ottomans were such) wi 
not avail against a superior infantry and artil- 
lery. The Turkish empire in Europe falls, as 
a matter of course, if the lines of the Danube 
and Lemus, the passage of the Bosphorus, and 
the capital, are possessed by Russia. It is true, 
that the Ottomaus will not probably abandon 
their towns and fastnesses without a contest. 
But as they have no adequate idea of the use 
of fire, even with smal] arms, much less cannon, 
nor any notion of the combinations requisite 
for rendering a general attack either in the 
field or against a fortress abortive, their bravery 
on the breach can have no other effect in the 
present instance than the effusion of blood. 
When they undergo a decisive defeat, it is well 
known to be a very difficult matter to rally 
them ; and they seldom, afterwards, make a 
firm stand in the field during the remainder of 
the campaign.” —pp. 24—28. 

We may therefore even pow assume it asa 
matter concerning which there can be very lit- 
tle doubt, that the Russian eagle will be plant- 


| on the towers of St. Sophia before many 
| months elapse. 


The first question, then which 
we are to ask ourselves is this, whether it be 
compatible with the interests of England, that 
such a formidable accession of territory as 
would thus accrue to the Emperor, should be 
permitted to pass quietly under his yoke ,— 
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whether, in fact, a new empire shall be created 
which threatens to be more extensive than that 
of the Constantines, more powerful even than 
that of ancient Rome. For it will ultimately 
come to this, if Constantinople be made the ca- 
pital of the Russian dominions. 

There are those, we know, who suspect that 
the true cause of the present Grand Duke Con- 
stantine’s abdication of the throne of Russia, 
is to be found in a secret family treaty, where- 
by Nicholas has bound himself to erect a new 
Christian state out of the ruins of Turkey, of 
which Constantine is to be the sovereign, and 
that the city, whose name he bears, is to be 

iven to him for his capital. If this be the fact, 
it deserves much more consideration than we 
can at present afford to give it. Besides, 
events are not yet sufficiently matured, to yield 
rational data upon which such a speculation 
could be founded. But we must take leave to 
observe, that the idea here hinted at seems bot- 
tomed in very strong probabilities, and it would 
appear to give rise to arrangements of a mach 
less objectionable nature, than those which 
would necessarily attend the incorporation of 
European Turkey with the dominions of the 
Emperor. Under any circumstances, however, 
the subversion of the Turkish rule in Europe, 
would seem likely to be followed by conse- 
quences of the most serious nature to England. 
It is impossible not to see that the present pro- 
ceedings of Russia, with respect to the Porte, 
bear a strong resemblance to those which it 
pursued towards Poland. 

“In that memorable transaction, also, one 
of the interventional pretences, frequently ad- 
vanced by the northern cabinet, was a religious 
one. A sixth of the Poles were of the Greek 
church, which was not the dominant one. The 
Empress declared that all exclusions on account 
of religious belief were contrary to a‘ Law or 
NATURE ;’ that ‘those so situated were An- 
SOLVED FROM ALL NATIONAL ALLEGIANCE, and 
had a right to appeal to the rest of the human 
race, and choose from amongst them judges, al- 
lies, and protectors,’ 1f this be still the doctrine 
of the Russian court, it affords matter for consi- 
deration, and certainly great scope for its be- 
nevolence. Wuere, in effect, it may be 
asked, is the country which might be exempt 
from the influence of so sweeping a clause, or 
from the interference of so universal a protec- 
tor of sects ? 

“ One of the last declaratory acts preliminary 
to a dismemberment of Poland, after setting 
forth her autocratic Majesty’s great love of 
peace, and how careful she had been to pre- 
serve it, runs thus :—‘ Filled with these senti- 
ments, it is with regret that the Empress sees 
his Polish Majesty follow different maxims 
with regard to Sex and make no return for her 
friendly proceedings but by proceedings direct- 
ly opposite,” &c. &e. The further instances 
of her Majesty's friendly regard are now mat- 
ter of history. - 

“The people of England were, we are in- 
formed, filled with surprise and indignation at 
the partition of the republic. The cabinets of 
London, Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, 
loudly nemonxstrateD. How fruitlessly need 
not be told! Nevertheless, Poland was very 
far from being a primary object with her Ma- 
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jesty. The priority in subjugation was, indeed, 
yielded to this ill-fated country, not so much be- 
cause of the extreme facilities afforded by its 
distracted condition, (which was so cruelly, no 
less than adroitly, aggravated and administered 
to,) but in a considerable degree, because of the 
strength the yet uncorrupted party were rapid- 
ly gaining, leading, it was apprehended, to 
their being enabled to protect and vindicate 
the national integrity, if not immediately 
crushed. 

“ Nor did this event concern, in any compara- 
tive degree, the maritime nations. Though 
so much enhanced in strength, the character of 
the Russian state remained unchanged. h 
was still an ‘aland—a military, and not a naval 
power. The extinction of the Ottoman sway, 
and the throne of the sultans for her grandson, 
was universally known to have been Cathe- 
rine’s most cherished ambition—the great and 
unvarying aim of her political life—and no less 
so that of her ablest counsellors. Nor will the 
fulfilment of any of her views, to whose lot so- 
ever it may fall to do so, be an inconsiderable 
title to fame 

“ Finally, a very casual inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings of this half Asiatic, half European ea- 
binet, shows most incontestably, that though 
Russia is physically without a rival, it is re- 
solved not to rely alone on force ; and thus it is 
that we see schemes of a gigantic violence car- 
ried on with as much caution, craft, and steal- 
thy tortuousness as if there were no other 
means for executing them than the condottieri 
of the times of Cesar Borgia.”’—pp 52—55. 

It is one of the most remarkable proofs of the 
bad policy by which our present government is 
actuated, that it appears to look on with the 
greatest indifference, while the Russian armies 
are thus advancing to the realization of those 
daring schemes, from which the immediate pre- 
decessors of Nicholas were deterred chiefly 
through fear of England. In 1791, when the 
Czarina Catherine reduced her pretensions 
merely to the retention of the fortress of Ocza- 
kow, Mr. Pitt was infinitely more alarmed than 
our present ministers are, though Constantino- 
ple itself is menaced. He was determined, if 
possible, to prevent the Empress from carrying 
her intentions into effect, but was defeated by 
the opposition which he experienced. Tis senti- 
ments on this subject are strongly expressed in 
a private letter, which he addresed to Mr. 
Ewart, then (May, 1791), British minister at 
Berlin. “ You perfectly know,” said that great 
statesman, “that no wan could be more eager- 
ly bent than I was ona steady adherence to the 
line which we had at first proposed, of going al 
lengths to enforce the terms of the strict status 
quo ; and I am still as much persuaded as ever, 
that if we could have carried the support of the 
country with us, the risk and expense of the 
struggle, even if Russia had not submitted 
without a struggle, would not have been more 
than the object was worth.” 

It has been said, by some of our public wri- 
ters, “let Russia go on, and even reduce all 
Turkey to her power; her empire will become 
so enormous, that it must fall of itself, by dis- 
memberment, into several petty states.” Co- 
lonel Evans attempts to show, that this result 
is not a very probable one. We do not go with 
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him in his reasonings upon this part of bis sub- 
ject; as we do not think, that if the Russian 


empire be made to embrace the whole, or even | 


a considerable portion of the Ottoman domi- 
nions, it can continue to be governed under one 
sceptre. But we agree that the dismember- 
ment of the empire, thus enlarged, must be a 
work of time, and that we have not that time 
to afford. Great Britain cannot surrender its 


colonies and commerce for a century or two, | 


under the hope that they may be restored at the 
end of that period, on the “ decline and fall,” of 
the Russian Autocracy. 

The policy which wu ts likely would be pur- 
sued by Russia after the acquisition of Constan- 
tinople, is sketched, perhaps with some fanci- 
fulness, by our author. But although it wants 
at present the basis of facts, it appears to us in 


some respects, not to be very wide of the mark | 
“ The promontory of | 
Thrace,” says Gibbon, “ which stretches into | 
the Propontis, and is placed between two seas, | 
was unquestionably the most eligible situation | 


at which Nicholas aims. 


in Europe for founding a city which might as- 
pire to universal dominion.” Let but this 
capital be once placed in the hands of the Em- 


peror, and we fear that too many of our author's | 


conjectures will be realized. 

“ Let us then conjecture that, with this one 
exception, which will be defended upon plausi- 
ble pretexts of the inevitable nature of the 
case, a general spirit of forbearance, and even 
a disposition to concession on every other 
point, marks in the commencement, the politi- 
cal bearing of the Autocrat ; for the materials 
of resistance elsewhere may yet, possibly, be 
esteemed too formidable to be meddled with in- 
discreetly ; and so, for some time, no violent 
assumption calculated to arouse the genera! 
feeling in other states will be adventured on. 
Peace, mutual concession, mutual confidence, 
liberality, commercial prosperity, good order, 
repose, and tranquillity, &c., will be the unc- 
tuous expressions now in habitual use with this 
aspiring cabinet—the only views it will ac- 
knowledge to entertain. The ministers of 
other courts, anxiously wishing that such may, 
in truth, be the case, will be the more disposed 
to rely on so satisfactory a prospect for the fu- 
ture. 

“ Constantinople will, at least for a certain 
term, be made a free port. 
cility, protection, and encouragement will also 
be given to foreign merchants. The profits 
of the exchequer, will thus in the first instance, 
be wholly remitted and disregarded. And thus 
will commerce suddenly be impelled into those 
new and congenial channels; and the impor- 
tant influence, every where, of the mercantile 
class, be conciliated and predisposed to exert it- 
self against the disturbance of pacific relations. 

“ The newly-acquired domains will then be 
arranged on a stable footing—the roads im- 
proved—forests thinned—marshes drained, and 
settlers invited from all parts; but not from 
Russia—there the formality of an invitation 
on those occasions is not resorted to. Thence 
they are sent off in tens and twenties of thou- 
sands, in the heats of summer or the dead of 


Every possible fa- | 
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“ Grants and allotments of land, according to 
the established practice in these matters, will 
now be conferred on the magnates, generals, 
and superior officers in the cortege of the con- 
queror ; and the exuberant soil thus appropri- 
ated, hitherto so long fallow under the hoof of 
the barbarian, will ere long begin to render up 
a fruitful return to the calculated labours of the 
serf, 

“ Those of the pachas, agas, or beglerbegs of 
Asia Minor, who may not have already re- 
nounced all nominal allegiance to their ancient 
head, will be invited to do so. This will an- 
swer as a temporary arrangement. They can 
| afterwards be successively put down, or re 

duced to subserviency, as opportunities arise 

The reflux of the European Mussulmans will 
| no doubt cause confusion. The courage of the 
Sultan, should he still have eluded the bow 
string or the sword, and be really possessed of 
that quality in any energetic degree, can alone 
serve to gild the decline of this odious domina 
tion, and furnish a creditable exit, as a ruling 
dynasty, for the Osmanic race. Soon he must 
sink into insignificance ; and the boon of a re- 
tiring pension will, if he please, be his alterna 
tive. Such was the lot of the traitor Stanislaus 

of the Dukes of Courland—of the Kauns ot 
the Crimea—of King Heraclius of Georgia, 
and of several other scions of royalty, of more 
or less importance, who have been successively 
relieved by the considerate Moscovites from the 
“ cares” of government. 





“ But in the mean time Nicholas will have 
added the crown of the once celebrated Eastern 
Empire to those of all the Russias,—or will have 
placed it on the head of one of his brothers,— 
or have amalgamated the country as an inte- 
gral frontier province; with perhaps a nomi- 
nally separate administration, as that of Poland. 
It will not signify which. But this last deci- 
sive step may, perhaps, be delayed, at least the 
public manifestation of it, until some causes of 
dissention amongst the other cabinets have 
been sufliciently nurtured, or the general feel- 
ing of Europe becomes tolerably reconciled to 
this view of the affair. 


“ During all this time, a most imposing force 
will be kept in readiness on advanced positions 
Nor will any endeavour be omitted to exagge- 
rate the rumours of its great numerical amount. 
| This will be no more than consecutive to the 
| system which has been pursued, with very lit 
tle variance, for the last thirteen years,—peace 
with words, and war by preparation. 


“ Forthwith, new and closer bonds of inter. 
course will be opened with the states around 
the Mediterranean. France excepted, they ar 
all politically diseased. The Russians, though 
unacquainted with factions, in the ordinary 
sense, at home, are pretty well versed in the 
management of them abroad. It is not unlike- 
ly that Sicily will soon be coveted as an aé- 
vanced post, and that an interest will be sought 
to be created in that island. The alliance 
with the United States of North America, we 
may be well assured, will be one of the most 
intimate. A community of object, the subver- 








winter, asit suits the caprice of a minister, and | 
with as little ceremony as a herd of cattle are | 
driven into some new pasture 


sion of our naval and commercial supremacy, 
will lead to and cement this incongruous and 
disingenuous union,—disingenuous it certain- 
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ly will be on the part of our free and enlighten- 
ed descendants. 

“Soon the number of the British pendants 
in the Mediterranean, and also the land forces 
on that station, must receive a considerable 
augmentation. 

“ As immediate a result, however, will be the 
establishment of relations with the court of the 
Escurial, of the most confidential nature. _Fer- 
dinand (if he still reigns,) will at once be taken 
under the special protection of his Imperial 
Brother of the east. The warm solicitude of 
Rassia relative to the domestic affairs and sys- 
tem of government in Spain have been already 
pretty strongly evinced: nor is it unlikely, 
that, as a mark of particular friendship, and in 
compliance with entreaties to that effect, the 
Emperor may be prevailed on to send to Madrid 
some half-dozen thousand good Muscovite 
troops, as a household guard and security for 
the royal person against the plots of the Desca- 
misados.”’—pp. 125—141. 

We do not agree with the author in believing 
that the young autocrat will ever enjoy such 


universal sway in Europe, as that which is here | 


contemplated. It is much more probable that 
his principal designs would be turned towards 
the east, and that they would there be much 
more likely to succeed than is generally appre 
hended. 

“ Simultaneously with these arrangements, a 
new and general* impulse will be given to all 
the commercial overland intercourse with the 
East. To promote this purpose, which will 
have a military and political even more than a 
commercial object, the merchants will be in- 
vited to place establishments under the guaran- 
tee of the government—at Trebisond, Erze- 
roum, Mussool, Bussora, and Bagdad ;—at Khi- 
va, Balk, Bokhara, and Samarcand. ‘ Depuis 
quelques années, (says Gamba, consul-general 
—Titlis, 1526), un assez grand nombre de mar- 
chands Russes de l'intérieur viennent s’embar- 
quer a Astrakhan pour le Golfe de Koultiouk, 
sur la cote méridionale de la Mer Caspienne ; 
de ce point ils vont en caravan & Khiva, et 
jusqu’a Boukhara, en traversant le pays des 
Turcomans, qui occupent une partie de la cote.’ 

“To these ends a secure armed protection 
will, where necessary, be provided,—the roads 
and river-navigations will be improved,—dams 
and wiers will be removed,—aids in point of 
conveyance, especially on the Caspian, Tigris, 
and Oxus, afforded,—and lucrative privileges, 
or what nearly amounts to the same thing, 
fiseal exemptions, granted. The ukase of 152], 
on this subject, is an indication of this course 
being likely to be pursued—collaterally, and 
at no considerable distance of time, the Impe- 
rial treasury will be amply indemnified. 





* The readiness of the Russian government 
to be at great charges for purposes of this 
nature was fully evinced by their conduct in 
regard to Odessa. When it became an object 
to give that ill-chosen and worse situated port, 
& temporary prosperity, ships were actua! 
built at the pdb aiiaens for the use of ony 
tolerably intelligent foreign speculator, who 
wight have come there without other ereden- 
ve than a mere recommendation of respecta- 

ity 
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“€ Tl n'est pas donteux (says the same writer, 
who denounces the commercial snperiority of 
Britain as a grievance against which all nations 
should unite) qu'une grande partie du com- 
merce de ]'Asie reprendra son ancienne route, 
parce qu'elle est plus courte, plus avantageuse, 
et.qu'elle n'est dominée par aucune compagnie 
privilégiée.’” This zealous commercial fune- 
tionary is probably a little too sanguine in his 
views—but it appears that the Russian govern- 
ment have favourably received the plans in 
conformity with them. 

“From London to the ports of the Indian 





| dred thousand pounds. 


Peninsula generally, the voyage is estimated at 
sixteen or eighteen thousand miles. From 
Constantinople to Bombay, or Surat, is at most 
hree thousand, including four hundred of land- 
carriage, in a country abounding in cheap 
means of transport, namely, mules, camels, and 
iraft-bullocks, with the redeeming conveniency 
of passing through a most important interme- 
diate mart, Erzeroum 
“ This, of course, supposes the latter city to 
| be in the possession of the Russians ; which, in 
point of fact, may even now be the case. Be- 
| tween the Volga (on which steamboats are al- 
| ready established) and the Don, there is about 
fifty miles of land-carriage—the connecting 
canal not being yet open, although it is sup- 
posed to be very nearly completed. On this 
short over-land transit, there is already consi- 
derable traffic carried on, in which about fifteen 
thousand carriages are, during the season, in 
constant employment. And here also, so very 
moderate is the expense of land-carriage, that 
many of the boats which ascend the Volga, 
are broken up and carried across to the Don, 
there to be reconstructed for navigating that 
river. 

“ The two great lines of trade from the east 
to the Black Sea, which it is likely the Ras- 
sians will now endeavour to establish, will pass 
through the Persian Gulf to Trebisond—and 
from the borders of Tartarian China, Bokhara, 
the Punjab, &c., to the embouchure of the Don. 

“From the entrance of the Don, and from 
Trebisond, it will converge to Constantinople 
as an entrepot, and thence be transmitted into 
the Mediterranean, and up the Danube, and 
the other great rivers, probably by steam 
Coal abounds especially about Taganrog 
lying even in some districts on the surface 

rom the Danube to the Rhine is no great dis- 
tance. It has been long projected to connect 
chese rivers: the expense, it appears, would be 
moderate. Buonaparte cstimates it, in the 
Memoirs ascribed to him, at about seven hun- 

All this traffic now 
enumerated, may, and probably will, be carried 
on, without the least participation on our parts 
—except on the Indian Seas. The relief from 
anarchy and spoliation, and the improved con- 
dition of the Lesser Asia, &c., granting that 
such will ensue, might no doubt Be highly be- 
neficial to our manufacturing interests, could 
we go into their markets on equal terms with 
the subjects of the dominant State. But the 
prohibitory system, already unscrupulously re- 
sorted to by the latter, for the protection of her 


| infant manufactures, and of her trade gene- 


rally, leaves not a doubt that our passage 
through the Bosphorus will, after a time, 
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gradually so hampered and impeded with re- 
strictions, that British merchants will not find 
it for their ioterest to persevere in the at- 
tempt. On this point some further develop- 
ment will be found in a subsequent note. 

* By means of the intimate intercourse that 
may thus sabsist between Constantinople and 
the East, connexions and correspondence will 
be established with Caubul, Lahore, Sind, the 
Mahrattas, &c. Emissaries will penetrate into 
those countries ;—the project of re-establish- 
ing the overthrown musnuds of every class 
will be diligently disseminated ; the more war- 
like and dissatisfied portion of the population 
will be incited to prepare and organize them 
selves, under the intimation that a general at- 
tack is contemplated against the British ascen 
dancy, both in Europe and Asia; anxiliary aid, 
too, will of course be tendered, and the fidelit 
of our native troops tampered with ; 

*“ Thus wii the public mind of those coun 
tries be thrown inton state of hich excitement | 
and etlervescence ; for, notwithstanding the 
ameliorative character of the British sway, 
from various circumstances, some of them be 
yond control, others unintentional, India is 
filled throughout every part of its extent, with | 
the families of ruined zemindars—defeatel 
chiefs—chastised Pindarries—-and dethroned 
rajahs or nabobs, with their numerous follow- 
ers, relatives, and adherents. A large popula- 
tion of disbanded soldiery also exists, in many 
of the central or 
caste and destination by inheritanee is that of 
arms—accustomed to military adventure, to} 
lawless and predatory habits, individually da- | 
ring, who are now without resource, and who| 
sigh for action and revenge 

* Neither, perhaps, would the idea of restor- | 
ing to a portion of his ancient supremacy, the 
Mogul! Emperor, still holding by our permis | 
sion his nominal court at Delhi, be without | 
effect, at least amongst the ten millions of Ma- 
hometans scattered over the Peninsula 

“ Those proceedings alone would compel us 
to add toour Indian army by at least fifty thou: 
sand men (European or native); and thus wil! 
commence a rapidly increasing expenditure 
with as rapid a diminution of receipts pp 
131—13e 

The dismemberment and loss of our Indiar 
empire would be, of course, the ultimate con 
sequence of this new state of things. And it 
is hardly necessary to add, that such an evert 


would soon be necessarily followed by the totel | 


decline of our commerce, and our power, bot! 
at home and abroad. Changes in our constitu- 
tion, from freedom to mere monarchism—the 
destruction of our parliament—the manacling 
of our press—the diminution of our revenue— 
the spoliation of the church, and of the proper- 
ty of the land and fundholders, and furious 
eivil commotions, are the topics through which 
the gloomy, and we hope only imaginative 
speculations of our author next conduct him 
He then supposes that at length England | 
would be driven into a war for its very exist. 
ence with Russia, and he considers how that 
contest might be affected by the state of Ire- 
land. 

“ Now, if Ireland should be then in a disaf- 
fected or insurrectionary state—should some 





north-western states, whose | 
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imitative phantom of a presidentiary govetn 
ment have been created within it, and be in a 
condition to fulminate, from any beleaguered 
fastness,* seditionary decrees, resembling those 
now sent forth from the nascent republic « 
Eeina—in what better mode could the Ameri 
can general promote the aggressive views ¢ 
his own borders, than by preparing a number 
of smal] fast-sailing vessels or steamers, for 
the successive conveyance, as they are want 
ed, of arms, ammunition, and stores to the in 
surgents? How are we to prevent these sup. 
plies being landed in some of the multitude of 
fine ports which every where indent (especial 
ly to the westward) the Irish coasts? Ameri 
can cruisers or privateers would also, under 
those circumstances, swarm in the Irish cha 
nel and seas. A more obvious, an easier, chea 
er, or more decisive diversion against the Br 
tish power, could not, it is manifest, be effi 
ec. Is if BY VALNLY ATTEMPTING TO CONCEA 
THESE MATTERS THAT THEY AKE TO BE GUAR 
ED AGAINST 

«“ Whether, however, at the time now refer 
red to, the sister island may be in the ascend 
ing vigour of a youthful prosperity, the citade! 
of our strength, and a new source of financia 
aid, or, on the other hand, the breach throug) 
which every enemy will seek to pass to th 
heart of the national power—is, it may be pre 
sumed, totally dependent on intermediate cir 
cumstances, which are wholly foreign in thei 
nature to the subject of these pages, and such 
as the writer is not conversant with. But th 
actual condition of Ireland, without any refer 
ence whatever to its causes or possible remeds 
is not by any means an exclusively domest 
concern; on the contrary, it is obviously an 
intimately connected with our external dé 
fence and foreign relations: perhaps far to 
much so.”—pp. 173-175 

It is but justice to the author to observe 
that he admits his hypothetical narrative o 
consequences to be open to the charge of being 
visionary. He looks upon them, however, ® 


* “ That there really exists any positive like 
lihood of this sort, is more than I can pretend 
to say, having no other data to go by than the 
accounts which go to this point in most of the 


public prints. But if these are not great ex 
aggerations, it might be well to remark that 
though Ireland, being of limited extent, is the 


| easier held by a regular army—that though, ! 


some parts, it is not very mountainons, it stil 
contains not only an overwhelming popula 
tion, desperate from want, believing itself ag 


| grieved, and characteristically susceptible of en 
| thusiasm—but also presents a very observable 
| peculiarity of surface, offering, with very little 


spade labour and no expense, numerous, exten 
sive, and almost inexpugnable positions for en 
trenched retreats as places of depot, drilling 
organization, &c. Many of these are unap 
proachable to cavalry and artillery; or eve? 
infantry, except in files and with guides. But 


| there are several military considerations most 


seriously connected with this topic, that seem 
to have been as yet uninquired into. A civ! 
war can yield no military glory; soldiers. 
therefore, cannot tonch upon such themes 
without regret.” 
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“grounded solely on the presumed, uninter- | 
rupted progress, during some years to come, | 


of the commercial, maritime, and territorial 
power of Russia.” 
that of vainly presaging the occurrence of spe- 


cific future events, but of endeavouring to em- | 
body something resembling what may be ex- | 


pected to be among the results of certain pre- 
mised contingencies.” 


Jn order to prevent the foundations from be- | 


ing laid for the formidable changes which our 
author apprehends, he suggests that Great 
Britain should have recourse to an “ armed in- 
tercention,” in which it would, most probably, 
be joined by France, Austria, and the various 
European powers. The objects which he pro- 
poses to attain by this intervention, he states 
$ follows: 

“ First, The inviolable freedom of commer 

ial transit between the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, as far, at least, as mutual rights, 
mutual safety, and the mutable nature of such 
fairs, admit of. 

“ Second, A fair indemnity to Russia for the 
sequestration of ships or cargoes in the Otto- 
man ports, supposing that she can establish a 
claim on that score. 

“Third, An equitable territorial adjustment 
between the Turks and Greeks,—such as may 
lead 
eventual establishment of a new 
state, or confederacy of states, on this side the 
the general interests of civilization. Hence- 
forth, also, Turks to live within the Greek ter- 
ritories, and Greeks within those of the Turks, 
without aright of appeal for protection to fo- 
reign states. 

“ These, or at least the greater part of them, 
are what Russia, above all other powers, could 
not, with any colour of propriety, object to. 
If she does, then the mask is discarded, and the 
whole universe must see what her real pnr- 
pose is. They are, with very little modifica- 
tion, the ends she proclaims to be her own. 

* The next question is, how these desirable 
‘rangements might be accomplished. On this 
point it is not presumed to mark out any spe- 
cific plan; but the following suggestions are 
thrown out for the consideration of those bet- 
ter qualified to judge of their practicability, or 
of devising other and more applicable expedi- 
ents. 


* The real intention is not | 


to permanent security, by means of the | 
Christian 


“ The splendid monarchy of the Moors ex- ! 


tended during many ages over Spain and Por- 
tugal, a rocky nook of the Asturias alone ex- 
cepted. The empire of Morocco, on the other 
“ide of the Strait, was possessed by the sanx 
people. The Christian Visigoths, by succes- 


sive struggles, recovered possession of their | 
| tions of our author, it is clear that something 


country. Gradually the Moslem frontier re- 
ceded, and became limited to the province of 
Grenada. 

“It is almost exactly the same course of 
events which now appears to be in progress in 
European Turkey. Thus cause and effect fol- 
‘ow, and are reproduced with unvarying i by 
larity. What the gallant, generous, enlig 
ened, and magnificent Arabian of the Iberian 
peninsula was not exempt from, neither will 
‘he brutal Turk of the Thracian promontory. 
What is, at all events, then about to take 


at- | ly required. 
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effect, even without any foreign intervention, 
namely, the recession of the Ottoman frontier, 
—but not (if left to its own course) without 
long strife, suffering, and probable confusion,— 
might surely be advantageously, justly, and 
even, perhaps, bloodlessly accelerated, by ne- 
gotiation, supported by a great and imposing 
force, on the parts of France, England, and 
their allies 

“ Humanity, as well as the general repose, 
forbids that the Greek and Mussulman should 
any longer inhabit the same soil. Let then a 
division of territory, proportioned to their re- 
spective numbers, take place. 

“In this case an Eurepean domain might 
remain, and the Sultan, 
bounded on the one side by a line running 
long the summit of the Balkan, and on the 
other by some natural demarcation; or, if that 
cannot be conveniently found, by a line due 
north and south, passing westward of Adriano- 
ple, or by the Maritza river. This would leave 
to the twoor three millions of European Turks, 
a square several fold more fertile than Seot- 
land, not above a third less than it in area, and 
fully capable of supporting double the above 
population 

* Let the Greeks be the people who shall, 
at some distant period, drive these irreclaima- 
ble tanaties out of Europe, as Ferdinand and 
Isabella did, with such infinitely less reason, 


be guaranteed to 


the Moslems from Grenada. 
Hellespont,—and_ such as is consistent with | 


* As yet the Greeks are not strong enough 
to be intrusted with the gates of the Bospho- 
rus 

* According to the idea of partition above 
thrown out, there would be ample means for 
creating ‘ y of considerable Christian 
states, whose principal towns mightbe Bucha- 
rest, Philopolis, or Salonica, Athens, &c¢.— 
Only let them be protected by the great pow- 
ers during a short minority, and they will ere 
long be enabled to protect themselves. 

“The unqualified commercial freedom of 
the canals of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus 
in favour of al/ nations, might, it is presumed, 
be adequately established by treaty ; and the 
observance of it, sufficiently secured by pro- 
curing the cession of one of the islands of the 
Marmora to such maritime state, 
as may at once be least dependant on other 
Were 
any such idea adopted, the choice might, per- 
haps, fall upon Denmark or Naples. As for 
the recent eccupation of the Neapolitan terri- 
tory by Austrian troops, that was no more than 
a usurpation on the part of the Northern 
league, to which every continental state was 
equally liable. -pp. 177-181. 

Whatever may be thought of the sugges- 


a fecerac 


secondary 


powers, and least obnoxious to jealousy 


must soon be done, with a view to the preven- 
tion of the formidable consequences whieh 
might accrue, if the Rassian army were allow- 
ed to acquire, and to keep possession of Con- 
stantinople. That England must take a lead- 
ing part on this oceasion, seems to be absolute- 
That she is still able to maintain 
her reputation and her position in the world, 
we have not the slightest doubt. For it»ean 
hardly be true that a country like ours, which, 
as our author states, has, within the last few 
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years, lent such prodigious sums of money to 
the New World and the Old, can be deficient 
in resources, or unwilling to use them, when 
the dignity of the crown, as well as the inte- 
rests of the community, call aloud for protec- 
tion. 


From the London Magazine. 
THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


Mr. Inxvixe would not very readily pardon 
us if we should place any one else than him- 
self at the head of our list. If notoriety be 
greatness, he is the greatest of all our modern 
Reformers. And it is impossible certainly to 
refuse conceding to him, that it is something, 
after all, to have a name as familiar to the ears 
of every scavenger, and pot-boy about town, 
ag that of Charing-cross or the pump at Ald- 

te. 

Some years ago, Mr. Irving was one of the 
regular lions of the metropolis, and was resort- 
ed to as a matter of course, like St. Paul's and 
the Guildhall giants, by all sorts of people on 
their first visit to London. To attempt get- 
ting into the chapel at Hatton Garden in those 
days was really to set about taking the king- 
dom of Heaven by storm. From ihe decent 
and orderly style in which things seem to be 
managed at the National Caledonian Church, 
we should suppose the orator has by this time 
lost a good deal of his attraction for the lovers 
of the marvellous. Yet all the more distin- 
guishing characteristics of his eloquence re- 
main to this day much the same as they were 
at first. His contortions both of limb and 
countenance, if not quite so new, are at least 
as inimitable as ever, and his locks as terrifi- 
cally shaggy, and the exposure of his wrist- 
bands as lavish, and the sleeves of his coat 
turned up in as workman-like a fashion for the 
business of thumping “ the drum ecclesiastic,” 
and throwing around him the bolts and fire- 
brands of orthodoxy. Nay, even the peculiari- 
ties, good and bad, that originally belonged to 
the style and matter of his discourses, are still 
upon the whole in pretty fair preservation ; or, 
at all events, if any of them have been lost, 
their place has been supplied by others at least 
equally well adapted ad captandum rulgus 
But wonder is the most fickle of all the pas- 
sions; and Mr. Irving miscalculated lis own 
powers when he counted upon being able, by 
pandering to it alone, to fix and perpetuate even 
the mob’s idolatry 

Nor did the reverend gentleman even do 
himself justice in thus setting out in his pur- 
suit after fame in the character of a mere Ka- 
terfelto. A less noisy, perhaps, but far more 
solid and abiding reputation was at his com- 
mand, if he had addressed himself to the pub- 
lic in a somewhat less equivocal capaeity, and 
trusted simply to the natural effect of his ta- 
lents and acquirements in procuring him m- 
fluence and distinction. Nor, in eschewing 
quackery, need he have debarred himself trom 
any legitimate application of even his corporeal 
gulls His lofty figure and deep-toned voice 
might still have played their parts in his pulpit 
exhibitions, and not only procured hun favour 


| 


| nary man. 
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in the eyes of the female part of his audience, 
but given his eloquence to find its way with ad- 
ditional persuasion to the hearts of all. In that 
case, however, he would have seemed to the 
world merely an able, instead of an extraordi- 
The stir and uproar which for a 
time attended his movements never would have 
fed his vanity with its intoxicating incense, 
and make him take himself, while he looked 
down upon the gazing and gaping multitudes 
that thronged around him, for another Jupiter 
Tonans, whose very nod ought to frighten the 
earth “from her propriety.” As the adventure 
has turned out, however, the memory of the 
“ pride, pomp, and circumstance” with which 
it commenced may possibly by this time be felt 
by Mr. Irving himself to be a consolation that 
might be dispensed with. 

We must not, however, be understood to say 
or insinuate, that the mere rabble ever formed 
the massof Mr. Irving’sadmirors. The crowds, 
who for so many months gathered, Sunday af- 
ter Sunday, to look at him, used, on the con- 
trary, to consist in a great measure of detach- 
ments from the West end, who brought not a 
little of both fashion and high rank to grace 
the motley assemblage. The world of litera- 
ture, too, sent its representatives occasionally 
to swell the throng ; and some of the most dis- 
tinguished of our authors, as well as of our 
statesmen, were not unfrequently to be seen 
struggling for a sitting or standing place with- 
in the walls of that humble temple, whose floor 
till now, nothing but the footsteps of plebeian 
simplicity had ever trodden. The Hatton Gar- 
den Chapel was, in fact, the Sunday theatre, 
which was open when the others were shut, 
and formed, therefore, just the most convenient 
resort that could be desired for enabling a large 
portion of the community to fill up the cirele 
of the weck's amusements. And Mr. Irving's 
performances, if not quite so well fitted to gra 
tify, on repeated exhibition, as those of Mat 
thews or Liston, were generally found to be, 
at least, as exciting on a first visit, as the cle 
verest eflorts of cither. The very notoriety of 
the man was of itself attraction enough for all 
to whotn the spectacle was new, even if there 
had been nothing to stimulate or sustain their 
attention in the manner or matter of his ad 
dresses 

But there was a great deal in both. Mr. Ir 
ving had, at all events, the merit of introducing 
a new style of pulpit oratory, and one, too, 


' greatly mor? arousing and powerful than that 


which had so long prevailed in this conntry 
among the more regular practitioners of the 
art. The churches of the establishment had 
in faet, become little better than so many dor 
mitories, Most certainly, at least, they pre 
sented and do still present, in general, less te 
occupy or interest either the understanding oF 


| the aflections, than any other places of comm 


resort which it would be easy to name. This 
is a lamentable truth ; but, being one, there 
no reason why it should not be told. We know 
not a more perilous experiment for a man 0! 
sense to make, whose Christianity is not very 
firmly established, indeed, than an exposure o! 
himself to the noxious influences of an ordinary 
church service. Infidelity, with all its reason- 
ing and all its raillery, never has done a tithe 
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of the mischief to the cause of genuine religion, 
which has been perpetrated by the mere dul- 
ness and imbecility of its professed and hi- 
censed defenders. Now Mr. Irving's preach- 
ing was evidently not that of a weak, and still 
less of a dull man. 


ly modelled and fashioned after the most sti- 
mulating species of the popular harangue. 
You might object to its eccentricity, its coarse- 
ness, its virulence, its base accommodation to 
the worst passions of the most vulgar minds; 
but it was impossible to allege that it was not 
a suiliciently awakening and stirring peal for 
any man’s ear. 
cart or cask, ever dealt round him his anathe- 
mas on all and sundry with more zeal and en- 
ergy than this clerical reformer, from whose 
lips a damnatory critique on Byron, or Southey, 
or Moore, or a declamation against that “ imp 
of Satan,” the Pope, and the conductors of the 
daily press, and the adyocates of Catholic 


emancipation, would not unfrequently come | Sho 


tumbling in company with the names of St. 
Paul and the Holy Evangelists. 
esque confusion of the sacred and the profane 
could not fail, from its singularity alone, to pro- 
duce a powerful effect—to say nothing of the 
advantage which the preacher thus secured to 
himself over the attention of his auditors, by 
the heating nature of many of the topics which 
his favourite style of eloquence enabled him to 
miroduce and expatiate upon, as compared 
with those to which his more sober-minded 
brethren confined themselyes. To go to hear 
Mr. Irving was certainly a very different affair 
from what going to church had heretofore been 

It. was not to soar out of sight and hearing of 
the dust and the din of earth, which is true de- 
votion; but neither was it merely to step aside 
fora little from actual participation in the dra- 
ma of life, and sleeping, or affecting to sleep, 
away the memory of it, at certain periods ap- 
pointed by custom or authority, which is the 
ceremoniou . and sham devotion of your ordina- 
ty Christian. You felt yourself, while listen- 
ug to him, and surrounded by that crowded 
auditory, to be, in fact, in the very focus of 
the world’s interests and passions, and borne 
upon by the concentrated power and excite- 
ment of all its hottest and most inflammatory 
influences. There stood before you, in the 
first place, one of the most striking figures your 
eye had ever rested on—an extraordinary com- 
bmation of the impressive and the grotesque, 
which both nature and art had evidently done 
their utmost to render a picture for the imagi- 
nation, which it should not be able to look upon 
uumoved. The voice of melody and power, 
which then lent its music to the simple poetry 
of the Psalms of the Scottish Kirk, by far the 
best metrical version we have, by the bye, of 
‘he strains of the Royal Hebrew bard, was ad- 
murably calculated to aid the effect produced 
by the mere appearance of the orator, and to 
sustain the expectation of something novel and 
worth waiting for. When some time after, ac- 
cordingly, the sermon commenced, every ear 
was alive to catch the accents of the preacher, 
upon whom, too, all eyes were fixed. It was 
the attention, howeyer, rather of curiosity to 


in those days especially, | 
it was almost always, on the contrary, studious- | 


No demagogue, mounted on | 


This pictur- | 
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pathy, which will sometimes make an audience 
| hang on the lips of a speaker in utter forgetful- 
| ness of all else but his present voice, and nei- 
| ther breathe, nor almost fee! themselves to be, 
| while held by the spell of his miraculous elo- 
This entine subjug ition of the listen- 
which we have known to mark the 
triumphs of other orators, is an effect we never 
saw achieved by Mr. Irving. But although it 
is not the 


quence. 


, spirit 
ing spirit, 


Audience and attention, still as night, 
Or Summer's noon-tide air, 


which it is his te command, his sermons were 
nevertheless wont to compel you to yield to 
him no languid or uninterested ear. Think of 


| a torrent of scorn, sarcasm, denunciation, and 


invective poured forth on all sorts of topics, 
with apparently the most cordial gusto, and 
certainly the most indescribable oddity of gesti- 
; and it will not be difficult to conceive, 
nd a half, or even a longer spage, 
seem but short to the speeta- 
tor of a pulpit exhibition of such unusual ani- 
mation, how little inclined soever most of them 
might be on other occasions to listen to long 
winded harangues, either at church or else- 
where. The most indifferent felt themselves 
kindled, the most impatient arrested, by this 
new and vigorous mode of preaching the ges 
pel, which became now, for the first time, as 
interesting even to the most worldly-minded, 
as any other theme on which human passion 
had been wont to expend itself, or which wit 
had ever turned into a merry jest. Not that 
we would seriously charge Mr. Irving with 
either wit or mockery in treating of the solem- 
nities of his subject. We only affirm, that for 
all the purposes of entertainment, his quaint 
phraseologies, and novel illustrations, and dar- 
ing personalities, and all the other elaborate 
singularities both of lis matter and his delivery, 
were as good as any wit, and had nearly as 
much effect, ona first hearing at least, in keep- 
ing awake the attention of a considerable por- 
tion of his congregation, as if he had had the 
wit of Falstaff himself. 

It is time, however, that we should state our 
opinion as to the real merits of Mr. Irving's 
eloquence, He is a man of considerable talents, 
undoubtedly, and, we believe, of extensive and 
diversified acquirement. As such, therefore, 
he has to thank nothing but his own impru- 
dence if he is still an object of ridicule to any 
one. Had he but presented himself to the 
world as what he really is, its respect was all 
his own. But his whole conduet ever since he 
nade his appearance in London—that is, ever 
since he became known to the world at all—has 
been merely a piece of laborious and systematic 
acting, a striving to seem that which he is not, 
an overstretching of himsel/, as it were, and 
walking upon tiptoe, in order that the world 
might take him for some inches taller than na 
ture made him. Intellectually, (for we are not 
now speaking of his bodily man) he is a goodly 
and personable enough figure of five feet ten, 
or thereabout; but not satisfied with this rea- 
sonable altitude, to which the only objection 
is, that he shares it in common with five han 
dred, or perhaps five thousand ether liege sub 
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be gratified, than of that rapt and perfect sym- | jects of his majesty, does he actually put him 
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self to the pain of moving about every where, 
with every joint and muscl 
and the most ludicrous extension of neck ima- 
ginable, in order that he im 
gate himself in pe yple s eyes, tothe dimensions 
of the feet tour, 
whom one occasionna 'y 8 
if from a world na their own, uy 
the species. It is this fo 


as stil as a bolt, 
Ly, if possible, elon- 


few giants of six three or 


s looki iv dk wn, as 


mm the 


lish, and, may we not 
say almost profan: an ition, since the scrip- 
tures themiselves tel! us that no one of us can 


add a cubit to his stature, that communicates 
to every thing he does a character of artit 

and trick, than which nothing can be more it 
reconcilably opposed to both moral and int 
lectual greatness. It true, that fora 
time the extravayances rable affec 

tation may dazzle the mob, and 
elicit from them perhaps a much more boist 

rous tribute of Pi lause th would have 
rendered to the s uplic it {truth and: 
but the huzzas of that sudden and passing po- 
pularity are not the voice of fame, wh mi 
sic, eternal as that of the spheres, is, like that 
too, unheard by the busy world, and audible only 
in all its sublimity and sweetness in that upper 
region to which ‘the deafening echoes of hu 
ynan folly and contenti %t reach. Hi 


is quite 
Ol this miis¢ 


unre flecting 


n they 


ature 


imay m 


ther, however, Mr. Irving's spirit is not, we 
suspect, much given tosoar. To him the stare 


of a wondering congregation, the panegyric of 
a hireling paragraph-monger in a Sunday 


newspaper, the buzz of an epidemic curiosity, 
the mere 





Monstrarier dicito et d r hic est 
are all in all; and uivocal adulati 
he has had, it must lowed, his e; bu 


it has been puren d chiet y by strat 
and compliances, his adoption of which is of 





itself * demonstration str mg of his unworthi- 
ness of any higher reward. We will say no 
more of the mere juggleries of his elocution 


those literally slight-of-hand tricks which form 
so large a part of his masquerade, 
ostentatiously displayed on 
the purpose of impressing us wi 
that there must be something 
and surpassing common humanity 
son whose very dress and muscular mo 
are so different from those of every 
It is the same impotent ai 
or the reputation of originality, that actuates 
every thing else about his demeanour 
and conduct. Hence 
disguise the radically common- i lace character 
of his mind, and his inad ‘ to the elabo- 
ration of any thing new and really his own, by 
his studious imitation, in respect of both the 
Ipit utory, of 


and are so 
sions, for 
notion, 
Lordinary, 
aboula per- 
vernents 


body eise. 


public 


» espec ially his atte mpt to 


subject and the style of I his pulpit or 

that of a by- gone and forgotten age—an imi- 
tation direc ted bya a prin ipl of almost Chi- 

nese subserviency to all the pe culiarities of his 

model, and nearly unenlivened by any inspira- 

tion whatever from his own faculti r his own 





feelings. Mr. Irv loves the writings of our 
old divines; and we not less passionate ad- 
mirers than he is of that majestic and often 
splendidly irradiated eloquence of theirs, which, 
among all the treasure sof our rich and noble 
language, holds perliaps the next place in pre- 


ciousness to the poetry of our Miltons and our 
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Shakspeares. But would we for that devote 
ourselves to the ind scriminate abstraction or 
ilfering of all its quaint peculiarities of phras 
and ¢ most of which it took simply fro: 
the tone of the times, in order to transplant 
them into our own style, which should dé 
I life and its form chie ly from our 
our own living age; and otherwise 
ideed, is no style, but a mere mechanical pat 
rotine of inother’s v Or are we to act 


jim a great and original writer, whose happiest 


idence, 





woth its bik own 


hearts and 


nt 
Mice ? oun 


saves are but transcripts, necessarily to a cer 
i derroe stiff and unnatural, of that which 
! been previously written by another mind 
ind for another weneration, and the beauties of 


which, even now, cannot be studied or enjoyed 
sympathising recolle 
F which they were at 
opytst may be a 


‘tion at 


aright without a 


the circumstances amid 
first produced? The 
rhetorician, 
ime of words; tat we 

original thinker, nor a man of 


he may be assured, to work any 


lucky « 
1 dexterous player at ti 

repeat, he is not an 
ceniug. It is 


( ver 


not his destiny, 
volution, or leave any impression whatever 
inon either the character or the creed of hisage 





All this Mr 
have felt pretty w 


Irving himself must ere nm 
ll convinced of. Any name 





ho may ever have had in the literary world i 
lready nearly dead. The more intellec tual 
portion of his: auditors have almost deserted 
him; and he is once more a mere clergyman 
whose trade and daily bread is religion, and to 
hi preaching hardl ny person thinks of 
resorting, « nt in the regular way of reli 
3 ine He is still, however, a pe 

| r an ential minister of the gospel 
t pett of many pious coteries, and not 
i dis iished professor of the faith, but 


if we will take his own account of the matter, 
ttoboot. We have a few words 
say of him before we con- 


i. sort of pro vh 
more, therefore, to 
clude 

That Christianity, which is spiritual and ad- 
dressed to the heart, is little better than mer 
sentimentality in Mr Irving s estimation. If 
we may judge from the whole tone and cha- 

icter of his recent preaching in particular, his 


r 
Bible is chiefly valued by him as a treasury of 
curious questions, which he may beat his brain: 
in attempting to solve, in order that he may af 
terwards amuse and astonish his hearers by the 





display of his elaborate ingenuity or extrava- 
f And this is what he and his ad- 
inirers call preaching the Gospel! Ofa truth 
th one of your modern 
r the convenient cover 
and be vociferously 
ile multitude of the s 

wt godly. Here is a clergyman, who, 
t altorether disregarding, at least throwing 
ground whatever about religior 
ither to direct the conduct, or 
‘ levate the » aff -ctions, devotes the whole enthu 
; heart to the illustration of what we 
may fairly call the mere Curiosities of Biblical 
Literature, if that be not too respectable 
name for frivolities and absurdities that deservé 
to be classed only with the wild conclusions 
of Astrology, or the babble of itinerant fortune- 
ellers. But then he is one of the privileged 

and his most eccentric vagaries are sacred 
Never was there an espret de 
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corps like that of the religious public of our | 
day. Mr. Irving knows well, and has 
trusted fearlessly to the protection which it en- 
sures to him. Having talon out his license to 
commit whatever extravagances he may find 
convenient, he has acted upon it with an au 
dacity that is at least creditable to 

nd his faith in the gullibility of human nature. 
He had exhausted all other shapes and a 
tudes of pretension, that were likely to extend 
his notoriety,—and nothing remained but to 
set up as a person favoured by direct commu- 
nications from heaven, and sp 
commissioned to unfold a new and more 
fying revelation to Christendom. § 
strous presumption as this 
quackery or insanity in any one el 
ever name it may go by in Mr. Irving 

Mr. Irving's is what we may call a very 
entific Christianity. Had the writing of 
New Testament been committed to him, 
would have arranged it in a series of demon- 
strations, after the manner of *“ Euclid’s Ele- 
ments.” Religion to his taste would be mani- 
fesily a very insipid affair, if it could not be 
talke ‘d and dispute d about. With him it is ra- 
dically, not aay and peace, and gentleness, 
but anger, argumentation, and wrangling ;— 
the business, not of the heart, but of the head; 
—whose life and being reside not so much in 
feeling, or even in gonduct, as in mere creed, 
and profession, and ceremony. It isa pity that 
#0 vehement a predilection for the cere smonial | 
and parade of godliness should have had no | 
more congenial region to display itself in than } 
what is aiforded by the almost dreary 
eity of the ritual of the Scottish kirk 
ing was undoubtedly intends 
let h 
antism be shocked at the noti 
lle would in that communion ha : 
of the fiercest sticklers for the formalities of | 
the sanctuary that ever preached the saving | 
ellicacy of holy-water, or the divine institution 
of genuflexions. Even as it is, he evidently 
rates the mere movements and attitudes of pub 
lic worship as containing in themselves no lit- 
tle portion of the life and soul of ¢ *hris tianity 

Dogmatisia and bigotry are pr Ibably neces- 
sary to season the other ingredients of such a | 
Christianity as that of Mr. Irving and in him 
accordingly there is gh of both. Dis 
center as he is, he is distinguished at the same 
time in a remarkable degree by a 
est and worst in the mere churchman. Th 
erating in one word, should have lived in the 

lays when the public executioner was the grand 

rector of theological errors, and fire and fi ug | 
rot formed the most approved logie of ortho- | 
doxy. In making his appearance among us in 
these times, he has come at least three or four 
ages too late. He might have delivered his | 
raving pregnostications too with quite as muc h 
Th ceptance and effect some hundred years ago 
as at present; and, with the aid of a few ‘of 
Whose tricks of manner and attire which he un- 
derstands so well, might have succeeded in 
passing for a genuine prophet, at leust till the 
rival of the time in which he had laid the 
scone of his fictions. The scepticism of our 
day will hardly, it is to be feared, allow him 
juite go long a trial. 
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ation is however due, as the Baron 
acknowledg a modest and well-written 
sreface, to the late Mr. George Frederick de 

Martens, Hanoverian Minister at the Diet of 
the Germanic Con But his work, 
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his puy ! Prof of National Law 
: ttingen,) is now little 
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of this public 
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federation 


at th | 
known 
‘} has, in his present 
us sever — important 
of the principles, 
either openly i d or tacitly assented 
to by governments, which have frequently 
eiven rise te long and d It negotiations, and 
have sometimes pr duced lamentable and de- 
structive wars. The causes relative to the 
power and privileges of ambassadors exhibit 
many interesting traits of individual and na- 
tional character. Thus, in the bill introduced 
into the Ho of Commons in Queen Anne’s 
reign (in consequence of the arrest of the Rus- 
sian ambassador by his creditors,) to prevent 
ts for the », such conduct was 
declared illegal; but as the foreign ministers 
present in London represented in their memo- 
rial, no penalty was fixed for the violation of 
the law. ‘The ease of the en voy of Hesse Cas- 
m a passport was refused by the 
French government, ts valuable, from an inte- 
esting memoir, successfully proving that the 
rights and privilegos of ambassadors could not 
protect them from the consequences of disho- 
nourable actions. The diplomatic correspond- 
ence, which is given at length in all the causes, 
presents several curious and naif communica- 
tions. 
We trust, however, t 


dit fier 


such insu futur 


sel, to wh 


hat the Baron de Mar- 
tens will not stop here, but that the encourage- 
ment given to his present volumes will induce 
him to prosecute his inquiries on this interest- 
ing and novel subject. There are other 
branches which he has, as yet, left untouched, 
that are worthy of his attention ; the introduc- 
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tion, or acknowledement by nations of a new 


principle, the rieht of armed intervention, and | 


many other creat events, which tn their conse- 


tothat department to w hich he has directed his 
exertions 


From the Monthly Magazne. 


A NARRATIVE OF MEMORABLE 
EVENTS IN PARIS, IN THE YEAR 
IS14: being Extracts from the Journal of a 
Détenu 


=ro pp la London. [== 
Some portions of this narrative appeared 
about two vears ago in the London Magazine, 
and attracted considerable attention, both in 
this country and in France. The author, an 
Englishman, was detained in France on the 
renewal of hostilities in 1903; but was perimit- 
ted, as a particular favour, to reside 
at Paris, where he remained accordingly till 
the capitulation of that city to the Allies, in 
inl4. 
events of that memorable year, into the hands 
of his friend, Mr. Britton, who has published 
it, as he assures us, without alteration,—al- 
though he has not been able to resist the temp- 
tation of appending to it certain remarks from 
his own pen, which assuredly have nothing to 


} 
ou paroie 


Narrative of Memorable Events,—The Lyre’s Complaint. 


gate the facts of this extraordinary business 
and lias given us by far the most complete de 


' €- | tail of it that has yet appeared. 
quences belong to history, but in their origin | 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


THE LYRE’S COMPLAINT. 


“A large lyre hung in an opening of the rock, and 
gave its melancholy ousic to the wind. But no human 
being was to be seen.””’—Salathiel. 


A perer-ronep lyre hung murmuring 
To the wild wind of the sea ;— 

“ O melancholy wind,” it sigh’d, 
“ What would thy breath with me ? 


“ Thou canst not wake the spirit 
That in me slumberi.ug les ; 

Thou strik’st not forth th’ electric fire 
Of buried melodies. 


| “ Wind of the lone dark waters ! 


He has now put his journal of the | 


recommend them, in point either of manner or | 


of matter; and which we hope, therefore, he 


will be prevailed upon to omit, should a second | 


edition of the book be called for. 

The Journal itself is evidently the produc- 
tion of a very intelligent observer ; 
who has had opportunities of availing himself 
of many sources of information not generally 
accessible. It abounds, accordingly, in details 
of great interest; which are given, besides, 
with so manifest an anxiety on the part of the 
narrator to ascertain the truth, even with a 
scrupulous minuteness, that it is impossible to 
entertain a doubt of their authenticity. The 
tone of impartiality, which is preserved through- 
out the volume, is also deserving of all commen- 
dation. ‘Tho author is neither a Buonapartist, 
nor « Bourbonist; but perceives, and admits, 
with the greatest freedom, the merits and 
faulte of both parties. We may safely say, in- 
deed, that for those who seek to obtain an ac- 
curate account, both of the succession of events, 
and of the state of public feeling in Paris, dur- 
ing the few months immediately preeeding the 
restoration of the Bourbons, no safer authority 
can be recommended than the publication be- 
fore us. From the particularity of its state 
ments, and the circumstance that it is the re- 
port of an eye-witness of all that he relates, it 
is also perhaps the most graphic account of the 
breaking up of an empire to be any where 
found. We oucht not to forget to state, that 
one of the most interesting and important pas 
sages in the book, is the long aceount which it 
contains of the affair of De Maubreuil, who, 
there is too much reason to believe, was em- 
ployed by the Bourbons, in 1814, to assassinate 
Buenaparte on his road to Elba. The present 
writer has taken the utmost pains to mvesti- 


and of one | 


} 





Thou dost but sweep my strings 
Into wild gusts of mournfalness 
With the rushing of thy wings. 


“ But the gift, the spell, the lightning, 
Within my frame concéal’d— 

Must I moulder on the rock away, 
With their triumphs unreveal'd ? 


“ T have power, high power, for Freedom 
To wake the burning soul ; 

I have sounds that through the ancient hills 
Like a torrent’s voice might roll 


“ T have pealing notes of Victory, 
That might welcome kings from war ; 

I have rich deep tones to send the wail 
For a Hero's death afar : 


“« T have chords to lift the Pawan 
From the Temple to the sky, 
Full as the forest-unisons, 
When sweeping winds are high. 


“ And Love—for Love's lone sorrow 
Ihave music that might swell 

Through the summer-air with the rose’s breath 
Or the violet’s faint farewell. 


“ Soft—spiritual—mournfal— 
Sighs in each note enshrined ; 

But who shall call that sweetness forth * 
Thou canst not, Ocean-wind ' 


“ No kindling heart gives echoes 
To the passion of my strain ; 

I perish with my wasted gifts, 
Vain is that dower—all vain! 


“ T pass without my glory, 
Forgotten I decay— 
Where is the touch to give me life? 
Wild fitful wind, away! 


So sigh'd the broken music, 
That in gladness had no part ;— 
—How like art thou, neglected lyre! 
To many a human heart ' 
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Novels of the Season. 


From the Monthly Review. 
NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


Herbert Lacy.—The Roué —Pelham; or th 
Aldventures of a Gentleman. 


Tne number of novels which have appeared 
during the last and the preceding season, 
forms, indeed, a remarkable feature in the lite- 
rature of the times. Twenty years ago, a few 
shabby circulating libraries received the whole 
stream of inventive genius and dispensed it out 
in penny draughts to the superanuated spin- 
sters of the neighbourhood. Three, four, or, 
at the utmost, five pounds a volume, was the 
price paid for the copy-right of a promising ro- 
mance ; and the generality of authors were 


well satisfied with their treatment, if the pub- | 
lisher gave them half a score copies for their | 


friends. But this was before the great middle 
class of readers, which now form so large a pro- 
portion of the literary world, came into exist- 
ence. There were then but two kinds of rea- 
ders, and those as opposite to each other as 
light and darkness: the men who studied for re- 
putation, or who read for profitable informa- 
tion; and ine women who read novels all their 
lives long, to save themselves from an ennui of 
equal duration. There were none of those ac- 
tive minds at work, which, without being stu- 
dious, read away a vast portion of their leisure 
time, and without ever thinking of turning au- 
thors, or belonging to debating clubs, devour 
every subject that the art of printing can bring 
nto discussion. This portion of the reading 
publie owes its existence, as such to the con- 
currence of the same causes as those which 
tiave brought the middle classes of the commu- 
nity into respectability and opulence, and dif- 
fused the spirit of inquiry as widely asthe love 
of freedom, through the whole body of the 
English public. The lightest work of fiction, 
the most ingenious theory of the political eco- 
nomist, and the profoundest inquiry of the his- 
torical antiquary, are, at present, almost equal- 
ly sure of finding readers; the one satisfying 
the ever-restless, ever-craving appetite for no- 
velty which characterizes the public mind ; and 
the other furnishing it with the materiel of 
thought and speculation ; the substantial truth, 
as it supposes, out of which the rules are to be 
evolved of publie action and public justice. 
lhe principles of political feeling at present 
prevalent in England, are all in close, perma- 
vent connexion with the intellectual state of 
the community, and the scale which measures 
the one will give accurate results as to the 
other. ‘The consequence is, that they aid each 
other; the prevalence of inquiry on all matters 
‘ etate and national interest giving a spur to 
literature, and the diffusion of knowledge in- 
creasing the spirit of public debate. 
lhe most unfortunate effect of this state of 
things, with regard to literaturo, is, that having 
Yecome a fashiohatile and popular pursuit, it is 
‘able to all the fluctuations, the rise and fall of 
exeellency, to which every thing depending 
® public caprice is subject. Thus, at one 
une, a good style may obtain the patronage of 
te people, and at another one equally vicious. 
Vane season may bring forth works of the 
rest taste and the nobiest principles, and the 
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next, publications equally disgraceful to their 
authors and detrimental to public morals. This 
holds true in respect to the highest species of 
literature, and it is well deserving of attention 
in how important a degree every kind of sci- 
ence, both moral and natural, is dependant in 
such periods on moods of the popular mind. 
As soon as they are removed from the cloister, 
and become the pursuit of the world at large ; 
as soon as they have begun to shed their light, 
not through the equal medium of long culti- 
vated learning, but in direct, uncertain flashes 
of novel opinion and discovery, the advantages 
appendant to the diffusion of knowledge be- 
come, to a eonsiderable extent, counterbalanced 
by an instability of opinion and principle that 
may almost always be discovered in a country 
so circumstanced. But the efiects of fashion 
and popular caprice are, of course, still more 
perceptible on all the lighter classes of litera- 
ture, which are, by their very nature, depen- 
dant on the factitious judgment of a self-tu- 
tored taste. A breath destroys them, as a 
breath calls them into existence. They are the 
gossamer stuff of letters ; the work of a thou- 
sand busy insects, whose productions depend 
on the chance brightness of the favouring sun. 
It is not talent, but tact, which is wanted to 
secure success. The public is not to be sur- 
prised into admiration, but flattered into it; 
and the first requisite in such works is, that 
they come ont at the right time, not that they 
are formed on right principles. The fact is, 
that it is in literature as it is in morals, the 
correct-minded, as well as the pure-hearted, 
will always be by far the smaller number in a 
community ; and as in a matter of business it 
is usually more profitable to please the many 
than the few, magazine writers, novelists, and 
publishers, will seldomer be found to lead than 
follow the public taste. There is, again, 
another circumstance to increase the evil. 
The love of science, and of the purer kinds of 
literature, is a calm, steady, easily regulated 
passion. It can rest on one object for a long 
time. It has no cravings after perpetual novel- 
ty, but seeks its gratification in objects that 
have long fed the flame. A very few works, 
therefore, of such intrinsic worth and beauty 
as would meet the approbation of minds of this 
class, would be sufficient for a season. More 
would not be desired or loeked for. They 
would be a solid, palpable addition to the intel- 
lectual treasures of the country, and these who 
are capable of appreciating their merits would 
brood Jong and contentedly over them. But 
this is very far from being the case in a difler- 
ent style of literature. The lighter, the more 
frivolous and unsubstantial it may be, the 
greater will be the mass called for. Not only 
will every body be able to comprehend, and so 
far enjoy it, but every body will be perpetually 
craving for fresh supplies of the highly flavour. 
ed food. There is no necessity for a tutoring 
of the appetite to catch the proper relish, and 
no one, therefore, will even think of abstaining 
from it. Accordingly, booksellers, and their 
employés, the purveyors of the literary feast, 
pour out their viands without any fear of 
causing a glut in the market, and to their satis- 
faction find that there is no modern luxury 
forming a better source of regular commercial 
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speculation, than the articles of intellectual | 
pleasure 

We should almost feel ourselves guilty of an | 
absurdity were we to set about formally de- 
precaiing the conduct of either booksellers or 
authors, in pandering, as it is called, to the 
It would be quite as reason- 


public taste. 
uld stop from 


able to expect your tailor sho 
making nankeen trousers, for fear of people 
getting the rheumatism, or {that a silk-mercer 
should recommend the ladies to wear camlet 
instead of silk, as that a certain class of bool 
sellers should insist on publishing only such 
works as a correct critic might approve It is 
the same with authors. A new race has been } 
called into existence in modern days;—a race 
of writers, who not only owe their materials 
but their very wit and invention to the fashion 
of the day ;—who, had they to rest their claims | 
to attention on the true qualities of good au 
thorship, or on their powers of reasoning or in- 
vention, would never have escaped obscurity, 
—but who, finding that a careful observation of 


‘ 


the words and sentiments of certain classes of 





society, together with a bold, dashing style of 
writing, are sufficient to carry both town and | 
country, at once seize upon the most profitable | 
walks of literature. It is not probable that 
writers of this kind will ever be persuaded into 
changing their style, or sitting down to the 
composition of works, in which their tact or 
their license would be of little use. Not like 
their predecessors, who, as we have said, were | 
contented with fifteen or twenty pounds fora 
novel in three volumes, they are able to bargain 
successfully for their three or four hun 
ourites with the publish- 





pounds; and, once { 
er, are as well off as if they possessed the cap 


of Fortunatis 


led 


' 
| 
} 
But theugh circumstances have thus called | 
into vogue a class of writers who are inces- 
santly sowing the field of literature with tares, 
and though we should think it a very useless | 
task to attempt the reformation of either a fa- | 
shionable author, or a fushionable publisher, 
we are not inclined to imagine that the evil is | 
without a remedy, or that it will long continue } 
in equal force. If, however, it be ever lessen- 
ed, the improvement must be effected by the | 
rood sense of the public itself, by its le arning ' 
to reject that which adds a canker to a tree al- 
ready corrupt, and to seek its amusement 
where it can be found without danger. There 
are states of society in which novel reading, 
and such like employments of time, are as na- 
tural as drinking French wines, and cating 
desserts ; and he would be a wretched philoso- 
pher who should reason upon it as if it were an 
accidental vice, instead of the necessary con- | 
sequence of the particular condition of certain 
ranks of society. Amusement must be had and 
provided, but it is their choice of amusements, 
rather than any strongly marked virtues or 
vices which shows men to be virtuous or vi- 
cious ; it is, still further, in the choice of cer- 
tain objects of the same class that the nicer 
distinctions of character may be perceived. It 
so happens, that at present, a taste in literary 
matters prevails in England, which has led to 
the patronage of the worst and the most infe- 
rior kind of fictitious composition. Now, it is 
not the call for amusement, even the lightest 





kind of amusement, nor the passion for nove! 
reading, we would attempt to — but the 
viciousness of taste which has made the fa- 


| shionable amusement directly dangerous to 


good manners, and novel reading subversive of 
correct feeling This is not to be done by 
taking arms against the public, and putting 
them upon the defensive, as if we were deter- 
mined to rob them of their baubles, and drive 
them at the point of the bayonet from their 
theatres, but * demonstrating to them their 
mistake, and proving, that more amusement 
and of a better kind, may be obtained by the 
employment of a more delicate and discrimi- 
nating judgment Let the public be convinced 
of this,—let them be shown that fashionable 
slander repeate d usque ad nauseam, the dis- 
gusting details of an adulterer’s progress, and 
all the insipid inventions of a tale of ton, aro 
the materials which only the most inferior no- 
velist would select. Let them be convinced 
that it is themselves only who have nursed this 
kind of writers into confidence, and that if 
they withdraw their patronage from them, the 
purses of the west-end publishers will soon fill 
the market with productions of a choicer kind 
Let this be done, and circulating libraries will 
be deserted, andthe occupation of half the no- 
vel writers in the United Kingdom be gone, if 
a vast improvement be not made in their style 
and choice of subjects 

We believe there are some signs of a dispo- 
sition of this kind beginning to rise in the pub- 
lic mind, and we would have the warning 


| taken by those whom it most concerns. We 


have no expectation of seeing the license, at 
present re ming, giving way to any sudden 
fastidiousness, or Della Cruscan nicety; but 
we do expect to see such a reformation of lite 
rary taste as will utterly extirpate, and blot out 
the remembrance of, a very large tribe of no- 
vel writers and their works. We should wil- 
lingly lend a hand in bringing about such aa 
event. We should rejoice im seeing such a re- 
suscitation of strong vigorous feeling in the 
English mind, as would tender the greater 
part of fashionablo novels, prominent and full 
of flaring witticisms as they are, too tame and 
insipid ‘to give amusement. It would be, in 
our minds, a glorious sign of better days for li- 
teraturo in general, a prognostication that the 
old noble spirit of poetry was about to stir again 
the heart of the land, and that we were retarn- 
ing toa devouter worship of truth and nature 
We should be inclined to add a word or two 
on the moral part of this subject, but we will 
not insult the understanding of our readers by 
sucha procedure. We mast believe, that they 
who have given themselves up to the perusal 
of the novels of the day, or put them into the 
hands of others, could never mistake, but were 
indifferent to, their tendency ; that they never 
examined them but in regard to their amusing 
quelities, and finding all they expected in them 
of this nature, were content arf satisfied. We 
can never for a moment imagine that the 
wives and daughters of our English gentlemen 
were suffered to read them, after the lessons 
they convey were correctly considered, or that 
they were put on a drawing-room table after 
they had been compared with any thing in the 
study. Weineline to suppose that all this was 
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done before a thought was taken as to their fit- | 


yess to succeed Hsop's Fables, or Mrs. Han- 
yah More’s Sacred Dramas, in the 
juvenile study; that they were purchased, or 
hired, on the faith of a newspaper laudation, 


and left to produce what effects they might on | 


the tender feelings and budding virtues of sen- 
timental mothers and romantic daughters. We 
are quite aware that, in either preaching or re- 
viewing, the parson and the critic would be 
losing their time to point out the weak mo- 


rality of the present school of fashionable no- | 


vels. All that is necessary, is, to give them 
over to the plain good sense and correct feeling 


of any right-hearted man—of all men, indeed, | 
who believe that any wrong sentiment can be | 


inculeated in books of thus kind, and would 
wish to stop its intluence 
once secured to this subject, and the thorough 
reformation of all the lighter species of litera- 
ture will follow. There must always be works 
as light in their texture, as fitted to catch po- 
pular notice, and to amuse, which, after all, is 
the most easily recognised purpose of fiction; 
but they will be light in air and manner, with- 
out being frivolous, and make the young heart 
throb quicker without endangering its being 
heavier when it grows old. English manners 
have, of late years, tempted the artisans of 
every species of manufactory to give the great- 
est possible glitter to their goods: those have 
been most eagerly purchased which had been 
most skilfully varnished; but it will not be 
long, we trust, if rather more value be st 
tributed to external polish than a philosepher 
would think right, before the polish will not be 
valued unless the material which receives it 
be good. 

The publications which stand at the head of 
this article, are true and proper representatives 
of the class of novels to which they belong. 


—They have all its faults and merits most | 


strongly and distinctly developed in their seve- 
ral contents, but they are all of them, more or 
less, superior to the general run of publica- 
tions proceeding from the same school. Her- 
bert Lacy is unexceptionable in its sentiments 
throughout, and is written in the true spirit of 
agentileman. But there is in this novel a weak- 
ness of design, a want of propriety and con- 
nexion in the several incidents, which consi- 
derably weakens its effect, and compels us to 
regard it as very strongly manitesting the 
marks of the period to which it belongs 

ried in which even authors of talent are as 
contented with deceiving tlie public by a spe- 
clous appearance, as commanding its respect 
by true brilliancy. The Roud is a bold attempt 
ttmaking the public bear any thing that pre- 
tends to describe fashionable manners, or which 
has pinned to fifty pages of insupportably vi- 
cious description, ten lines of doggrel morality 
wasalvo. There are many gleams of strong 
sense in the “ Memoirs of a Gentleman,’ many 
shrewd observations on men and things dis- 
persed through the work, and it has considera- 
ble spirit. But with all this, the adventures 
telated are those of a libertine, the lesson most 
eloquently inculcated by glowing example, is 
that of fashionable profligacy, and the reador 
svery likely to close the work with impres- 
ions, that confound the whole truth of actions 


course of | 


Let attention be | 


till at- } 


| and sentiment with the doubtful axioms of 
| duchesses at home, and young men on their 
travels. The truth of it is, the subjects of this 
school of novels are in most instances badly 
chosen. The main circumstance of the plot is 
either outrageously improbable, or insipidly 
common-place. If the former be the case, we 
are disgusted to find ourselves, in the nine 
teenth century, and among the men and women 
of our own day, dreaming of Mrs. Radclitle’s 
marvels ; and if we be tormented with a plot 
that is itself destitute of invention, we are sure 
of being led through a incidents 
loosely strung together, and in very many in 
stances, only to be imagined novel 
they are found in anovel. Let any reader of 
wood sense only the 
three works we have noticed above, and we 
ire persuaded, that he will not only find our 
remarks to be true, but leave off reading novels 
of this kind, till both publishers and authors 
learn respect for the improved taste of their 
reaucrs 
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peruse with attention 


| From the Monthly Rericie. 


| DUKE OF SAXE-WEIMAR'’'S TRAVELS - 


Ix giving to the public an account of the tra 

| vels through North America that have recent 

ly made their appearance, it has been out lot 
~ - : : , 

to be confined principally to English and Ame- 

statements, it must be 


} 
rican authors, 
confessed, are 


Wilose 
generally tinged with an air de 
atric. A flaming Tor see nothing in the 
New World that is worthy of praise ; the Uni- 
ted States are as galling to him as a novus ho- 
aristocratical thei 
| pretensions are mere bombast, their society ri- 
| diculous, whilst he wilfully shuts eyes 

against their vast and increasing resources. A 
| native, on the other hand, will give his travels 

or notions in the extreme of ultra Americanism : 
and the unfortunate reader is thus left to choose 
| between detracting hostility and fulsome pane- 
gyric. Some few honourable exceptions occur, 
but these are mostly confined to a warrative of 
a few weeks, which the writer spent over there 
on a trip of pleasure, and our knowledge of the 
country is enhanced by a few personal adven- 
tures ; but with respect to the internal econo 
my ol the growing republic, we are as mueh in 
the dark as before. The Travels of Duke 
| Bernhard of Saxe Weimar Eisenach, which 
have just been published (although we could 
have wished that their contents had been given 
to the world at an earlier period), give us the 
results of an attentive and impartial observer 
of manners, society, and economy, in many 
parts of the United States. As he had pre- 
viously travelled through England, and almost 
all the countries of Europe, be is, of course, 
free from those prejudices that always tinge 
the remarks of a traveller warm from his na- 
tive land. 


y can 


/ 


mo amongst legislators ; 


his 








* Travels of his Highness Duke Bernhard 
of Sachsen Weimar Eisenaeh, through North 
America, in 1s25and 1226. 2vols. Weimar 
W. Hoffman. London: Black, Young, and 
Young. 1628. 
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When the scion of a royal stock voluntarily 
relinquishes the attractions and privileges of 
his high station, and submits himself to the 
rough treatment of criticism, he is justly enti- 
tled to indulgence, which should not be grant- 
ed to men in a lower sphere ; but the house of 
Weimar are literary property, and it must be 
more gratifying to the good sense of the Duke, 
that his remarks and observations should be 
judged according to their re al worth, than that 
his work should be loudly lauded, with the 
damning qualitication— pretty well fora royal 
author. He has shown very naifly, in several 
passayes, that he is by no means insensible to, 
or regardless of, the outward marks of respect 
paid to birth and rank, and we hke hin the 
better for it, for these advantages are only rail- 

by those who 


ed at, or ailected to be Gespised, 


can never attain them; but in his \ 
course with the world, he has learned to consi 
der them as externals, and not the only sub 
stantials of life. One of the most interesting 
features in these 
sire of knowled« 
display in every page; 
as to escape his attention, but all things are 
observed and described with the indefatigable 
perseverance of a German traveller. 

The MS. was intrusted for publication to 
Luden the historian, who, as he informs us ir 
a pre tac e that appears to us written in an af: 
fected tone, has altered nothing, but merely 
omitted, at the Duke's suggestion, those parts 
which alluded to his private afiairs. The work, 
indeed, in several passages bears manifest 
marks that it was not written for the press 
The author tells us that he had no intention of 
publishing his observations, but committed 
them to paper for the gratification of his own 
family ; several other persons, however, hav- 
ing read them, expressed a desire of seeing 
them in print, and he could not with propriety 
refuse their request. 

“ Respecting either the cause or object of 
the undertaking itself, | have nothing to say. 
‘The idea of the voyage to America has accom- 
panied me from my childhood. I wished to 
see the New World and its inhabitants, their 
mode of life, and institutions, manners, 
and customs. The more I saw of the Old 
World, the greater was my desire to behold 
the New."’—vol. i. p. 8. 

The affairs of Europe at length enabled him 
to obtain leave of absence from the King of the 
Netherlands, in whose service he is, and on 
the (th of April, 1-25, he sailed for England, in 
the Pallas, one of the King’s yachts The yves- 
sel touched at several English ports, which are 
minutely described. At Portsmouth, on the 
Ist of May, he saw the chimney-sweep gala, 
and a fight between two boys, “ which was con- 
dueted as decorously as any duel.” From the 
unfavourable state of the weather, the Pallas 
did not leave Falmouth for America until the 
i-th of June, “amidst tho waving adievs of 
the young ladies, to whom the officers of the 
Pallas were by no means disagreeable.” 

The passage across the Atlantic was tedious, 
and the Prince suffered the usual penalties of 
1 soa voyage, for the vessel was not well built, 
and siingered sadly. The water now and then 
came in, and choosing, on one occasion, pre- 


volumes, is the laudable de- 
and instruction which they 
no object is so minute 





ined inter- | 
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cisely the most inconvenient hour of the day 
for one of its unwelcome visits, the contents of 
the dinner table were knocked about in sad con 
fusion, and the sawer kraut terribly salted. Aw 
the intruding element was no respecter of per- 
sons, his Highness was sent, not in the mist 
gentle manner, into a corner of the cabin. 

“On the 25th, the roughness of the sea did 
not abate. I remained in my hammock til) 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and passed the 
time as well as [ could in reading, and heart 
breaking reflections on the condition of man at 
sea in bad weather. "—vol. 1. p. 53. 

‘hey soon after met with a ship with. one 
hundred and thirty Irish emigrants on board, 
who were in great distress from want of provi 
Assistance was given from the Pallas, 
to which the Duke contributed out of his ow: 
stock. It was afterwards discovered that th 
master, Nicholls, had not distributed the provi 
sions among the poor Irish, but kept them all 
himself. It affords some consolation to learn 
that the fellow was dismissed. 

On arriving in America, our traveller des 
eribes the towns, curiosities, public buildings, 


l Any thing 


sions 


&c., with his usual minuteness. 
like aconnected account of his progress through 
the different states and the Canadas being, of 
course, out of the question, we shall select 
such passages and observations as are of gene- 
ral interest, either for the description of the 
country they contain, or as tending to unfold 
the personal character of the Duke. Through 
out his journey, he directed his attention ina 
particular manner to the prisons, and his re 
marks on this subject show that he has studied 
it with the feelings and attention of a philan- 
thropist 

A statistical account of the prison at Boston 
gives us the following results —Between the 
years 1505 and I-24, J516 malefactors had been 
received, Of these, 1103 had been released at 
the expiration of their confinement, 205 had 
been pardoned, 15 had escaped, and 102 had 
died ; remainder, 208. Of the 1103 who had 
been dismissed, 213 had been committed a 
second time, as had 24 of those who had been 
pardoned. 

Of the 298 who remained in the prison, ‘4 
were black or coloured men, and 59 white fo- 
reigners, viz. 13 English, 17 Irish, 8 Scotch, 4 
from Nova Scotia, 2 Canadians, 1 from the 
Cape of Good Hope, 3 West Indians, 2 Ita- 
lians, | from Cape Verd, 1 Portuguese, and ! 
German. 

The whole expenses of tho establishment 
amounted to 57,022 dollars; whereas the re 
ceipts from the produce of the labour of the pri 
soners amounted to 58,834 dollars, leaving « 
profit to the state of 1,212 dollars. 

In Northampton, we learn that the people 
are very pious, and go to church three tunes 4 
week, besides Sunday. A Bible formed parto! 
the furniture of all the bedchambers of the ino 
A curious mode of delivering the letters is eus 
tomary here. The coachman throws them on 
the ground before the houses to which they 
are addressed, or if he should not happen & 
pass ¢ lose to them, he leaves them in the near 
est street 

The Duke visits the fall of Niagara, but 
does not attempt a laboured description 
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“ At Manchester we took up our quarters at 
the Eagle tavern, and immediately hastened to 
the fall on the American side. ‘The roaring of 
the waters directed our steps. We came sud- 
denly upon the precipice, and beheld the im- 
mense nmss of water rushing, impetuously 
downwards, with a dreadful noise, to a fearful 
depth. It is impossible to describe the view ; 
it is impossible to convey the mingled feeling 
of weakness and sublimity that arises in the hu- 
man breast at the sight of this stupendous work 
of nature. We can only wonder, admire, and 
adore. The rocks on both sides are very steep ; 


there are, however, covered wooden steps, by | 
| years ago he made a journey through Eng- 


which we descended to the lower part of the 


stream, but the spray caused by the foam of | 


the fall deprived us of the beautiful view we 
had anticipated. We, therefore, soon reas- 
cended, and enjoyed from above the contempla- 
tion of the majestic and sublime."—vol. i. p. 
132. 

In company with some gentlemen of the 
Pallas, 

“We went to Goat Island, to which two 
convenient wooden bridges have been recently 
thrown over the rapids The Indians, 
who formerly inhabited the country, esteemed 
the island sacred, and said that the great Ma- 
nitto dwelt there. And how could the great 
Spirit reveal himself more awfully than in the 
overwhelming force of the vast waterfall.”— 
vol. i. p. 133. 

We extract, likewise, the description of the 
passage of the last rapid. There is a stillness 
m the Duke's conduct which speaks in his fa- 
vour, and forms a striking contrast with the 
noise and bustle of the scene around him 

“ We had now to pass the last and most dan- 
gerous of the rapids. ‘The waves rose very 
high, and we glided over the dangerous spot 
with inconceivable swiftness. By the side of 
the rapids is a canal, with locks, for vessels 
going up the stream. To any one who views 
these rapids from the shore, it appears impos- 
sible that a boat could venture in them, with- 
out being instantly swallowed up. The wind 
blew*strong, but favourable. We met asteam- 
boat with a corpse on board ; its flag, on this 
oceasion, was half masted. This is considered 
abad omen. Another steam-boat passed quick- 
ly by us, and excited our desire to rival her in 
speed. But suddenly we heard and saw a 
dreadful storm approaching over thelake. We 
tried, in all haste, to pnll down the two sails ; 
the smaller was fortunately taken down, but 
the tackle of the larger being entangled, it 
was only half down, when the storm burst over 
us. We observed near us a buoy, pointing out 
a dangerous rock, which we ought to avoid, on 
our left, but the storm drove us with’ our half 
sail directly towards it. Six men could scarce- 
ly guide the helm. The sail was half in the 
water—we saw the moment of our destruction 
at hand. There was no order in the vessel, the 
sailors knew better than the master, and every 
thing was in dreadful confusion. 1 thought it 
best to be silent—to resign myself to Provi- 
dence, which watches over me and my fate. 
At last a sailor climbed the mast, and cut the 
rope, so that the sail could be taken down, and 
we fortunately passed the dangerous point." — 
vol. i p- 146. 

Museum.—Von. XII. 
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Sir Francis Burton, Lord Dalhousie's locum 
tenens, received the Duke on his arrival at 
Quebec, with the distinction due to his rank. 
Sir Francis was very popular; but Lord Dal- 
housie, says our traveller, had, in the general 
opinion, alienated the affections of the people 
from himself and the government, and thereby 
increased the influence of the opposition in 
the Canadian House of Assembly. 

“ We had met Bishop Plessis (the Catholic 
Bishop of Quebec) at Sir Francis Burton's, 
and noticed him as a polished and cultivated 
man. He is the son of a butcher of Montreal, 
and has risen solely by his own merits. Some 


land, France, and Italy, and was appointed by 
the Pope, Archbishop of Canada. The Eng- 
lish covernment, however, refused to confirm 
the title; because, as archbishop, he would 
have taken precedence of the Anglican bishop 
in the Canadian Parliament. The Catholic 
clergy are held in high esteem—which they 
deserve, from their talents (/i/dung) and the 
services which they have performed. The 
English government confirmed all the prero- 
gatives and emoluments which they possessed 
before the conquest of the colony, and thus 
secured their co-eperation.”—vol. i. p. 156. 

At Saratoga, celebrated for its waters, the 
whole fashionable world collect; for they are 
as strongly infected with the mania of jour- 
neying in the summer to watering places, as 
in other countries. High Rock Spring may 
be considered the parallel to the celebrated 
Grotto del Cane, for if an animal be placed 
over it, it expires in half a minute 

Provided with a letter of introduction from 
the governor, our traveller visited the Plato- 
nie sect of the Shakers, of whom he gives an 
interesting account. The greatest cleanli- 
ness, “ unequalled,” says the Duke, “ in any 
establishment that I have seen, except the 
Hospital at Boston, prevails throughout.” 
The colony at present consists of about 600 
members, who are divided into families of 
about 100 each. Ifa family wishes to enter the 
sect, the husband and wife must adopt the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the Shakers, and the chil- 
dren be educated according to their prineiples. 
They also receive orphan children, although 
scandal sometimes ventures to point out the 
parents, The Duke adds, rather naifly, “ of 
course, if the principles of these people were 
to become general, which heaven forbid! the 
world would soon become unpeopled. It might 
however be advantageous in overpeopled coun- 
tries, to introduce missionaries of the sect, and 
favour proselytism.” 

Every family has its shop, in which it ex- 
poses for sale articles made by its members. 
They are very successful in their treatment 
of cattle, and make good butter and cheese. 
Their swine in particular are excellent; and 
it is quite a pleasure to go into a Shaker's 
pigstye. They have likewise a garden, in 
which they excel in the eulture of plants and 
roots used in medicine. In thoir place of wor- 
ship, each member has a space of four feet 
square allotted for his or her saltafory exer- 
cises, which are performed with great zeal. 

The Duke visited the military schools at 
Westpoint, and gives in detail the course of stu- 
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dies there adopted, but we have no room to ex- 
tract it; nor did it appear to us to possess much | 
novelty. The cadets have a band, paid by the 
government; and the inhabitants of the United 
States, of course, think theirs the best military 
music 

* Every one to his taste,’ says the Duke ; 
“but I must confess that, in my opinion, even 
the celebrated military music of the English 
Guards, as well qs that of the Americans, ts far | 
inferior to the music of the Netherlands, or of 
Germany .’"—vol. i. p. Is 

Our readers will, doubtless, recollect the 
anecdote of Themistocles, in which every man | 
assumed to himself the tirst place for valour, | 
but assigned to him the second. Our travel- | 
ler writes con amore of Westpoint, perhaps 
delighted by a spot so congenial to his military 
habits and education, and this spirit is pre- 
served to the end of the chapter. We have 
only room for the following observations, 
which we extract without comment 

* At the little town of Tappan, the unfortu- 
nate Major André, condemned by the council 
of war as a spy, was executed and buried. | 
His remains were disinterred a few years ago, | 
by order of the English government, carried 
to England, and, if | mistake not, deposited in | 
Westminster Abbey; whilst the remains of | 
General Fraser, who fell like a hero, at the | 
head of the king's troops, lie without a monu- | 
ment in the old redoubt near Still Water. 
The tree that grew over Andre's grave was 
likewise sent to England ; and, as | was told, 
planted in the King's Garden, behind Carlton 
Palace. '—vol. i. p. 188 

We learn that it is very diflicultto go through | 
the streets of New York in a carriage on Sun- | 
day, as chains are thrown across them before all | 
the churches, to prevent communication. This | 
circumstance gives rise to the singular re- 
mark, that “ the land of freedom has likewise 
its chains.’ 

“In New York, as in all places where Eng- 
lish manners prevail, it is the eustom for the | 
ladies to rise at the dessert, and the gentle- 
men remain to drink ; but no one is obliged to 
do so contrary to his inclination. The ladies | 
are seen no more, and every one goes when | 
he pleases. The attendants are generally ne- | 
groes or mulattoes; the white servants gene- | 
rally Irish, for the Americans have a great dis- | 
inclination to service. All classes com- 
plain of the insolence of their servants, who 
think as much of themselves as their masters ; 
of this I saw daily examples. There are a 
great number of negroes and mulattoes, but | 
they belong to the very lowest class 
The peopie of this country have a great dis- 
like to this race of men, who are compelled to | 
live alinost like the Indian Parias. In the | 
army, at the very highest, they can only be | 
received as drummers or musicians, but never | 
as soldiers. Ves, soldiers ought certainly 
never tu be of mixed blood.” —vol. i. p. 200. 

Our traveller appears to have a tacit belief 
in omens. We have algeady given an instance, 
in his deseription of the storm, after meeting 
the steam-boat with the corpse on board. One 
or two of similar import appear in different | 
parts of the volumes before us, some of which | 
we shal] extract. Thus, after the first week's | 
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residence at New York, the Duke changed hu: 
lodgings, and immediately upon entering his 
new apartments received the joyful intelli- 
gence of the birth of his son, Hermann Bern- 
hard Georg, on the 4th of August. “ I thank- 
ed Providence for this new gift, and for the 
preservation of the loved mother of my chil- 
dren, with fervent piety. On the next day | 
continued my pursuit of amusement and in- 
struction.” (vol. i. p. 201.) And on a subse 
quent occasion, on his visit to the grave of 
Washington, he tells us, that 

*“ When General Lafayette visited Wash 
ington’s monument, an eagle was seen in the 
air, and hovered near the grave until the 
general left. We remarked likewise a very 
large eagle, that appeared to watch us from 
its height; we saw him above us when we re- 
embarked, and he appeared to hover over the 
same spot for a long time; and it was not 
until the last boat approached the steam-vessel, 
that he suddenly left his position, flew to the 
wood, and we lost sight of him.’’—vol. i. 

Sagacious creature! Washington's guardian 
angel, no doubt. It would make a capital 
episode in an American epic. We should like 
very much to know whether the royal bird acts 
as a guard of honour, or watch, only upow 
French generals and German dukes; or would 
condescend to accompany an untitled John 
Bull, or Yankee, to the grave of the hero. At 
any rate Washington is worthy of the honour, 
and so we will let the matter rest. 

On paying a visit to Mr. Crawford, who had 
been ambassador to Paris from the United 
States, the Duke found to his astonishment that, 
although he had resided some years in France, 
he could not speak French, and addressed 
himself mostly to his daughter. His highness 
is a man of too much politeness to be personal; 
yet if Miss Crawford should ever peruse his 
travels, we are afraid that she will not consi- 
der the next sentence, in which her visiter 
incidentally expresses his conviction that “ the 
inhabitants of the south are far behind those 
of the north in culture,” (vol. ii. p. 17,) as 
proot of his gallantry. . 

“On arriving at Macon, several of the 
houses were grog-shops, in which the neigh- 
bours celebrated Christmas. Tout comme che: 
nous, thought I, and fancied myself in Europe 
We noticed a lady and gentleman on_horse- 


| back; the horses were not loaded, yet a ne- 


gress was obliged to run barefoot by the side, 
and carry a heavy sack of corn for the horses 
Then | saw that I was not in Europe, and! 
was glad of it.”—vol. ii. p. 24. 

In New Orleans, we regret to say our tra- 
veller found places established for the sale o! 
negroes. The poor creatures stood or sat the 
whole day to be exhibited to purchasers. He 
expresses himself in the terms which such 
conduct cannot fail to excite; and says that 
the indifference which custom produces in the 
whites is incredible. Among the slave dealers, 
a Dutchman, named Jacobs, in a particular 
manner excited his indignation. He had the 
vilest countenance that could be imagined, 
and treated the unfortunate negroes in the 
most brutal manner, although he was not u- 
frequently chastised by the unhappy beings " 
the extremity of their despair—vol. ii. p. 74. 
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The Duke's observations on the state of 
society in New Orleans, are worthy of quota- 
tien. After slightly noticing a masked white 
ball, he continues— 

“There was likewise 2 Quarteron ball the 
same evening. A Quarteron is the child of a 
mestize and a white father, as a mestize is the 
child of a mulatto and a white father. The 
Quarterons are almost white; at least their de- 
seent could not be traced.in their complexions. 
Many a Quarteronne has a whiter skin than 
many of the proud Creoles. Their black hair 
and eyes betray them, although there are 
blonde Quarteronnes. Those who attend this 
ball are free; but the white ladies entertain 
the most violent dislike to them on account of 
their black descent. Marriages between the 
white and coloured are forbidden by the laws; 
and as the Quarteronnes look down with simi- 
lar contempt on the negroes and mulattoes, 
nothing remains for them but to become the 
friends of the whites. They consider an en- 
gagement of this nature as a marriage, and it 
is always entered into by a formal contract, 
according to which the friend gives a certain 
sum to the Quarteronnes, who take the name 
of their friends, and are much more faithiul 
than many ladies married at*the church. Se- 
veral of them possess considerable property, 
and yet their situation is very subordinate. 
They must not drive in a carriage through 
the streets, and it is only in the dusk of the 
evening that their friends can drive’ them to 
the ball in their own carriage ; they must not 
sit in the presence of a white lady, nor even 
enter a room without her express permission 
Many of them have received a better educa- 
tion than the whites, and generally conduct 
themselves with more decency and propriety. 
Yet the white ladies speak of these unhappy 
and oppressed creatures with the greatest con- 
tempt and bitterness. The strongest expres- 
sions of the high nobility in the monarchical 
states of the old world to their fellow crea- 
tures, cannot be more hanghty, arrogant, and 
contemptuous than that of the Creoles in one 
of the highly praised free states of the liberal 
Union. In fact, these comparisons afford 
abundant source of contemplation to a think- 
ing mind. Many rich parents, on this account, 
send their daughters to France, where, from 
their edueation and property, they find no dif- 
ficulty in forming matches. Only coloured 
ladies are admitted to these Quarteron balls, 
and to ensure the respectability of the gentle- 
men, the price of admission is two dollars. 

“As a foreigner like myself should see 
every thing, that he may become acquainted 
with the manners, customs, opinions, and pre- 
judices of the persons with whom he happens 
to be, I accepted the invitation of some gen- 
tlemen, who offered to drive me to the Quar- 
teron ball, and I must confess it was much 
better conducted than the masked ball. The 
coloured ladies were under the eyes of their 
mothers; they were well and elegantly dress- 
ed, and behaved with great decorum and mo- 
desty. Country dances and waltzes were per- 
formed, and several of the ladies danced ex- 
cellently. I did not stop long, for fear of for- 
feiting all claims to existence in New Orleans, 
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but soon returned to my former party, and 
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took care not to tell the ladies where I had 
been. But 1 could not refrain from drawing 
comparisons, und these were by no means in 
favour of the white ball.—vol. ii. pp. 72—380 

The manner in which M. Dubourg, the 
Catholic Bishop of Louisiana, procured a copy 
of the Encyclopmdia is sufficiently amusing. 
In his travels through Flanders, with the 
Prince de Broglio, he became acquainted with 
a gentleman and his daughter who were very 
bigotted. The latter, in a confidential con- 
versation with the bishop, communicated to 
him her scruples at having in her possession 
a work in which the church was so shamefully 
treated, and asked him if she should not throw 
the obnoxious work into the flames? The 
bishop replied, that if she would entrust it to 
him, he would take care that it should de no 
harm to any one. He thus saved from de- 
struction a copy of this splendid work, and 
enriched his own library with it. 

On returning to Philadelphia, the Duke 
visited the Episcopal churchyard, to behold 
the grave of Dr. Franklin. He was buried in 
the same grave with his wife, who died in the 
saine year. It is near the wall of the church- 
yard, covered with a white marble, containing 
only the simple inscription: 


ranilin, 
1700, 


Benjamin ‘ 
J (Py 


¥y 
Deborah .) 


We must now take our leave of these yo- 
lumes, although we would willingly have 
quoted, if our limits had allowed us, his con- 
cluding observations upon London, and the 
contrast which a traveller experiences on re- 
turning from America, the land of youth and 
promise, to the countries which bear marks of 
“the long perspective of distant years.” We 
were much struck by the manifest and gra- 
dual improvement exhibited in this work. At 
first the author limits himself to the mere de- 
scription of what he sees, undiversified by any 
views of men and manners, and we began to 
fear that we had taken up a Guide to Travel- 
lers, stripped of its superlatives. Much of this 
apparent reserve is doubtless to be attributed 
to the circumstance of his having previously 
visited those parts of England, the description 
of which occupies a considerable portion of his 
first volume. But he becomes more commu- 
nicative as he proceeds, and therefore appears 
in a more favourable light to his readers. We 
become convinced that we have before us not 
a stiff piece of elevated humanity that. dis- 
dains to enter into the social feelings of his 
fellow creatures, but one who unites the quali- 
ties of the gentleman with those of the noble- 
man. We should, indeed, have been grievous- 
ly disappointed if a branch of the illustrious 
house of Wiemar, whose name will descend to 
the latest posterity, inwreathed with the 
brightest names of modern times, had appear- 
ed before the public in any but a favourable 
point of view. If there is cause for regret in 
the work before us, it is that the author has 
generally confined himself to a bare narration 
of facts, without favouring his readers with 
his own observations upon them, Whenever 
he has adopted the latter mode, we have al- 
ways found his ohservations amusing or in- 
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structive; and a work of this nature through- 
out, from the hands of a prince who has shown 
himself so diligent an observer of nature and 
society, in the different countries he has visit- 
ed, would have been, indeed, a treasure. 
it is searcely to be expected that one in our 
author's rank of life, should devote himself to 
the toil and labour necessary for literary dis- 
tinction. We feel grateful to him for what he 
has done; he has not, it is true, presented us 
with piquant anecdotes of society, or general 
characteristics of a nation, which are frequent- 
ly so liberally and gratuitously conferred by 
authors, but we have an interesting personal 
narrative, in which due attention is paid to the 
great interests of mankind, and a desire 
evinced of transferring the good in all coun- 
tries to his own. The military habits and 
strict education of the writer are occasionally 
manifest, and vary the picture by directing 
attention from the described to the describer, 
but he always displays a thorough impartiality. 

The work is neatly and tolerably correctly 
printed, and among the typographical errors 
which we noticed, the German words appear- 
ed the most numerous, the English, except in 
a few instances, being properly given. ‘There 
are many valuable maps annexed, with plans, 
vignettes, and two landscapes of American 
scenory. We trust that the very favourable 
reception which the present volumes have 
found, will induce the Duke to publish his 
travels in this country 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
OLD AGE. 


* Oh, Sir, you are old, 
Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine ; you should be ruled, and led 
by some diseretion.”—Aing Lear. 


« Orp age, indeed!” methinks I hear a maid 
en reader, who has passed her —th year,” ex- 
claim with an indignant toss of the head, and 
a hard and forcible expiration,—* Old age, in- 
deed! what does the fellow mean?’ I'll be 
whipped if this article be not written by that 
odious curate, whom we got turned out of the 
parish for preaching last summer against rouge 
and waltzing ?”—*‘ Age, Madam, do you say “— 
all twaddle—no such thing now a-days, depend 
upon it. No old people now; haven't seen an 
old man these thirty years.""—“ I beg your par- 
don, Sir; without meaning to play the saint, I 
must insist upon it, that yours is a very unscrip- 
tural doctrine. Age there most certainly is, 
and we must all come to it. There's Archdea- 
con Crump has long been of the fuimus family, 


and ean't hold out much longer; and the Dean | 


is a very old man indeed. I'm only sixty-four 

* Aulus Gellius fills up this blank with forty- 
six: but the fair reader is requested to use her 
own discretion, always however employing a 

neil, that she may amend the record when 
= mind es on the subject. Young ladies 
of fifteen think young ladies of thirty very old ; 
but they alter their opinion as they gain expe- 
rience. 
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myself; and but for this cough, and now and 
then a touch of the gout, I'm as good as ever | 
was in my life; but I must be old some day or 
other for all that.” Rochefoucault has well 
remarked, that “peu de gens savent étre 
| vieux;"’ and the single observation is well worth 
all the flimsy sophistry and stoical cant of the 
Cato major, which serves only to put the in- 
commodity it celebrates more prominently in 
evidence. If iife itself is a blessing, then is the 
plenitude of life preferable to decrepitude ; and 
however Providence, in its mercy, may now 
and then have suited the back to the burden, 
yet is it not less a burden because it may be 
well borne. Strong sensations, powerful voli- 
tions, and muscles and joints to do the bidding 
of the will, constitute the perfection of physical 
existence ; but age is the reverse of all this, to 
say nothing of the maladies and the dependence 
it brings in its train. Old men have told the 
world, and the world have believed it, that the 
decrepitude of the body is the maturity of the 
mind ; and it is amusing to observe how Bacon,” 
in balancing the faults of youth and of age, 
leans lightly on the last. The fact however is 
against the philosopher. Charron, who was in 
all things the opponent of humbug, and who 
got so much the start of the,times in which he 
wrote, justly observes of age, “ Elle nous at- 
tache encore plus de rides en lesprit, qu’au 
visage ; et ne se voit point d’ames qui en vieil- 
lissant, ne sentent l'aigre et le moisi.” To 
grow old is not necessarily to grow either wise 
or good; but, on the contrary, it is most fre- 
quently only to change one set of vices for 
another, and that too not for the better. Cha- 
grin, disappointment, and satiety, make up the 
wisdom of the mature. Against this vain pre- 
tence to superior wisdom, a pretence which 
gives authority, in public and private affairs, to 
those who are the most encumbered with pre- 
judices impeded by habits, and the farthest in 
arrear with the improvements of the times, it 
may be sufficient to notice the physical fact 
that, in latter life, the brain contracts in all its 
dimensions, and its substance becomes con- 
densed, and partakes of the same super-solidity 
which affects the joints with stiffness, and de- 
stroys the mobility of the muscles. Those in 
France, whose interest it is to preserve the 
world in a perpetual infancy, and to maintain 
unimpaired all the vices and mistakes of a bar- 
barous legislation, have provided that the office 
of making laws should be confided only to per- 
sons who have passed the vigour and honesty 
of youth: and this piece of cunning is decisive 
| against the assumed superiority, either moral 
or intelleetual, of advanced life. Age, as Os- 
sian truly says, “is dark and unlovely ;” and 
to bear it with patience and dignity requires 
some firmness. 

It is not, however, in the grand serieux that 
the chief difficulty lies; for firmness under in- 
evitable necessities is no very uncommon quali- 
| ty. The thief at the gallows can meet his fate 

as bravely as Cato or Regulus; and many & 
, condemned felon might invite his friends, with 
, Addison, to “see how a Christian can die.” 
| So ably, indeed, do the dealers out of consola- 
tion “perform their spiriting,” that the most 
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atrocious criminals often meet Jack Ketch with 
a confidence in futurity, to which the wise and 


the good cannot always attain :—a confidence, | 
by the by, which, however comfortable to the | 


patient, is any thing but auxiliary to the pur- 
poses of penal infliction. It must be a great 
consolation to the whole tribe of murderers, 
housebreakers, and highwaymen, not only to 
perceive the ease with which the last scene of 
their existence is gotten over. but to under- 
stand how little a good and useful life is neces- 
sary to an happy eternity. All men wish to go 
to Heaven upon cheap terms ; and surely none 
can be easier than a gratuitous “ call,” when 
the pleasures of life have faded from view. 
The vicious must be especially delighted thus 
to discover that they have a better market in 
the world to come, than their stupid neigh- 
bours, who have entertained an old-fashioned 
respect for “ mine and thine.” But to return 
to the subject in hand, it is chiefly in the light- 
er departments of life, in the thousand futilities 
which flesh is heir to, that men find it so hard 
to grow old with decency. Yet, if the slightest 
of these particularities is misunderstood or ne- 
glected, your old man becomes a dire bore to 
society ; and is as tiresome to himself as to his 
fastidious acquaintances. The invention of 
nataral wigs, (or to use a more loyal phrase, of 
leads of hair,) and of false teeth, has done much 
for the persons of the aged; and the tailor, if 
he be an artist of “any pith and likelihood,” 
can convert the merest codger into a very re- 
spectable beau. By thus keeping out of sight 
the hideous in the physical man, the epoch of 
senility may be adjourned to “ this day six 
months ;”” but the misfortune of it is, that these 
external advantages only seduce the inconsi- 
derate owners of them to overlook the more 
important deficiencies of the moral man, and to 


forget the want of © that within which passeth 


show,” and which should serve to fill out and 
render substantial the “ trappings and the suits” 
fagreen and vigorous maturity. There are 
stains and deficiencies of the mind which re- 
quire concealment as much as the “ boneless 
gun” or the bald head ; and these natural de- 
ays are the less easily managed, because they 
so frequently escape our own consciousness. 
All the Feinagles in esse and in posse, together 
cannot supply a doting old proser with an arti- 
ficial memory, to prevent his endless repeti- 
tons of the same tiresome story; nor are there 
any cosmetics of the mind strong enough to 
wash away the freckles of avarice, a vice which 
in later life eats into the finest dispositions, 
like rust upon polished steel. False teeth are 
very well, as far as they go; but the devil of it 
is there are no false digestions in the shops, 
and consequently no false tempers. It is as- 
‘onishing how much pettishness proceeds from 
fatulence, and how goodhumouredly grand- 
papas would stomach the levities of the young 
lolks, if they could but master the crudities of 
the prime vie. Alas! that there should be no 
‘uckram for stuffing the shrinking dimensions 
of a faded intellect ; no rouge for hiding the 
“green and yellow melancholy” of the mental 
complexion. We may cram our stockings with 
wool into a decent resemblance of a chairman's 
calf; but there is no giving an artificial museu- 
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ing infirmity without querulousness and with- 

out ill-temper. Every period of our “seven 

ages” has its peculiar duties and its decencies; 

and to these the old man comes as unprepared 
as the ehild:—but age has this additional disad- 
vantage, that while in early life we anticipate 

futurity, and try conclusions respecting conduct 
to come, age creeps upon us unperceived, and 
is as unexpected as it is unweleome. Who is 
there old enough to have been told by his con- 
gratulating friends that he wears well ; who did 
not receive the first intelligence of that fact 
with surprise and displeasure? For my own 
part, I honestly confess, the compliment struck 
me like a thunderbolt! First, [ thought my 
sympathising informant very rude, and then | 
set him down fora fool. The stealthy and Tar- 
quin-like steps of time in vain leave their in- 
delible impressions behind them. Crow’s feet 
on the temples, and gray hairs in the whiskers, 
do not arouse attention. Perhaps it may be 
the necessity for shaving that prevents one from 
marking these changes in a face which one is 
accustomed to look at every morning. If so, 
may not the final cause of the hairy excrescence 
be found in a kind intention to accustom us to 
a fact as deplorable as it is inevitable? Be this, 
however, as it may, your gray beard no more 
leads to wholesome reflection, than if it were a 
pigtail dangling quite out of sight; and we go 
on, frisking and jaunting it through the grand 
climacteric, as if we were stillin our teens. In 
vain does Nature stiffen our knees and supersede 
the tooth-drawer in his functions; in vain does 
she thicken the hearing, and suggest the com- 
fort of a pair of spectacles; she has, by confer 

ring on us what Falstaff calls “ the malady of 
not marking,” rendered all these good gifts 
useless to edification, and exposed us to a thou- 
sand ridiculous mistakes. Like alooking-glass, 
that reflects all but itself, the experience of the 
old man bears upon every thing but the wants 
of the individual in whom it resides. All its 
wise saws and instances serve to illustrate the 
life throngh which he has passed, and which is 
gone for ever; but are totally inapplicable to 
the space he has yet to cover; so that, to the 
very last, there is no fool like the old fool. 
“ When the age is in,’ says Shakspeare, “ the 
wit is out,” an observation which is forced upon 
us, not more by the actual supremacy in folly 
of the lean and slippered pantaloon, than by the 
absurd contrast between his boastful preten- 
sions to wisdom, and the inconsequence of his 
actions. “ Young folks,” the proverb tells us, 
“think old folks fools, but old folks know the 
young to be so.” It will, however, abate the 
force of this dictum to remember that the aged 
are the makers of proverbs; and if lions were 

painters—we all know the consequence. 

“ Whom folly pleases, and whose follies please,” 

can never be applied to the aged; because the 

perpetual contradiction between their actions 
and their “seeming” renders their absurdities 

ungracious and awkward. If there isany point 

upon which a man might be supposed to ap- 

preciate himself j-stly, it surely must be his fit- 

ness for love ; but in p tion as Dan Cupid 

takes to his wings, and leaves “ deponent” in 

the solitary possession of a worn-out constitn- 

tion, the demon of Vanity gets a greater hold 


larity of mind to bear the burden of accumulat- | of his silly pate, till the victim of the flattering 
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error finds the realities of passion less trouble- 
some and overmastering than its “ horrible ima- 
ginings.” Nothing renders a man more exqui- 
sitely absurd than superannuated gallantry. 
Many an honest rake bas run through the dissi- 
pations of youth, without incurring any of their 
greater penalties, to be shipwrecked utterly by 
the loves of his latter Lammas. In love, as in 
money, we can accommodate our expenditure 
to our natural wants, with some reference to 
our means; bat in gratifying caprices there are 
no bounds, and no economy. This solitary fea- 
ture in the human physiognomy serves to oc- 
cupy half the comedies and half the tales of 
all nations; but the old beau continues incor- 
rigible, and Jaughs, night after night, at the 
Lord Oglebys of the stage, without the slight- 
est reference to himself. The great majority 
of criminal punishments incurred by irregular 
indulgences of la belle passion, are inflicted 
upon persons somewhat beyond the middle age; 
and the greatest number of ludicrous absurdi- 
ties in love are committed when men have al- 
ready “some smack of the saltness of time.” 
In these matters Heaven protect the old! the 
young may take care of themselves. In fact, 
there is something so respectable in the passion 
which fulfils the great design of nature, that its 
very excesses are niatter for high poetry in 
that season of life to which it is appropriate ; 
but the most respectable tendre of the most re- 
spectable middle-aged gentleman will continue 
ridiculous, treat it how you will. With all the 
ennobling rust of antiquity, and with all the 
beauty of his verses, Anacreon is, after all, 
only a silly old fellow, who goes on scanning 
and drinking, when he ought to be making 
money and saving his soul. The conduct of 
aged persons towards females need not, how- 
ever, be wholly unmarked by a sense of the 
difference of sex. There is, on the contrary, 
something very pleasing and touching in the 
reverential deportment of a polite old gentle- 
man towards that beauty which he does not 
cease to admire because he can no longer en- 
joy; while we are justly offended at the brutali- 
ty and snappishness which so often proceed 
from selfish jealousy of the preferences con- 
ceded to women. Old men do not like being 
put out of their way ; and of this a droll in- 
stance is recorded of Voltaire. On some oc- 
casion, when le was particularly desirous of 
shining at dinner, he observed that the atten- 
tion of the company was distracted from his 
bons mots by the bosoms of his Genevese hand- 
maids, which, as the weather was warm, were 
rather more exposed than usual. This was a 
rivalry which the philosopher of Ferney could 
ill endure ; and after struggling in silence for 
some time with his annoyance, he sudden] 

burst forth, to the surprise of the abigails, with 
“ Gorge par ci, gorge par li; allez a tous les 
diables!”’ The sort of gallantry which becomes 
an old man seems to spring exclusively from 
natural politeness and good feeling. It is often 
not without a slight touch of formality and old 
fashion ; but it is in all things the antipodes of 
that attention which seems to advance a pre- 
tence to favours, and which is more marked 
by indelicate inuendoes than by an abnegation 
of self in the furtherance of the ease and com- 
fort of the women. The obtrusive and insinu- 





ating gallantry to which the underbred Irish 
man is especially prone, is sufficiently offensive 
in the young and ardent ; but it is wholly with- 
out excuse in those in whom it must be evi 
dently mere facon. When old men indalge in 
this silly practice, they are also in the habit of 
carrying it much farther than their juniors, 
and create immeasurable disgust, both to th: 
blushing parties addressed and to the lookers 
on. 

Less offensive, perhaps, but not less ridicu 
lous, is the indecent levity of the aged in their 
social intercourse with the juniors of their own 
sex. There is no line in morals finer than 
that which separates the indulgence and facili 
ty of old persons for the gayer follies of youth 
from the absurd participation in boyish vices o! 
the ct-derant jeune homme. An old man need 
not be as sententious as Seneca; nor need he sit 
mumechance when the sports of the field ar 
discussed. Still less is he justifiable in ill-timed 
appeals to religion, and in imposing an hypo 
critical seriousness of demeanour upon the 
young, which is foreign to their nature, and 
therefore unbecoming. But he must not, lik: 
Falstaff, talk of “us youth,” and boast of fol 
lies and vices which he is no longer in a cond: 
tion to commit. In all such cases, however 
it is safer to yield something to the genius o! 
the hour than to be too morose ; and to ehim 
in lightly and playfully with the younger part 
of the company (preserving always in such 
gaiety a sense of personal dignity and deco- 
rum), than by an habitual sourness and rebuke t 
destroy the cheerfulness of a season, which 
once passed can never return. 

Perhaps the great source of all the social 
mistakes of aged persons is a sense of the fee- 
bleness and inferiority which is creeping o 
them; an instinct that the world is elading 
their grasp, and a conviction of the necessity 
for that resignation which they are disposed t 
resist with all their remaining powers. This 
strongly exemplified in those who have become 
parents early in life, and who are annoyed 1 
being pushed from their stools before they ar 
inclined to quit them. Mothers of a certais 
age, with strong remaining pretensions 
beauty, are particularly nervous and fidgety in 
all that respects their daughters, and frequent: 
ly make themselves very troublesome in socie: 
ty by their rivalry with the rising generatio 
The love of power is a weakness which ir 
creases with indulgence. Young men are con 
tented with being their own masters ; the ol 
desire to master others; and when their clu! 
dren grow up around them, they are apt 
forget that they have now to deal with ther 
equals, perhaps with their superiors ; and they 
become petulant and unbearable by a perpetut 
assumption of an authority which is no long 
acknowledged. This is rendered more salien! 
ly absurd, where an estate is in the question 
According to the law of primogeniture, th 
landholder contracts an obligation to die an 
maké room for his successor, at or about the 
time when his son comes of age. The Jonge 
protraction of life is on mere suffrage, 2” 
usurpation. Tempus abire tibi. ‘This the pe 
rent is apt to feel: and he is generally ver! 
awkward in his false position. Sometimes 
especially on his son’s marriage, he makes ! 
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Lear-like distribution of his estate, reserving | gence of his auditor: and though distinguished 


to himself only an annuity out of the land, 


which is seldom an happy arrangement. More | 
frequently, the sense of being in the way only | 


produces an horrible jealousy of the successor. 


The son's allowance appears so like a quit-rent, | 


that it is paid with a bad grace, or it is: made 


insufficient for maintaining the young man in | 


his proper rank, Hence eternal bickerings 
and unworthy contestations, plainly indicative 
of the unwholesomeness of the law from which 
they flow; and proving how far legislation 
upon false principles can corrupt and degrade 
human nature. Of these quarrels the grace- 
less make a jest, but they are the sources of 
much bitterness and misery to kind and bene- 
volent natures. Whether the dislike of abdi- 


cation, which besets the aged, shows itself in | 
an» hateful morosity and tyranny over the ! 
younger and more joyous part of the communi- | 


ty, or is manifested in a foolish endeavour to 


protract the season of enjoyment, when the or- | 


gans are no longer fitted to receive it, it is still 
the same impulse ; and the variety, vast as it 
is, is wholly an affair of temperament. In old 
maids it sometimes shows itself in calumny, 
prudery, and plain clothes, sometimes in co- 
quetry, grimace, and pink rrbbons ; sometimes 
in a desperate effort to retain the men, some- 
times in as desperate a refuge in the love of 
heaven ; but it both cases it is the same desire 
of dominion, the same painful and afilictive 
sense of power escaping from the reluctant 
hand; it is the convulsion of debility, the 
struggle which precedes dissolution. To con- 
quer this infirmity requires a strong mind, and 
a life spent in the exertion of self-control. 
More frequently an exemption from the faults 
ofage is the result of a happy temperament, of 
that cheerfulness which accommodates itself 
to all the accidents of life, and which is ever 
graceful, because it is always natural and un- 
affected. In this respect the French are great- 
ly our superiors. The exuberance of their ani- 
inal spirits softens down, in advanced life, into 
a cheerfulness that is exquisitely amiable, and 
their habitual good breeding never leaves them. 
Most travelled Englishmen have enjoyed the 
acquaintance of Denon, to whose apartments 
they were not more attracted by the rarity of 
his collection, than by the cheerful gaiety of 
his manners, the solidity and variety of his in- 
formation, and the frankness with which he 
communicated it. Denon was a perfect model 
of what an old man should be in society. 
and good humoured with men, delicate in his 


attentions to females, considerate to all, he | 


adapted his conversation with care to the intel- 
lects and pursuits of those whom he addressed. 
In displaying his treasures to the various class- 
es of persons who pressed around hini, he con- 
trived always to find something which he could 
place in a light congenial to the character of 
each; and the same adaptation marked his ge- 
neral intercourse with society. There was not 
a single grain of sourness or austerity in his 
whole composition ; no regret for the past, no 
weak and childish apprehension of the future 
disturbed the serenity of a mind which was at 
wees wee all the world. na in his person, 
without foppery, exempt from all disgustir 

habits, he hed — chion to make on the indul. 








Gay 
| dence, and domestic habits in the women, were 





throughout all Europe for his talents, his ac- 
quirements, and the space he had occupied in 
the literary world, he had no Johnsonian arro- 
gance to excuse, no assumption of authority to 
tolerate. Simple, playful, and unpretending, 
he was universally sought for in all societies, 
and he was the life and the soul of the small 
but educated and refined circle, of which he 
was himself the centre. His body partook 
of this elasticity of mind. He was marvel- 
lously exempted from disease, and the temper- 
ance of his life left him, at its close, more alert 
than many men are in the vigour of their ex- 
istence ; so that, though he died full of years, 
his death might rather be considered as an acci- 
dent, than as the accomplishment of his natu- 
ral destiny. On the Continent, this is a cha- 
racter by no means uncommon. La Croix the 
mathematician, Delfico of Naples, La Fayette, 
De Tracy, Bonstetten and Dumont of Geneva, 
the Archbishop of Tarentum, are each, in their 
several ways, delightful and amiable compa- 
nions, over whom time has passed without di- 
minishing their social good qualities. If it were 
admissible to cite individuals from among the 
undistinguished walks of life, the list might be 
extended to an inconvenient length; but every 
one who has lived abroad will find in his memo- 
ry abundant materials for verifying the asser- 
tion. Why are amiable old men less frequent 
among ourselves? Is it that society in general 
is less well understood with us than it is abroad ; 
and that all ranks and ages on the Continent 
afford better companions than with us? or is it 
that there is something in the temperament and 
habits of the people that conducts them to a 
mellow and richer maturity ? M 
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THE CHAPERON. 
** New vestals claim men’s eyes, with the same praise 
Of elegant et catera, in fresh batches, 
All matchless creatures, and yet bent on matches,” 
Don Juan, canto xii. 

Tue moralists of former times, influenced 
perhaps by the inexperience incidental to rude 
and imperfect civilization, were accustomed 
to attribute success in life very principally to 
certain qualities, on that account, called vir- 
tues. Courage, industry, perseverance, and 
economy in the men,—chastity, modesty, pru- 


regarded as the most probable elements of 
prosperity and happiness; and it was the ob- 
ject alike of parental vigilance and legislative 
foresight to provide for the development of 
these useful dispositions. How far such a 
theory was correct, as it applied to the men, 
it is not now to my purpose to inquire; m 

business, at the present writing, being wit 

the women. The older moralists, somehow 
or other, had taken it into their wise heads that 
the possession of orderly habits, subdued tem- 
per, well-regulated affections, discretion, and 
divers other old-fashioned qualities, which it 
would be useless to name without an elaborate 
definition, so completely are they gone by and 
forgotten, was essential to female happiness— 
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the one thing needful in securing to a woman 
a paca 4 station im society; and their 
whole scheme of education, and all their views, 
centered in the attainment of this one end. 
Now, though I freely admit that such qualities 
may sometimes have their use, if they be not 
too ostentatiously displayed to the world’s gaze, 


yet are they, after all, but the Frenchman's | 


ruffle without a shirt, the tragedy of Hamlet 
with the part of the Prince of Denmark omit- 
ted, by particular desire, or the balance of Eu- 
ropean power without our “ ancient ally,” the 
Turk. The great point, the main lever upon 
which female fortunes turn, and about which 
these silly old twaddlers never gave themselves 
any trouble, is the manner in which a woman 
is brought out and produced to the world 
Every body knows that more battles are lost 
in the ring, and more persons shot at Chalk 
Farm, by bad handling, than by any other as- 
signable cause ; and just so it is with the la- 
dies. More girls are thrown away upon pen- 
nyless blackguards by the fault of their chape- 
ron, than by all the sentiment distilled through 
the Minerva press ; and more virgins are left 
to pine in single blessedness by bad handling, 
than by the small-pox. Yet, neither Socrates, 
nor Seneca, nor Epictetus, nor Plutarch, have 
written one word de re chaperonica, nor offered 
a single apophthegm on the art of setting a 
girl off to advantage. Nothing can show the 
inferiority of the ancients on the subject of 
ethics more satisfactorily. The choice of a 
guardian may be important, the cliice of a 
friend may be influential, the choice of a banker 


(in these ticklish times, when the currency is 


changed every session,) is not a matter of in- 


difference ; 


of a chaperon, 

To render this plain to the uninitiated, they 
should know, and it is a singular fact in the na- 
tural history of the species, that while all other 
anunals arrive at maturity by a gradual deve- 
lopinent, passing by slow and imperceptible 
steps from infancy to adolescence, the human 
female remains in a state of perfect childish- 
ness, fit only to be pent up within the four 
walls of a nursery, to the last moment of her 
pupilage ; when suddenly, upon some given 


day, at an indefinite period between sixteen and | 
| in society must be decided, and her fashion 


three and twenty, it is agreed that she shall 
start into the full bloom of womanhood, and 
enter at once upon all the functions of a person 
of fashion, and a constituent of bon-ton society. 
Of all the climacteric periods of life, this is cer- 
tainly the most critical, and accordingly, as it 
takes place under happy auspices, or ts marred 


by injudicious management, the fortunes of the | 


débutante will most probably be good or ill. 
At this epoch, therefore, her destinies are com- 
mitted to the protection of a female mentor, 
termed a chaperon, whose office it is to produce 
her to the world, with all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance, befitti 
tions. A man’s place in the red-book does not 


more immediately result from the manner of 


his birth and parentage, than that of a woman 
in the great world depends upon the manner 
of this her second birth, or “ bringing out ;”’ 
and wo to the girl who, on this occasion falls 
into improper hands! Full many a flower is 





but all these together are but asa | 
drop in the ocean, when compared to the choice 





her rank and expecta- | 


The Chaperon 


born to blush, not unscen, but to blush in the 
eyes of the assembled fashion of the country 
for the faults which an unskilful or inactive 
chaperon has neglected to eradicate ; and man; 
a “ mute inglorious” old maid bemoans her vir. 
ginity in the country, who might have shone 
a bride and a countess, had she been handled 
with common dexterity at her bringing out 
A young woman, at her entrance upon the 
world, may have all the virtues under the sun, 
yet, like that sun, they will be invisible to al) 
London, if veiled from the public eye by the 
impenetrable fog of a stupid chaperon. She 
may dance like a Terpsichore in vain, if her 
chaperon knows not how to get her a partner 
She may sing like a syren, if the chaperon 
knows not how to call out her talent with ef 
fect. She may have the form of a Pauline 
Bonaparte, and remain undistinguished inthe 
crowd, if her chaperon Jets her dress like « 
dowdy; and she may come of the gentlest 
blood, and be exeluded from good company, if 
her lustre is clouded by the vulgarity of this 
all-important mistress of the ceremonies. |! 
indeed, a girl be rich, riches may excuse 1 
good deal—even a frump of a dowager for a 
chaperon: but then, if that dowager under. 
stands not her business, or neglects what be- 
longs to her calling, the heiress will as little 
fetch her value in the market as an old picture 
in the hands of a modest auctioneer. 

A perfect chaperon is a character compris 
ing so many qualifications, that unless nature 
and fortune combine to give the world assur 
ance of the thing, it is ninety-nine times 10 
the hundred wn réle mangué. The happiest 
dispositions may be rendered worthless, by 
want of sufficient influence in the beaw monde 
and all the advantages of rank, wealth, and 
fashion, inay be thrown away upon an idiot, or 
a poco-curante. "To be an eflicient ehaperos 
requires varied knowledge, quick perceptions 
great presence of mind, perseverance, prompt 
tude, and a perfect abnegation of self. A cha 
peron should be a little Machiavelli in he: 
way; artful to plot herself, and clever at un- 
ravelling the plots of “ fearful adversaries 
She must understand all the different modes o 
setting matrimonial traps for “good men: 
and she must be vigilant to avoid falling into 
the traps of men who are not good. Her place 


undisputed. She must not owe her entré a 
Almack’s to favour and intrigue; still Jes 
must she be excluded, like the Duchess of 
N—, for irredeemable maurais ton. Being in 


| the world, she must know all who move in it 
| she must have a nose for an heir at his mos 


distant approach ; and nerve to cut a younge! 
brother, or a marching ensign, under the mos 
unpropitious circumstances. In dress, she 
should be a deeper connoisseur than a Victo 
rine or an Herbot ; and she must know how to 
combine to a nicety the mazimum adaptation t¢ 
personal peculiarities, with the minimum depat 
ture from the banalities of fashion. In ethics, 
she must be a second Aristotle ; fully alive to the 
atrocity of cheese, and sensitively abhorren! 
of the vice of malt drink. She must be able 
to direct her charge in the minutest particv- 
lars of established etiquette. She must know 
how many grapes a lady should eat at the hor- 
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The Chaperon. 


ticultaral breakfast ; and at what preeise mo- 
ment it is safe to enter an opera-box. Never 
should she suffer the female committed to her 
care to be entrapped into cordiality, even with 


| 


| 


a first cousin ; nor allow her to indulge in the | 


impropriety of refusing a glass of wine, when 
properly solicited.” 
ever, she must know how to regulate her own 


Above all things, how- | 
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them to admire herself. Madame Recamier, 
beautiful as she was, had no chance in the so- 
ciety of her friend Madame de Stael; much 
less will a simpering, dancing, blushing beauty 
of sixteen, be able to make head against the 
attraction of brilliant conversation, even in a 
chaperon of five-and-forty. “Once, and but 


| once,” have I known a chaperon turn her wit 


conduct, and to hit the precise line which se- | 


parates the doing ample justice to her charge, 
from that obvious and indelicate pushing for- 
ward of beauties and pretensions, which at once 
marks her own roture, and sets all well-dis- 
posed beaux upon their self-defence. Fore- 
warned is fore-armed ; and nothing so effectu- 
ally spoils a game, as too obviously to play the 
whole of it. The neglect of this golden rule 
is the besetting sin of underbred chaperons, es- 
pecially with such as have passed their lives 
im a garrison-town, who are apt at every turn 
to exclaim to “Tom of ours,’ or “ Will of 
yours,” “[ can’t think what you men are 
about !"—or, “‘Jt’s a great shame you don't 
take to yourself a wife !—or, “ Look at that 
lovely creature, with her two thousand pounds, 
dying for a husband!” while the poor girl is 
ready to sink into the earth with confusion; 
and the said Tom or Wal! sneers and takes 
snuff, and draws out “ Tenth arn’t connubial.” 
This is showing your cards to the whole table, 
and wondering that you don't make the odd 
trick. Less common in the opposite fault of 
indifference to the matrimonial interests of the 
chaperonée, of awkwardly letting slip good op- 
portunities, and losing a fish for want of giving 
him sufficient line. In such cases, much may 
be done by an apprepriate dinner, a judicious 
dance to a piano-forte, or a well-timed pick- 
nick to Windsor Forest, just as the gudgeon 
rises to the hook. Many a fine girl, is bolted, 
unsuspectingly, with a sandwich ; and many a 
match that stuck in the throat, finally washed 
down with a glass of champagne. 

It is a terrible oversight to commit a debu- 
tante to the care of a chaperon who has not 
yet resigned all remaining pretensions of her 
own. A dull suspense fro:n all personal plea- 
sures and pains is essential! to the functions of 
achaperon. Your middle-aged lady, if she 
eares to make herself agreeable, is ever an 
overmatch for the chits of girls, and infallibly 
throws them into the back ground: first, be- 
cause she has more conversation; secondly, 
because it is of a freer description ; thirdly, be- 
cause she takes more pains to interest her man ; 
fourthly, because there is more to be expected 
from her; and “lastly and to conclude,” be- 
cause she is a safer speculation. Let sucha 
ehaperon’s intentions be as pure as friendship 
ean desire, human nature will prevail, self will 
take the precedence, and female vanity will 
not abandon an innocent flirtation of its own, 
to draw out Missey, and fix the wandering at- 
tention of the beaux upon the silent doll who 
sits mum-chance and neglected at a corner of 
the sofa. For similar reasons your wit makes 
but an indifferent chaperon. She invites the 
men to admire her protégée, but she retains 

* Itisa great pity this custom is going out. 
The drinking wie with a lady was a marvel- 
lous help to bashful bachelors. 

Museum.—V or. XII 





| lead upon her society 





to good account, using it always as subservient 
to the great end of her being ; and only en- 
trapping her listeners to provide partners for 
her young friends. In this she succeeded to 
admiration; and no fernale in the whole season 
wore out so many silk shoes as the much en- 
vied protégées of this very vivacious lady. 
Bat the worst of all possible chaperons is a re- 
gular blue ; for, none but the worst sort of men 
will venture to approach her. Dulness lies like 
Even methodism is 
better than this; for provided a girl has but a 
little money, the Methodists are a “ connubial’’ 
sect. There is indeed seldom a want of young 
parsons of all creeds, “ pale, mild, and interest- 
ing,” or fresh-coloured and presuming. A 
sectarian husband is better than no husband at 
all. With the blue-stocking chaperon, mar- 
riage is out of the question ; unless a girl is 
fool enough to run off with the footman ; or, 
what is worse, with some hungry inditer of 
good matters, ycleped “ gorgeous poetry.” If 
love flies out of the window, when poverty 
comes in at the door, it will be glad to escape, 
even up the chimney, from the pedantry and 
pretension of a true Lady Di-Indigo. It is also 
a desperate speculation to trust a girl toa cha 

peron who has daughters of herown. Seldom, 
indeed, will such persons undertake the charge. 
Mothers have a rooted dislike to other people's 
married daughters, and feel no affront so sensi- 
bly as their getting the start in the market of 
Hymen. When the offer is made by a mother 
to take your daughter out “ with her own 
girls,” be sure that nothing is intended but to 
obtain afoil forthem. Even on these terms, the 
intruder is not safe ; for though maternal! vani- 
ty will rest satisfied of the general superiority 
of its own precious brood, yet a gir! seamed 
with the small-pox may have good teeth, or a 
fine voice, or she may dance well, or be en- 
gaging ; and unspeakable is the jealousy which 
this will breed in the bosom of a genuine mam- 
ma, when displayed to the detriment of her 
own children. The rivalry of opera singers is 
nothing to that of mothers; and a chaperon, so 
situated, must be another Griselda to abstain 
from dressing the stranger with the sole view 
of heightening her daughters’ charms by the 
force of contrast. At best the protégée is se- 
cond only in consideration, and must be con- 
tented to sit still till her companions aré all 
amply provided with partners. But if the men 
should show an enincky preference, and bestow 
upon her an unforseen exclusive attention, in- 
difference wil! be turned to hate, and a thou- 
sand sly artifices will be tried to spoil her mar- 
ket. The part of a chaperon requires more 
virtue than can well be expected from humani- 
ty, even where no such sinister interest stands 
in the way. If it be hard for a young chape- 
ron to play second fiddle, it is no less so for an 
old one to run the rounds of dissipation, and to 
sit up, night after night, without any persona! 


No. 77.—4 Q 
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The Chaperon. 


object. Generally, persons thus circumstanced | would ill discharge her professional duties.’ Se 


take refuge in cards. 
to be justified. A card-playing chaperon is as 
bad as no chaperon at all. While she is co- 
quetting with great Cas, who knows but her 
young charge may fall into the possession of a 
country curate, or an attorney's clerk, who, to 
gratify his own vanity, will parade her through 
the whole reom without mercy; and then her 
reputation for bon ton is gone for ever; to say 
nothing of the risk of a serious attachment, 
where the girl's education has been so far ne- 
giected, as not to have rvoted out all natural 
affection. Not, however, but that cards, judi- 
ciously managed, may be turned to good ac- 
count 


But this is by no means | 


They afford an excellent excuse for a | 


convenient absenee, when the charge is in pro- | 


’ 


per hands, and it is desirable to give the man 
an opportunity 
his * Catiline, 
conspire aujourdliui, et tout le monde aime, 
a curious contrast with the present state of 
France, by the by. But if times are complete- 
ly changed in that country, they are no less so 
in England ; and, in a certain sense, we may 
say also in London, that “ personne n‘aime au- 
jourdhui, et tout le monde conspire.” There 
are more conspiracies to marry than love 
matches,—a thousand to one ; 
the part of a chaperon the more difficult to dis- 
charge. The line to be observed in bringing 
out a girl differs materially, according to her 
fortune and expectations : 
consideration have a right to look high, and 
should never be suffered to derogate from that 
lofty, composed, and compassed demeanour, 


observes that * personne he 


and this makes 


which belongs to the supreme bon genre. But 
where there are “no mopuses,” and “ my face 
is my fortune, Sir, said she,” sone dash is ad- 


missible. The dress may be a little flaunting, 
the behaviour a little free, and dancing after 


supper may be carried to a farther extent than 
is becoming in young women who can trust 
with safety to their three per cents., or have a 
husband snugly impounded within the riag- 
fence of their dirty acres. There is seme- 
thing ominous in the very word. For girls 
that have a desperate game to play, after 
supper dancing has its merit 
past two in the morning, caution is off its 
guard, and bashfulness begins to thaw. At 
that “ witching hour,” the most wary of cox 
combs may so far commit himself as to jus- 
tify a chaperon in asking the next morning, 
what are his precise intentions? ‘This, how- 
ever, isa position which requires the utmost 
circumspection. If the husband is not carried 
by a coup de main, Missey will soon be set 
down as a mere flirt; and then, matrimony 
and she will never enter into the same complex 
idea. There are always plenty of prudent mo- 
thers to point out the impropriety of such be- 
haviour, in a market where every one is en- 
gaged in putting her own wares, and decrying 
those of ber neighbours. ‘“ Lorsque vous en- 
trez,” says Madame Geoffrin, “ dans un salon, 
que votre vanite, fasse Ja reverence a celle des 
autres, sivous voulez avoir dans le monde que!- 
que suceés."” This may do at Paris, where la- 


dies do not “ come out” till they are married: 
but if a chaperon were to act hersel!, or suffer 
her protiyce to act on such a principle, she 


‘ 


Towards half 


| 


Voltaire, in the preface to | 


Girls of wealth and | 


far from doing the honours by other people's 
vanity, her especial! business is to triumph over 
them all, and to avail herself of every opportu- 
nity to gainan advantage without the slightest 
reference to the feelings of others. If her 
pupil sings well, the chaperon’s object is to 
obtain for her the monopoly of the ptano forte 
though she reduce Pasta herself to silence. If 
her charge cannot sing, she should not seruple 
to interrupt Sontag, to make way for a waltz 
or a party at small plays. To place the girl in 
the proper carriage on a party of pleasure, or 
to seat her next the proper person at table, de- 
cency and the Red Book may be equally vio 
lated: and to obtain her end, she spould out 

manceuvre a Napoleon. If the man to be se 
duced into matrimony has attached himself to 
another belle, the chaperon should break the 
obnoxious (éle-i-t¢te by a well-conceived move- 
ment, and politely give him no peace till she 
has brought him into the desired contact with 
the object of hercare. Nothing is so disgrace 

ful to a chaperon as to have her charge remain 
long on hand ; and if, after a winter or two, no 

thing is done, it remains only to change the 
A large economy on such occasions is 
therefore the most profitable. It is a fit oppor 

tunity for launching an elegant carriage ; for 
taking an elegant villa; for giving singularly 
elegant parties ; and, in short, for doing every 
thing in the most elegant way. The only 
nicety in the ense is, to provide that a bank 

ruptey does not precede the wedding day 
When such a misfortune is to be dreaded, let 
the chaperon set out on a Continental tour 
It is wonderful how young men take to marry 

ing at Florence and at Rome, There are no 
clubs, nor race-courses, nor fives-courts to draw 
them off on the Continent ; and provided you 
can keep your man out of the clutches of fo- 
reign countesses of forty, and preserve them 
from the temptations of les coulisses, you are 
sure of your mark: besides, being abroad wat- 
rants such intimacy! When a skilful and fa- 
shionable chaperon has done her part, a small 
stock of accomplishments, &e. &c. will go 
very far. When once a girl becomes the fa- 
shion, she is asked to all parties, and is always 
noticed by the best men. This last advantage 
weighs more with marrying bachelors than all 
the beauty in the world. There are certain 
individuals whose attentions are so decisive of 
female reputation, that their fiat is fate ; but 
then, such men are not to be obtained without 

great means and sacrifices. Aunts have been 
known to intrigue with these favourites of fa- 
shion solely to obtain their notice of their 
nieces. These, it must be confessed, are pains 

taking chaperons not to be met with every day 

It is not necessary that such supreme gentle- 

inen should themselves be disposed to commit 

matrimony. Indeed, they are not always the 

parties “possessed of every ingredient for 
making the married state happy ;” but, like too 
many of the clergy, generally mere “ guide- 

posts,’ pointing to the road they never take 

themselves, To have such men in her tran 

is the glory of a chaperon; and with “ their 

advice and their assistance,” they rarely fail 
in obtaining an early match for the object of 

their attentions. Where this cannot be et 
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Unambitious Love.—Literary Promises. 


fected, the labour of the chaperon is propor- 
tionably arduous, and her dexterity more put 
to the proof. But the course of these exertions 
cannot be detailed in the fag end of a long pa- 
per. Suffice it that, during the exercise of her 
functions, there is no life so little enjoying, no 
servitude so anxious as that of a chaperon; 
and | may add, no task so thankless. She has 
too-often reason to say to herself. “ All you 
have done has been but for a wayward (child), 
who, as others do, loves for her own ends, 
not for you.” The chaperon makes more ene- 
mies in saving a froward girl from herself, and 
defeating the schemes of self-interested adven- 
turers, than any friendship can compensate ; 
and when she has provided and perfected a 
suitable match, the happy lady wil! still look 
back with complacency on the handsome young 
Irishman her friend had baffled, and owe her 
no kindness for her care. Itis no wonder, then, 
that a perfect chaperon should be a rara aris. 
A mother’s feelings alone afford suflicient mo 
tives for carrying them through the task ; but 
then, how few mothers possess the required 
nous ; and of these few, scarce one in ten has 
the rank, wealth and fashion necessary to give 
effect to her saroir-faire M 


From the London Magazine. 
UNAMBITIOUS LOVE 


“ Do T not feel a burning glow 
Steal o’er my cheek when he appears? 
Do not his parting words bestow 
A secret pang too deep for tears? 
Have not the dreams, which Love endears 
Each calmer joy and hope removed ?”— 
Oh! no;—my griefs, my doubts, my fears, 
Alone have vanished since I loved,— 
Since, like the dove of peace, content 
Was to my troubled bosom sent. 


He leaves me, yet I weep not ;—no! 
I court no cause for fruitless pain; 
True as the light of day, 1 know 
That he will come to me again. 
And months may pass,—nay years,—in vain, 
Before our bridal torch shall burn; 
And would you have me stil! complain, 
And mar with tears his loved return ? 
Nay! dearest, nay !—calm, patient love, 
Nor grief should tire, nor absence move. 


Mark you beneath yon hill’s grey brow 
A fringe ofancient elms? "Tis there 
He dwells, And when! gaze, as now, 
1 gather from the summer air 
Tidings of him, and promise fair 
Of days when that dear home will hold 
Each breathing thing that moves my care 
In one secure and sacred fold! 
Say, then,—should wayward melancholy 
Mingle with hopes so sweet, so holy ? 


I know, that from the hour I kneel 
Before the altar, never more 

The world’s gay splendours will reveal 
For me the m which once they wore. 


| Are mune ; 








No glittering garb must mantle o'er 
My wedded heart.—no pearly string, 
No garland round my brows, restore 
The faded treasures of the spring ; 
Iie boasts that woman's loveliness 
Shows fairest in its 1natron dress! 


What then ?—the crowd, the wreathing dance, 
The mimic scene, the festal song 
Denied,—-joy dwells in lonelier haunts, 
\nd shuns, like him, the prating throng. 
And still, our native vales among, 
Together we shall range the woods, 
And in sweet faney ecounmune long 
With mountains vast and foaming floods ; 
Finding, while hand in hand we go, 
A brighter Eden spread below 


You mock my homely joys ?—smile on! 
] cannot dream beneath the skies 
A brighter seene,—a happier one,— 
Than the dear home which you despise 
And think, what sweeter hopes will rise 
When children hany around my knee, 
And tears spring up into his eyes 
As he entolds his babes and me 
In one lone, close embrace.—that blends 
The love of * country, home and friends.” 


Together, through our infant bloom, 
Through life’s meridian lustre, thrown,— 
Through age’s lingering years of gloom, 
May neither cling to earth, alone ! 
His kin are kindred to my own, 
His joys below, his hopes of heaven, 
and when to merey’s throne 
We kneel, in trust to be forgiven, 
May the Almighty Judge decree 
For us ove bright eternity ! 


CLF. G. 


From the Athenaum. 


LITERARY PROMISES. 

Tue Literary Promises for the coming sea- 
son are not numerous, but some of them are 
well worthy of note. In the present paper we 
shall particularise the most remarkable. 

By far the most interesting announcement 
which we have received is that of a Life of 
Don Miguel Cervantes Saavedra, by Mr. Loek- 
hart. What writer in Europe is there who 
may not envy Mr. Lockhart the choice of such 
a subject, and who is there that will not hope 
to see it treated in a manner which will vindi- 
cate his right to choose it? There are many 
reasons which induce us to think that an Eng- 
lishman—and we hope Mr. Lockhart will allow 
us to call him one—is better fitted than the in- 
habitant of any other country to be the biogra- 
pher of this wonderful man, That no Spaniard 
could do it justice, we feel convinced. In'the 
height of their glory—in the abyss of their de- 
gradation—Spaniards have always remained 
the most national of the nations. Their feel- 
ings within the circle of their national exist- 
ence are intense ; but to reach beyond it is an 
effort of mind which has been reserved only 
for the most exalted geniuses among them. 
We are not certain whether even Murillo could 
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ever clothe his beautiful creations in any other , 


than a Spanish vesture: at any rate we have 
never seen any of even his sacred pieces which 
proved him to possess that power. 

To Cervantes alone, (and possibly Calderon,) 
seems to have been reserved the power of di 
vesting himself of national pecuharities, and ol 
living and writing for mankind. ile may not 
have often exercised this faculty; for a thou- 
sand circumstances made it convenient, and 
even necessary, to him to give his hero a na- 


tional clothing ; but still the possession of it 


was the most wonderful peculiarity of his 
mind—was that which gave hin a right to 


rank with such universal minds as Aristo- 
phanes, and Shakspeare, and Richter. Not to 
be able to appreciate this faculty, is in itself a 
disqualifi ition sufficient ul this disqua ifi 
cation, we apprehend, taches even to those 
tew Spaniards who have emancipated them- 
selves from the Freneh school The most en- 
lightened Frenchman would be unequal to the 
task; for, though we trust that nation is ad- 


vaneing towards a clear perception of the ob- 
jects of art generally, a thorough understand- 
ing of the higher kinds of wit will be the last 
stage in its progress—its final and consummate 
attainment An Italian has seldom sufficient 
solemnity in his humour, or depth in his cha- 
racter, to appreciate Don Quixote. A German 
would probably consider the matter too curi- 
ously, and would endeavour to accouut, upon 
universal principles, for a thousand traits of 
humour which were suggested by the circum- 
stances and characters of the p' riod. We 
have thus made a clear course for our own 
countrymen, and we think we should have no 
difficulty in showing, that an Englishman, (by 
which we mean, of course, an Englishman of 
genius,) being Jess national than the Spaniard 
yet sympathising in many of his national pecu 
liarities, | 


being, like him, stately, chivalrou 
and reserved, bein 


ible, through the means of 
our elder writers, properly to appreciate wit in 
its most lofty and its most capricious moods, 
sufficiently profound not to take up with the 
first and most obvious notion of Don Quixote's 
being intended to ridicule that principle of chi- 
valry which it so brightly exemplifies, and yet 
not so fond of paradox as to deny that it was 
intended to exhibit the false light in which 
even a good man will exhibit himself, who car- 
ries the modes of one age into another,—is the 
person who ought to write the life of Don Mi- 
guel Cervantes Saavedra. 

Mr. Galt is said to be writing a History of 
Canada,—a very desirable work, we dare say; 
but we had much: rather hear that he was com- 
piling the Annals of some new Parish,—that 
he was engaging in a task that no one else 
could perform, than that he was undertaking a 
work to which some fifty men may be equally 
competent. 

At length we shall hear some common sense 
about the United States of North America; for 





* The indignation which a very enlightened 
and eloquent Frenchman, Edgar Quinet, (the 
translator of Herder) expresses, in a late num- 
ber of the “Révue Germanique,’ at Faust, 
arises, we should think, in part, from his not 
apprehending Gotthe's wit 
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Captain Basil Hall has been walking over 
them. This sensible and excellent traveller 
vill net render Mr. Cooper's book useless ; for, 
unquestionably, that book, with all its faults, 
contains more information than any foreigner 
could collect ; but he will throw light upon 
various points in American manners which 
previous Englishmen have not been acute or 
honest enough to deseribe, and which the 
American has overlooked, as too familiar t 
need noting down, and he will clothe his obser 
vations in that delightful style whieh, in his 
volumes on South America, threw such con- 
tempt on all the vulgar book-wrights. 

What has become of the Author of Cyril 
Thornton's Jlistory of the Campaigns in Spain 
Has he bethought him that he should be doing 
a greater service to the publie and to himself 
by producing another novel of the same strong, 

1anly cast; as his former one, than by follow 
ing Colonel Napier and the Marquis of Lon 
donderry over a ground which we have alrea 
dy partially traversed in his own company? 
We entreat him to consider the policy of 
making this change in his intentions ; for, if 
he, and one or two others whom we could 
name, will but exert themselves, they will do 
more to extinguish the nuisance of the fash- 
ionable novelists than all the reviewers and sa- 
tirists together 

On the new Scotch Novel, we will not say a 
word; for it is cruel not to allow the pallid ap- 
petites of the public the slight stimulus which 
they may obtain from not having had any taste 
of the great dish till it is regularly set before 
them 

On the new series of Tales of a Grandfather, 
we would willingly enlarge ; but a book which 
belongs to the subject of education, and which 
must be judged of, not by the greatness of its 
author, but by the degree in which it conduces 
to the improvement of the little persons for 
whom it is intended, belongs to another title 
than that under which our present paper falls 

Mr. Sotheby, it is said, meditates a transla- 
tion of the Iliad into heroic verse. This isa 
task which, at least, proves that courage is not 
extinct among our men of letters. When Pope 
commenced it, he seems to have had a strong 
impression of its difficulties; and yet how 
mightily have the obligations of a translator in- 
creased since his age. The range of his du- 
ties, at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was exceedingly limited ; and within the 
limits, the estimate of them was very vague 
and capricious. A translator was to give “a 
fair idea of the meaning of the original :”’ he 
was to consider “ how the author would have 
expressed himself in this age ;"" and he was to 
write in fluent English verse. All the attri- 
tion of opinion which took place in the contro- 
versies between Pope and his opponents, in- 
cluding among the most malignant and clever- 
est of them Tickell and Addison, did not strike 
out any clearer spark than this. Vain was the 
controversy about strict and liberal versions 
towards elucidating the question. Readers, 
though they might not understand the reason, 
yet felt that neither party had found out the 
secret, that the theory of the latter must be 
wrong, and that, whether that of the former 
was right or not, at least its advocates could 
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not embody it in practice. That Homer should 
appear in lace and ruffles, was absurd enough ; 
but he looked still more ridiculous in the imita- 
tive shields and ox-hides with which those who 
professed to give an exact likeness of him 
clothed his vast shoulders. It was not wonder- 
ful that the public, despairing of seeing him 
well brought before them as he was, should 
have preferred those pictures which, as they 
did not even profess to be faithful, interfered 
not with their previous notions of what he 
might be. Before the appearance of Cowper's 
Translation, this easy acquiescence had some- 
what diminished ; for people had begun to per- 
eive that Pope’s Homer had other defects be- 
sides that of not being Homer's Hlomer, and 
that the whole principle of representing the 
feats of the Trojan war, in jthe spirit of a re- 
fined and emasculated age, was, considering it 

erely as an original work, strangely incon- 
sistent and out of keeping. Cowper's work 
ried public opinion a step further. ‘The 
successful passages, which were not a few, 
showed where the secret of good translation 
lay; and the failure of the attempt, asa whole, 
led to an explanation of the causes which had 
hitherto keptit hidden. The next age—which 
was our own—filled up the gaps in the evidence, 
and proved, most conclusively, that a success- 
fully translating age must be a creative age ; 
that the writers of the eighteenth century had 


failed, not because they had too much origina- | 


lity, but too littkk—because they could not do 
that which it is the greatest effort of an origi- 
nal mind to be able to do.—emancipate them- 
selves from the modes of thinking im their own 
age,and surround themselves with the feelings, 
manners, and scenery of another age. 
writers of the eighteenth century could not 
copy, because they could not create. 
ralisis merely carried off a reflection of the 
most superficial characteristics of their origi- 
nals; the liheralists forgot them altogether, 
and put together an image of their own, which 
they christened, like a vessel or a racing filly, 
by some ancient name; whereas, among real 
translators, there are neither literalists nor li- 
beralists; not the former, because the first ob- 
ject is to catch the feeling and spirit of an au- 
thor, which is independent of the form in which 
he has clothed himself; and not the latter, be- 
cause the second is to imitate with the most ri- 
gid accuracy all the niceties of his costume and 
bearing. But to have such a creative mind as 
is sufficient to translate the Iliad! If Mr. So- 
theby, whose “ Oberon” was so delightful, pos- 
sesses such a mind, we shall rejoice to see it 
breaking forth ; if he possesses it not, we shall 
yet hope to find some scintillations of genins, 
which will make us regret that he did not de- 
vote himself to a task less arduous than one in 
which the greatest poets of our age might fail 
without disgrace. His reasons for selecting 
Pope’s metre, we cannot, at present, under- 
stand; but we have no doubt that he has consi- 
dered the subject, and will be able to throw 
great light upon it. 

Dr. Sovrney is about to publish a poem 
called “ All for Love; or, the Sinner well 
®ved.” That this title will provoke the smiles 
6 the seoffers, Dr. Southey, no doubt, expects. 
We are afraid he rather glories in the expecta- 





The | 


The /ite- | 
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tion. We can easily imagine, that a man ofa 
quaint and paradoxical turn of mind may feel 
uncommon pleasure in affronting popular pre- 
judice,—in saying to himself, “ The jesters will 
make such and such remarks upon me, and 
will fancy them so very new and culting, when 
there is not one of them but J shal! have thought 
of myself beforehand, and have consciously de- 
fied.” If it is a part of Dr. Southey’s charac- 
ter, as we apprehend it is, to indulge in such 
meditations as these, it will account for many 
violent and extraordinary things which he has 
uttered at different times of his life. and which 
have been attributed by his eneimies (falsely, 
we think, though we can scarcely say illiberal 
ly) to far less worthy causes ; for, when a per- 
son has once worked himself into that frame of 
mind, he will, without recollecting for a mo- 
ment that there may be intrinsic evil in his 
works, even if all that is said against them is 
irrelevant, and, without even stopping to in- 
quire whether he has answered, to his own sa- 
tisfaction, all the charges he has imagined, will 
not hesitate to put down in writing any thing 
to which he believes he knows all the objec- 
tions. He embodies a part of his own con- 


| science in the form of some third person; 


(some critic, for whom he has a great con- 
tempt ;) and, though he does not mean to 


| weaken its force by this contrivance, all of it 
| that he has parted with virtually ceases to have 


any control over him. And then, (his kind 
and gentle nature preserving him from any 
greater outrages) he writes Jacobin plays, 
breaks Major André’s nose in Westminster Ab- 
bey, indites good poems in metres of which the 
only merit is that they have never been used 
before, defends Laud, publishes Visions of 
Judgment, and announces a religious parody 
upon one of Dryden's tragedies! Into such 
strange freaks, such wild contradictions, do 
even good men fall, when they turn away 
from that rule of inflexible right which is 
placed within them for a guide to their foot- 


| Steps, to see what their neighbours are saying 


of them, whether that they may obey or des- 
pise their decision! But, whether Mr. Sou- 


| they’s poem bring with it airs from Keswick 
| or blasts from “ The Quarterly,” it comes in 


such a questionable shape, that we must speak 
to it ; and most glad shall we be if our fears are 
disappointed, and if nothing unworthy of the 
author of “ Kehama,” and “ Roderick,” pro- 
ceeds out of its mouth. 

But have we nota faint, glimmering recollee- 
tion of other promises which Mr. Southey made 
us nearly three years ago? Were we not 
threatened with a book of “ DiaLocves on tHE 
Srate anv Prospects or Society?’ Where 
has it fled, the visionary dream? Have the 
Respice, Aspice, and Prospice quarrelled ? 
We fear, if they have, that the Past and the 
Present have entered into an unholy alliance 
against the Furure, and that Mr. Southey’s 
mind, like Cato’s house, was the scene in which, 
unknown to its owner, the wicked conspirecy 
was hatched. But it is not yet too late; the 
treason may be stopped, the parties may be re- 
conciled, and we may have yet a work of Mr. 
Southey’s which will redeem the offences that 
have always been pardoned, which will show 
that he has thrown away his childish fears of 
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men's souls laving too wide a scope or too 
greata treedom ; and that he still hopes to see 
realised (and not, as once, in some distant 
hemisphere) the brightest dreams he ever in- 
dulved of the wisdom, and virtue, and felicity, 
which are in store for the human race. j 


Prom the Monthly Magazine 


CAVTAIN CLAPPERTON 

lar tumily of Clapperton is ancient, and not 
without celebrity, in the north of Scotland 
The name has been distinguished in the church 
and in the field; and it has acquired new fame 
by the dauntless and persevering spirit of en- 
terprise with which, at the sacrifice of his va- 
luable life, the subject of this brief and inade- 
quate notice has pursued the track of African 
discovery. A Bishop Clapperton lies buried 
at Inch Colm. in the Frith of Forth; and ano- 
ther individual of the name is remembered, in 
the history of Sweden, as a field-marshal in the 
army. At a later date, the family resided in 
Teviotdale, on the border of Scotland. The 
grandfather of Captain Clapperton studied me- 
dicine in Edinburgh, and at Paris—was an an- 
tiquary of some note—and collected coins, 
songs, genealogies, &c., illustrating the history 
of the border countries. Having married a 
cousin of Archibald Campbell, of Glenlyon, 
Perthshire, he settled as a physician at Loch- 
maben, in Dumfrieshire His eldest son, 
George, the father of Captain Clapperton, was 
a surgeon in Annan. Hugh Clapperton, the 
African traveller, was the youngest of six sons, 
by his father’s first marriage. The boy's edu- 
eation was not classical; but, when he could 
read and write, he was placed under the care 
of a Mr. Bryce Downie, under whom he ac- 
quired a knowledge of practical mathematics, 
including navigation, trigonometry, Ke. 

Born in the year 1783, Hugh Clapperton, at 
an early age, served in different trading ves- 
sels. In 106, he went out to Gibraltar ina 
navy transport. There, with some of his ship- 
mates, he got on board the Renommeé frigate, 
commanded by Sir Thomas Livingstone. Dis- 
covering that his uncle was serving as Captain 
of Royal Marines, on board of his Majesty's 
ship Saturn, then also at Gibraltar, he fortu- 
nately succeeded in obtaining a midshipman’s 
berth in the same ship. After the Saturn had 





| 


been paid off on her return to England, the | 
| pire, Bello, the Snitan, was exceedingly anx- 


youth was some time on board his Majesty's 
ship St. Domingo, with Captain King. 
ble to procure his discharge in time to sail to 
the East Indies with Captain Briggs, in the 
Clorinde, he followed that gentleman in ano- 
ther vessel as a passenger. Ina gale of wind 
he risked his life in saving some of the crew— 
a circumstance which strongly recommended 
him to notice on his arrival in India. There 
he joined Captain Briggs. 

In 1512, after his return to England, Clap- 
perton, and a few other clever midshipmen, 
were ordered to Portsmouth dock-yard, to re- 
ceive instructions in the cutlass exercise from 
the celebrated fencing-master, Angelo. ‘These 
young men, when perfect in the art, were dis- 


Una- | 


' 





Captain Clapperton. 


tributed as teachers throughout the fleet 
Clapperton’s cluss-room was the deck of the 
Asia, the flag-ship of Vice-Admiral, Sir Alex 
ander Cochrane, then lying at Spithead, where 
she remained till the end of January, 1814 
Clapperton then accompanied Sir Alexander, 
who was appointed to the command of our ua 
val foree on the coast of North America. His 
manly form—he stood at least six feet high 
had great breadth of chest, and expansion oi 
shoulders—tixed the attention, und tended to 
improve the patriotic sprit of the crew. He 
was an excellent table-companion; he painted 
scenes for the ship's theatricals, sketched 
views, drew caricatures, and was a nniversal 
favourite. The lakes of Canada, however, 
were on the point of becoming the scene of im- 


portant naval operations. Panting for distine- 


| ‘ 
tion, Clapperton, in consequence, procured a 


passage to Halifax—bade adieu to the flag-ship 
—proceeded to Upper Canada—was made hieu- 
tenant—and appointed toe the Confiance, schoo 
ner; a vessel which, under his command, soon 
became as proverbial for its excellence, as it 
had previously been for its laxity of diseipline 

In 1517, the British flotilla on the lakes hav- 
ing been dismantled, Lieutenant Clapperton 
returned to England—was placed on half-pay 
—and retired to Loehmaben, where be remain 
ed three years. Thence he removed to Edin- 
burgh, and became acquainted with Dr. Oud- 
ney, by whom his attention was first directed 
towards discoveries in Africa. Dr. Oudney 
was appointed. in 1821, Consul to Bornou. He 
took Captain Clapperton with him, as a friend 
and companion. As it was intended that re 
searches should be made from Bornou, as the 
fixed residence of the Consul, to the east and 
to the west, Lieutenant (now Major) Denham 
was added to the expedition. Dr. Oudney, 
an early stage of the journey, caught a severe 
cold, which fell on his lungs, and he died on 
the 12th of January, 1524. Captain Clap- 
perton attended him with fraternal affection 
in his dying moments; and he saw his remains 
decently interred, having himself read over 
them the funeral service of the church of Eng 
land. 

Captain Clapperton and Major Denham re- 
turned to their native country, and the narra- 
tives of their expedition were published in 
handsome quarto volume, which, we doubt not 
has met the pernsal of nearly all our readers 
To accompany the travellers is not within our 
limits 

At Sackatoo, the capital of the Fetatah em: 


ious for the establishment of a friendly inter- 
course with England, and for the appointment! 
of a British consul and physician. On the lat- 
ter point, he addressed a letter to the king 
England. A reply to the request was entruste¢ 
to Captain Clapperton, who, with his friend, 
Dr. Dickson, Captain Pearce, of the navy, au¢ 
Dr. Morrison, a surgeon in the navy and a ski! 
ful naturalist, was despatched to Sackato 

Captain Pearce, Dr. Morrison, and an Englis 
servant died from the effects of the climate 
Dr. Dickson was sent in another d'rection; bv' 
he has not been heard of since the month ¢ 
November, 1°25, when he was at Khydah, 


his way to Dahomey, in company with M. 
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Lines to Edward Lytton Bulwer.— The Power of Melody. 


Sousa, a Portuguese, who had lived for many 
years at that court. 


” Captain Clapperton, died at Sackatoo, on the | 
| Feels Love’s bower brighten'd by the beams of 


3th of April, 1827. He had been detained 
five months in that capital; the Sultan Bello 
not permitting him to proceed, on account of 
his war with Bornou. 
to go to Timbuetoo, he had lived in a small 
circular clay hut, belonging to the sultan’s bro- 
ther. He was attacked with dysentery: in the 
latter stages of the disease, he declined rapidly, 
and became much emaciated. Lander, his 
fithful servant, who, after his death, got per- 
mission to return to England, states that, two 
days before Captain Clapperton died, he re- 


Hoping to obtain leave | 


quested to be shaved, as he was too weak to sit | 


ip. After the operation, he asked for a look- 
ing-glass, remarked that he was “ doing bet- 
ter,” and should certainly “ get over it.’ 
morning on which he died, he breathed loud, 


The | 


became restless, and shortly afterwards expired | 


in Lander’s arms. His remains were buried 
by him, at Jungali, a village five miles south- 
east from Sackatoo. The corpse was conveyed 
by a camel, and the place of interment was 
marked by a small square house of clay, erect- 
ed by Lander, who, with five slaves, followed 
his inaster to the grave. ~ 
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Joy be to thee, and her whose lot with thine, 
Propitious stars saw Truth and Passion twine! 
Joy be to her who in your rising name 


Fame! 
I lack’d a father’s claim to her—but knew 
Regard for her young years so pure and true, 
That, when she at the altar stood your bride, 
A sire could scarce have felt more sire-like 
pride 
T. Camrnece 


THE POWER OF MELODY. 
Who hath not felt, as the last closing strain 


In melancholy softness dies away, 
And,—as the dim and waning orb of day, 


| Ere yet his light be quench’d, doth streak the 


; plain 
With mild and chasten’d lustre—leaves behind 

A rapturous, or sweetly painful thrill, 

Even as the lay was passionate or still, 


| That heaven-born melody unto the mind 
| Doth speak a holy language of its own ; 


Lander, after encountering many difficulties | 
and dangers, arrived in England early in the | 
spring of the present year; having contrived | 


to conceal a wateh of his late master’s, which 
had been originally meant to be presented by 
Captain Clapperton, to Bello, on his taking 
leave of that prince. 

Major Denham, should he have the good 
fortune to return safe, will be the only eurviv- 
ing officer of the three expeditions sent out by 
government, since the year In21, for penetrat- 
ing the interior of Africa: viz. one to Bor- 
nou, by Oudney, Denham and Clapperton ; 
one to Timbuctoo, by Major Laing; and one 
to Sackatoo, by Clapperton and his compa- 
nions. A Narrative of Captain Clapperton’s 
Second Journey is now in the press; with the 
Adventures of Lander, his servant, from April, 
1827, to January, 182s. 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


LINES TO EDW. LYTTON BULWER 
ON THE BIRTH OF HIS CHILD. 


My heart is with you, Bulwer, and pourtrays 
The blessings of your first paternal days ; 
To clasp the pledge of purest, holiest faith, 
® taste one’s own and love-born imfant’'s 
breath, 
[ know, nor would for worlds forget the bliss. 
I've felt that to a father’s heart that kiss, 
As o'er its little lips you smile and cling, 
Has fragrance which Arabia could not bring. 


Such are the joys, ill mock'd in ribald song, 
In thought, ev'n fresh'ning life our life-time 
long, 





That give our souls on earth a heaven-drawn | 


blooin ; 
Without them we are weeds upon a tomb. 


And like subduing beauty’s winning glance, 
Bright with divinity, or the loud tone 

Of bursting eloquence, which doth entrance 
The hearers in its wonder-working hour, 
That music hath a spirit and a power ? 


Biterary Entelligeuce. 


A Treatise will shortly be published on the 
« Laws of Literary Societies,” comprising their 
History and Present State, with Disquisitions 
on their Injustice and Impolicy, by Mr. Maug- 
ham, the Secretary of the New Law Institution. 

An Historical Romance, chiefly illustrative 
of the public events and domestic manners, of 
the Fifteenth Century, entitled “ The Last of 
the Plantagenets,” is in the press, and will 
shortly be published. 


The Literary Remains of the late Henry 
Neele, Esq., consisting of Lectures on English 
Poetry, Tales, and miscellaneous pieces in Prose 
and Verse, never before published, are in the 
press, and will shortly appear, in I vol. post Svo. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, 
An Inquiry into the Popular Notion of an Uno- 
riginated, Infinite, and Eternal Prescience; for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether that doc- 
trine be supported by the dictates of reason, 
and the writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with a Preface, containing a Dialogue 
between the author and one of his readers. By 
the Rev. James Jones. 2 

A new kind of phosphorus, said to be much 
more inflammable than any pyrophorus hitherto 
known, has been invented, Read by the cal- 
cination of sulphate of potash with charcoal. 


M. Tilsoy, a French chemist, has suceeeded 
in preparing from bruised green gooseberries, 
a vegetable table acid, equal in quality to the 
citric er lemon acid, and which can be manu- 
factured and sold for less than half the price of 
the Jatter. 








672 List of New Works. 


A work entitled the Musical Souvenir of 


1829, is, we understand, preparing for publica- | 
tion, in which great talent is said to be engaged. | 


A Mr. John Walsh, of Cork, has announced 


an Essay on a New System of Astronomy, 
founded on the notion that the sun revolves 
round some remote centre in about 26,000 
years ; and, consequently, that the stars have 
direct and retrograde motions similar to those 
of the planets. 


Mr. Gleig, author of the Subaltern, has in 
the press a series of Tales, entitled, The Chel 
sea Pensioners. 


Another volume of Mr. Backingham’s Tra- 


vels in the East is announced. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Leslie's Rudiments of Plane Geometry, Svo 
7s. Gd. bds. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Wilson's Memoirs of Mrs. Dawson, 12mo 
5s. Od. bds. 
Stower’s (Rev. D.) Memoirs, 12mo. 4s. bds. ; 


fine Svo 5s. tid. bds. 
Field's Life of Parr. Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. bds. 


HISTORY. 
The History of England, by a Clergyman 
Vol. I. 12mo. bs. bds. 
Duke of Rovigo'’s Memoirs, in English. Vol 
II}. Rvo. 16s. bds. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates Vol 
XVIII royal Svo. I/. Ils. Od. bds 


Balwin’s History of Greece, l&mo. 5s 


LAW. 
Pratt's Savings’ Banks Acts, 12mo. 4s. bds 
Addenda to Chitty’s Criminal Law, #vo. 7s. | 
6d. bds. 
Russell on Crimes, 2d edition 


li. 4s. 


Vol. IL. vo 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Stafford on Strictures of the Urethra, S8vo 
6s. bds. 

Mitchell on the Ergot of Rye, vo. bis. bds. 

Burrows on Insanity, Svo. 18s. bds 

Annesley’s Diseases of India. Vol. II. impe- 
rial 4to. 7/. 7s. bds. 

Monro on the Brain. Vol. 1. Svo. 12s. bds 

Castle's Manual of Surgery, Ismo. 7s. bds 

Salmon on the Rectum, 2d edition, #vo. 7s 


Watson on the Diseases of the Eye, 2d edi- 
tion, vo. 15s. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pinnock’s Grammar of Modern Geography, 
18mo. 5s. sheep. 

Stewart's Compendium of Modern Geogra- 
phy, 18mo. 3s. 6d. sheep 

Anderson's Sketches of the Ancient Native | 
Irish, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 


Aikin’s Lesson Book, 13mo. 2s. 6d. half-bd 


Mayer's Sportsman's Directory, new edition, 


12mo. 6s. 

Dictionary of the Gaclic Language, by the 
Highland Society, 2 vols. 4to. 71. 7s.; royal 4to 
LO0/. 10s. bds. 

Classical Instruction, Zsop's Fables, 13m 
2s. tid. bds 

Simone’s Lexicon, by Winer, 8vo. I. 5s 

Williams's Subways in the British Metropo 
lis, Svo. 12s. Gd. bds. 

Kearsley’s Fables, 1528, sewed, Is. 

Conversations on Geology, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds 

Guilty Tongue, 2d edition, 2s. 6d. half-bd 

Wards of London. Vol. [. Svo. 9s. cloth 

Colonel Evans on the Designs of Russia 
evo. as. bd. bds. 

Auber'’s Supplement to his Analysis of th: 
Constitution of the East India Company, Sy 
10s. Od 

Little Grammarian, I=mo. 3s. half-bound 

The Child's Duty, 13mo. 3s. half-bound 

Game Book, 12mo. 4s. 

Pittman’s Excerpta, 3d edition, 12mo. 7s 

Hofland’s Panorama of Europe, 6th edition, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Jones's Prodigal, new edition, 12mo. 4s 

Harrison's English Vocabulary, 12mo. 6s. (id 

Savage's Juvenile Spelling, 1Smo. sheep, |: 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Miss Laurence's Contes Choisies, 12mo. ts 


sheep 


POETRY. 


The Battle of Navarino, Malta, &c., by « 
Naval Officer, post &vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Croly’s Beauties of the Poets, foolseap, Is 
Gd. half-bound 

Don Juan, uniform with Byron's Works 
2 vols. Ismo. Ys. bds.; 2 vols. foolscap, Ms 
bds 

Taylor's sop in nhyme, 12mo. 4s. 

Baillie’s Bride, 2d edition, 8vo. sewed, 4s. 6d 


THEOLOGY. 


White's Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. half-bound 

Gerard's (Drs. A. and G.) View of the Ev 
dences of Religion, 8vo. ®s. 6d. bds. 

Troward’s Church of Christ and Church of 
Rome, 12mo. 3s. Gd. bds 

Taylor's Sermons, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Lindsay's Lectures on the Old Testament, 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. bds. 

Raike’s Sermons, 8vo. &s. bds. 

Good's Thoughts on Scripture, 12mo. 3s. 6d 
boards 

Book of Genesis, interlinear Hebrew, and 
English, &vo. 10s. 6d. bds 

Edmonson on Christian Ministry, 12mo 
5s. Gd. bds. 

Christian Retirement, new edition, }2mo 
bs 6d 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Spinster’s Tour in France and Ital 
12mo. 10s. fd. bds 

Duppa’s Travels in Sicily, post 8vo. &s hds 

Beauclerk’s Journey to Morocco, 8vo. 1/. 1s 


| boards. 
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